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Preface. 

J , i 

• 

It wa 0 originally after the fiiet volome of 

this work, which deals imn eounde and qieUinge, to 
go on to Morphology and finally to Syntax — these 
two terms taken in the sense explained in my P rogr eu 
m Language, 1894, p 141, and again below, p. 1. 
My reasons for now deviating from this onier and 
bringing ont the syntactical before the morphological 
part, are partly of a purely personal character. When 
1 took up work again aft^ a rest neoeseitated by over- 
strain during a nine months' stay m America, 1 wanted 
something pleasnrable to do and thought Syntax more 
attractive than Morphology ; consequently I let my ex- 
tensive preparatory work on endings etc., lie undisturbed 
in my drawers Besides, I was told by friends hwe 
and abroad that they were especially eager to see my 
treatment of Syntax, and I felt that I bad perhaps 
more new and origiual points of view to offer here than 
in pure Morphology. Unfortunately, however, the chang- 
ed plan has entailed acme amall inconaisteDGies and 
obliged me to include in this volume some material 
tiiat would have been better placed elsewhere, mid 1 
have thuB been preoluded from ahowing my own system 
to the best advantage. 

'Hiis volume contains only the first part of my 
Syntax; when I printed the first chapter I still thought 
it possible to include chapters written long ago on 
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objocte and [uadicativaa, bat evantoally 1 decided to 
leave them out in order not to swell the book to too 
great a length . I most, therefore, apologize for eome 
misleading referenoee to these chapters in chapter I. 

It is my hope that this book may prove nsefnl to 
the serious student both through the great number of 
examples given and through the new theories advanced 
here and there, more particularly in chapters TV, X, 
Xn, and Xni. I have alw^yp Seen iutereeted in the 
economy of speech, and have been glad to discover in 
some pointe the interplay of form and sense. I also 
believe that the general system and termintdogj’ indi- 
cated briefly in chapter I and explained more fully in 
Sprogeti ((Dopenhagen. Gyldttdal. 191S) and in 

a forthcoming book on The Basis uf Uranmar has 
mabled me to state many grammatical facta more 
clearly than has lutberto been possible. But of tliis it 
IS for others to judge 

Witli regard to my quotations, which I have 
collected during many years of both systematic and 
desultory reading, I think that they will be found in 
many ways more sabsfactoiy than even the best made- 
up examples, for instance those in Swill's chapters 
on syntax. Whenever it was feasible, I selected 
sentences that gave a striking, and at the same time 
natural, ex|ire»(Sion to some charactenslic thought; but 
it is evident that at times 1 was obliged to quote 
sentences that presented no si^ecial interest apart from 
tlieir grammatical peculiarities >Sometimes I have found 
it expedient to print all the quotaiioua I had available; 
but in most paragraphs I have made a selection, and 
in some cases I have even conteuted myself with 
giving tlie bare referenoos without printing tlie sentenoea 
in fblL Occasionally I have taken a quotation from 
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«ome grammar or monograpli, Imt such quotations I 
have always been careful to indicate by inserting (q) 
after the naine of the author. In tiie case of moat 
standard authors I have used easily accessible but reliable 
editions, and I have frequently bad to look up a 
quotation in these editions, which 1 bad originally 
noted down from some other edition. I retain 
scrupalonaly the spelling of the original (even a and 
V, etc.) and only normalize the use of capitals. In 
quotations from works of fiction I have now and then 
abbreviated a proper name or replaced it by he or $ke, 
just as I have here and there left out a few unimport- 
ant words, but I have taken such liberties only with 
quotations from recent books and where I was quite 
sure that they could in no wise impair the value of 
the passage for the purpo.*«e for which I used it. The 
system followed in indicating the source whence a 
passage has been taken will, 1 think, be found suffici- 
ently exact without taking up much space. As the 
chief point for most readers is to know the author of 
a passage, his name has always been written in full, 
except in the case of some of the greatest heroes in English 
hterature (Ch = Chaucer, Sh = Shakespeare, Mi(lton), 
Di(ckens), Ru(skiD), etc,). But the name of the book has 
gorierallv been indicated by means of one or two 
initials, the clue to which will be found in the list 
appended below. With regard to the numerous quot- 
ations from newspnjiers and penodicals I have contented 
myself by writing NP and the year, as I very much 
doubt whether a single one of iny readers would take 
the trouble to look them up even if I bad given fhll 
references such as “The Times, Weekly edition, 
27. Oct. 1903, p. 6, col. 2," Sometimes I place quotations 
mthin parentheses or after || to indicate that they are 
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not exMtly on the same footii^ m tba net of tbo 
paiigfaph. QenenUy thie vifl tell the jndicioitt render 
^ul ns mnoh as if I had triad to azplain their pwmli- 
arity in express words. 

In some cases I have not dared to assert in so many 
words that a phenomenon of which I had only ninetnenth 
oentory instances was recent, though my iroprearion 
is that I should have noted down older quotations if 
they had been at all frequent. In snoh oases it is 
always safer not to commit oneself, as fresb evidenoe 
may tom up any day and it is ao ver>' easy to 
overlook theee things, especially if one is collecting 
examples of many phenomena at once. I have been 
able to correct the chronology of my predecessors on 
some points, and roust be prepared in tom to find my 
own chronology improved on by subsequent writers of 
monographs. 

The arrangement of gramuaticsl matter is sometunes 
extremely difficult on account of the numerons crom- 
aasoaations which determine the structure of a language. 
I have spent many weary boars arranging and ro* 
arranging my thousands of paragraphs and ray teoa of 
thousands of slips; and though in some partioulars I 
might now wish that I had followed a different order, 
I venture to think that I have here and there auooeed- 
ed m finding the arrangement best suited to lay bare 
the inner connexion of the phenomena concerned. 
Namerons crosa-references and the index will enable 
tiie reader to find what lie is looking for, even if it 
has been put in an unexpected place. 

In the final revision I have endeavoured to 
rid of all traces of earlier draughts, some of them 
written many yean ago, before my present views on 
grammar and terminology bad matured. Unfortunately, 
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howvrer, 1 find thmi I have retained in a few paang|aa 
( 2 ^, 8.78 and 78 ) the loose emptoymeat of ^ WOfd 
**ooIleotive", wfakfa I thou^t I bad discarded every- 
where. I may perhaps here state ancciDctly what I 
think aboold be the proper distinction between a col- 
lective and a “mass-word”. From a logical point U 
view, a collective, such as family or clergy, is at onoe 
aingalar and plural, while a mass-word, snch as maier, 
meadee, or pride, is ueith^ singular nor jdnra] — no 
mattOT which number the linguistic form may happen 
to indicate. For further details see 4.8 and 6.2. 

It is a pleasant task to thank the many ginin- 
marians and friends without whoee help my book would 
have been even less perfect than it ia. My debt to 
the great New English Dictionary is conspicuous on 
many pages To very many writers on grammar, 
from Koch and MAttner through Sweet and Storm 
down to Franz and Wendt, etc , I owe very much, 
even where I differ from their views. My old friend 
Prof. G. C. Moore Smith, of the University of Sheffield, 
has been kind enough to go through two or three 
chapters m mauusonpt and to read the whole of the 
volume in proof, both matter and style have profited 
from his revision Another friend, Professor Allen 
Mawer, of Armstrong College, Newcastle, Idndly went 
over with me those chapters that were already written 
when 1 was having a hohday in Northumberland in 
1911 Three of my pupils. Miss \ndrea Gad, Mias 
IngeboTg Jacobsen, and Mr. Aage Stigaard, have givei^ 
valuable aasistance in transcribing quotations, in reading 
the proofs, and in preparing the index. My heartfelt 
thanks to all these kind English and Danish friends 1 
Qentofte, Kebenhavn (Copenhagen), November 1913. 

Otto Jespenen. 
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Chapter I. 

Introdactoiy. 


1.1, Syntax, in the seuM in which it m taken in 
this book, loolu at grammatical fat^ from within, that 
t» to ray from the side of ihcir meaning or aiimification 
It u cnntruU«d with Morpkotogy, which look^ at the same 
phenumena from without, fr«>m the side of their form 
Morphology treatJi under one head the same <‘hange of 
form wherever it occur*, for intlance the addition of $ 
in cats and Mis in one plact*. and the vowebmutahon in 
ge«M and /mf m cf>m pared with goast and food in another 
place, a'<king m each cuie only secondanly what the 
influence of there changes ir on the meaning of the form 
Syntax, on the other hand, staxte from such grammatical 
sense categonea as number or teni»e, and groupe togellver 
the vanuas means of exprcv<Huig plurality -« in mis, 
mutation in g*r«s, in ortu, etc , then it deals with 
the meanings and usee or functions of plurality, which, 
of course, are the same in all plurals, no matter how 
formed. Tmler a different head the form mis is treated 
Uigelher witVi the other third person singulars of verbs 
(mitik, ran, etc ). The full significance of this system 
eriJl appear from the whole of this work; arguments ui 
favour of this way of dealing with grammar vUI also be 
found in a forthi^ming smaller wi»rk to lie called *'The 
Baaia of Urammar". 
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The Three Renks. 

1 . 21 . MTien unyono wishw to call ap a picture or 
an idea in the mind of anoUier man ho does not alwajra 
find one Hingle non! that is eufficientlj definite (or hi* 
purpoaea. In moat rasc« he hae to piece tojtether Uie 
picture or idea bv means of several words One mini 
is defined (or modified) by another word, which in its 
tuni may be defined uir modified) by a third word, etc. 
We are thus led ti» esiablish different ranks of words 
according tti then mutual rulataonb as defined or dofiiiuig. 
In the coml)ination extremely hot trealker, i/witlrr may be 
called a primarv word or a principal, hot, which defines 
tceaihet, is a htK'oiidary word or an adjunct, and extremely, 
which defin»-s hot, is a tertiary word or a Cfliljunct Though 
a tertiary word may be further defined by a ^^quaternaxy) 
word, and this again by a {quinary?^ word, and so forth, 
it lb of no use to distinguish more tluwi the Uiree ^^rdep* 
mentioned, os there are no formal or other trails tiiat 
distinguish words of these lower onlere from tertiary 
word*^ Thu**, in a crrtautly not t>rry cleverly rrorded re- 
marh each of the words certamly, not, and very, though 
defining the following word, is in no way grannnatically 
different from what it would be as a tertiary word, a* 
m certainly a clever remark, not a clever remark, a very 
deter remark 

1 . 22 , W'^e thus get the following classification' 

1. Primary words — I*nnci|iaLi 

II Secondar}' words — Adjuncts. 

ni. Tertiary words — Subjuncta 

Primary and secondary words are euperior in relation 
to tertiary words; secimdary and tertiary words are #»* 
ferior in relation to primary words 

1 . 28 . It IS of course possible to have two or more 
coordinate adjuncts to the same principal*, thus in that 
nue young lady both that, met and yotmg, equally define 
lady, compare also mcA (II) good (II) tpiite with eery (III) 
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food (II) wint. Coognlinate adjvuicto may ako be jobbed 
by means of eonnectiree, ss in a noMf aai s tor m y 
noon I a hrUUtmi, tkotifk brngik^ novd. Where tbrne is no 
connective the last adjunct often stands in a specially 
close connexion with the principal as fonning one idea, 
one oompoond principal (jtoung-Uidy). Sometimes also, 
the first of two adjuncts tends to be subordinate to tiie 
second and thus nearly becomes s subjunci, as in scy 
cold or bnrmng hot (ch. XIV) 

LS4. The lagleaf basis of this system of subordi* 
nation is the greater or lesaer degree of specialiEatioa. 
Primary words are more special (apply to a smaller 
number of individuals) than secondary wotds, and these 
in their turn are less general tbsn tertiary words. Thus 
in a i'ery poor widov, we see that mdote is the moet 
special idea; poor can be applied to many more men and 
things than the word mdoic, and iirry, which indicates 
only a high degree, can he applied tf) sny idea that may 
be hiund in various degrees. It i« \'er)' important to 
keep in view this principle, which is so often overlooked, 
nauiel} that the word dtiaed by aMllitr word, ia ia itsoM 
always mars apodal than tho word dofinfaig it, tfcoogb the 
tattor sonrta. of coorto, to render the ftimor more ^odal 
than it ia in itsolf. H’ufcir ui more special than poor, 
though a poor tndw i.s more sjiecial than a widote; poor 
i** more special than very, though very poor is more 
special than poor. 

i.tbs. It IS a natural consequence of theee defim- 
tiims Uial individual names (proper MOiei in the real 
sense ot that word) can only he used as principals, and 
never as adjuncts and still leas ss subjuncts. The seem- 
ing exceptions ss in a Reynolds pictare, Qladebme hog, 
Japan tahUa, can easily be ex[4ained when we notice 
that the names in these oombinatioos have shifted their 
Signification; they no longer point out the individual 
person or country called Reynolds, Gladskme, JiqMsa. but 
have the much more general signification “painted by 

i* 
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Reynolda’’. “named aftw Gladstone’*, “lacqoefed in the 
Japanese style”. 

1.36; While there are thus some words that can 
only stand os pnnapala as expressing highly apcdalised 
ideas, we have other words that may in different com- 
binations be either primary or secondary words. Thus 
we may speak of oMsemi/ivs lAUrah as well as of hbsra/ 
Cbiuerraht^, but it is noticeable that as primary words 
(substantives) a Libtral and a CcmMrvahv* have more 
specialized meanings (a man belonging U» that definite 
political party) than when standing as secondary words 
or adjectives, in which case they indicate a much vagtier 
trend of the mind 

UW. Further we have words of such very gencml 
signification that they can never be used as primary 
words, as the least specialued among adjuncts may be 
mentioned the articles, especially the indefinite article. 

1 . 38 . When an adjective is made into a subetaji- 
live, its subjunct is shifted into an adjunct, as seen in 
these examples 

absolutely novel ' alwkilute noveltv 

0 0 

Utterly dark I utter darkness 

awfully funny awful fun 

perfectly strange pcrfwt stranger 

III -I- II ( 11 -H I. 

Vi. on these shifted subjnnct adjuncts chapter XII. 

Parts of Speech. 

131 . In the examples hitherto chosen we have always 
seen tabttanUvn as pruicijials, sdjtcUvn aa adjuncta, and 
adverbs assubjuncts, and there certainly is some degree 
of coneepondence between the three orders of subordination 
we have established and the three "parts of speech" men- 
tioned. We might even define subetantives as words 
standing habitually as piintnpals, adjectives as smrds 
standing habitually as adjuncts, and adverbs as words 
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ttandlng hsUtiMlly u mbjQiicla. 9ut the cnrreBpondaKse 
k not oompleto. While the dirtloctkiD beUreen pfinuiy. 
eeooDiiiury, end tertiary b porelj logieal, the dktiiMstion 
Mween the three park of speech is purely grammatical 
and as rach may vary from one language to another. In 
(tome languages, such as Pinniah, there is no formal dis' 
tinetkm between substantivei and adjectiw, which thus 
form together the one part of speech called '‘nouns*' (in 
the old historical sense uf I>atin aoawa, still preserved in 
German). In English the two classes are kept apart with 
a fair degree of distinctne^, esfKciaJly by the formation 
of the plural. Poor, m the poor poopU as well as in the 
oonibinstion IWt poor, ts an adjective, though in the former 
case it is an adjunct and in the latter a principal; but 
(iht) hUuk$, though derivctl from the adjective black, shows 
by its plural ending -r that it has liccome a suhstantive 
a.^ welt as pnnapal; in the combinations Uu black owe* 
we have the adjectiveHuljniict Hack luided to the substan- 
tive owes; see on these phenomena chapters IX, X and XI- 
The genitive case bmicktr 9 remains a subetantiw, though 
it IS an adjunct in the oonibinatjon tke Imtcker’s shop; but 
the same fonn is a principal when nc say i bougkl it ai 
ikf butfkcr '9 This view will tlirow some light on the 
disputed question whether eamom in roawoa ball is a 
substantive or an adjective, as shown in chapter XIII. 

The formal difference lietwecn adjectives and 
adverbs in English is murh less pronounced than that 
betwoen substantives and adjectiies, as neither adjeettvus 
nor adverbs have any inflexion (apart from comparison). 
Therefore we may hesitate whether then in the tkn go* 
mmmmt belongs (o one or the other class, though there 
is no doubt that it is an adjunct In such cases it wiU 
be the safer course to say that fAeu is still an adverb; 
thus also ken in tUe mam here, as well as iu the vulgar 
tki$ 'ere mum. Some forms, such as /oaf and esrilg, must 
certainly he reoogniied aa adjectives in smne combinatkms, 
and adverbs in others, while there are a great many 
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fonns in trhich ire •lwa 3 ^ adverbs, sooh aa mcm- 
Mfilir; they can never he used as adjuncts. Words from 
which Bubstantives in -aass and adverljs in -ly may be 
formed, always must rank as adjecUves. 

1.SS. It will be seen that the distinction between 
different parts of speech always depends on formal cri- 
teria. The importance of this will also be seen below, 
when we come to deal with the mutual relations of ad- 
verbs, prepositions, and conjunctions On the other hand, 
it must be recognised iliat such formal criteria are not 
always present with the same degree of cleameas, and 
Modem English in many cases has obliterated distinctions 
that were formerly more evident 

Verbs. Verbids 

1.41. If we compare the two combinations tht 
barhng dog and the dog bork$, we 6nd that the same two 
ideas are combined in different ways, though the logical 
subordination is the same. Dog in Ijoth cases is the 
primary word, and barb as well as barking is secondary 
to it A tertiary word may be added in the same form 
in both coses: He funouslg barhng dog {the dog barktng 
/wrunulg) \ the dog barks furiously. But though the two 
combinations have thus much in common, they are felt 
to be distinctly different : the group of words Uu dog barks 
18 rounded off in a way that tbe barking dog la not. TIri 
former is a complete piece of informatiou, while the 
barking dog makes os expect some continuaboo (l*ke’ dee* 
not bite) Wc express this peculiar kind of finish, which 
18 found in one combinabon and lacking in the other, 
by saying that a combinabon containing a Vtrb form like 
barks in our example is regularly capable of forming a 
sentence, while a combinabon containing no verb can 
only in excepbonal cases form a senten^. This will be 
illusbated in a following chapter. 

1*42. This sentence-building power is found in all 
real verb forms (often called finite verb forms), but not 
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in tfucb famu as barkiHg or Uclm (partieipleB} or in inftr 
nlUvei tike to bark^ to tteol. PaiitciplM ars reallj n kind 
of adjectivoa, and inftnUiv<>« have soraeihing in commoo 
anlh suhataiitivea, though KyntocticaUy they retain many 
of the verbal cltanoieriMtic^ We ehall therefore do vdl 
to restrict the name of verb to those forms that have the 
eminently verbal {K>wrr of forming senUmcea, and to 
apply the name of vSriHd to participlea and iofinitivee. 

1.49. The prirnnrv word with which a verb is 
intimately connected ai* a kind of adjunct, is called the 
SUbjact of the verb. 

L44. In the old Anan (Indo-Germsmc') languages, 
as well ss in some lsrigusgi<s l>oiongmg to other groups, 
the verb form, htaudes expressing the verbal idea of some 
activity or condition, united or incorporated a great many 
suWrdioate ideas, such as grammatical penK»n (i. e. the 
<listinciion tietween [I ] the actual speaker, 12) the person 
or {lerKtns addressed, and (3j what is neither speaker nor 
spoken to), luimbcr of subjert, modality, tense (ui tJie 
widest signification of that term, including time, dura- 
tion, ‘'perfeclivity ‘ and other “asi>ecte'’) Very often 
such a verb form was Nuffii-ient in iteelf to express a 
whole coinpoKiio thought: what t'ould not be incorporated 
into the verb form, eUnMl more or less isolated outside 
the fcntence prujHT, in what may fn* called SXtrapOtitiMI. 
In cour-W! of time, the tendency has been to strip the 
lerbal ulen or root idea of these accessory notiona; hut 
though in a form like laiurf there are no longer any in- 
dications of jtereon, nunilHjr, tense, or mood, raoet other 
verl» forma still retain some or all of those acoeiwory 
ideas, and we must therefore derote sejiar-ite chaptera to 
person, tense, and mood in connexion with our treatment 
of the verbs, while number in the verb is best Ireate^l 
together with number in the substantives, see oliapters 
II— VI. 
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1.45, When s wb 
iws have the mune kind of 
inidanoe: 

describee accomtely 
Tiflita frf'quentlj 
reads CArefulJy 


is made into a sotwiantiTe. 
shifting as above ( 1 . 28 ), for 

accurate dflsoription 
frequent visits 
careful reader. 

I 


Predicatives. 

1.51. As we have seen, what w added to a verb 
to define or modify it is generally in the form of a 
eubjuncl But some verbs on account of tbeir ngni* 
fication are C5[>ecially adapted to connect two ideaa in 
t-uch a way that the second Iwcomee a kind of adjunct 
to tbe first (Ho* Hubjcct). The meet typical inslaucc is 
the verb is while in the combination the red rttm, red is 
the immediate adjunct to tom, in tbe rumbination the 
rwae v red w«* havr red jiiincd to rtm by meanii of i«. 
8uch mediate adjuncU* are called prsdicttivst. Tbe only 
difference between th** two combinations is Ibsi the red 
rotte forms n'* Mentence while the rose tn itd diK*** 

1.5S. .*^iue other verbs that arc not so colourle*.s 
as u, admit of tbe aame constmclion, as he prt* swfry, 
fanu red, fnlh itrf. Tin* pre<lu’aUve necessarily stands 
in the same logical relation to the subject as the adjunct 
to its principal, that js, it is more general <lcss spe- 
cial or individual; than the subject Thus it is poostbie 
to say An oiH ir a bird, but not: A bird (subject) u an 
owl (predicative) If we say, A utrange lard the oirl, th'* 
latter is just as much the subject as willi the usual word 
order. In comparatively few cases the two may be equally, 
or very nearly equally, special, and then one may hesitate 
which to reckon as the subject and which aa the predi- 
cative. In other cases it is almost immaterial whether 
an addlUon be treated as a mediate adjunct to the sub- 
iect <ff as a subjunct to tbe verbal idea, as in lAe rose 
meOs nnod (predicative adjective) or smells sweeny {adverbial 
snbjonci). 
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Objects. 

l.#l. 8oai« wordfl of th« secondary and teTtiaTy 
claases indicate a relation between two or moie persons 
or things and therefore may take an object beside tiie 
snpenor word to which they are attached Snob an sb- 
je^ u always a pnmar}' word, but it may !•« more spe^ 
cial as well as more general than the first principal. 
Thus, both Sentence*' An owl sets a bird, and A bird 
sees aa oud, arc perfectly legitimate and natural 

l.#S. There are comparatively few adjectives that 
can take an object, as iiAr in He u tike kts brother, and 
KOrtk in A look, urorth two shillings 

tM. Tlie number of \erbii, on the other hand, 
that take or may take an ohjct't, ls very considerable 
inileed, They are called transitive \erbe, and such verbs 
as lakes and plays are said to be used tranoiUvely in 
Kuoh eenlencea oa He lakes kts hat, or lit plays football, 
while they ore aaid to be %3Afx\ intransitively in He lakes 
alter kts father, and He never plays 

l.#4. In a great many caaea the same idea may 
he expressed m two <hfTerent ways, called the active and 
the passive. Ry tins means two pnncjpals may change 
places, so that what is Urn object in the active is made 
the subject in the passive; what is the subject in the 
active, IS in Modem English paasive senlenoee generally 
added by means of by (the "conwrted subject’*); for in- 
stance : Cats eat rats (active) rats are oaten by eats (pas- 
sive'i. It will be seen that the paanvc verb in English 
always has an auxiliary verb (is, sometimes gets, etc.). 

I.M. On the different nature of the relation be- 
tween the verb and its object, and especially on the “ob- 
ject of result" as in / make (bore, dig) a hole, I may refer 
to chapter XVIII, 

IM. Rome verbs may take two objocta, as qfferad 
in John ^ereA the lady a chair. Here a chair is oiled 
the ArMt objtet, and the lady the bitfrtct Dbjtct; Ibe 
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latter is equiralent to the expreseiou in the 

paraivo there is nowadays (see ch. XIX) a tendency to gel 
rid of the restriction liy which only the direct object 
ooald be turne<l into the subject, thus The laiy «km 
fertd a ital is found by the side of A .teat trns nf$r9d 
{to) the lady 

1.117. A diflerent phenomenon is found in such 
sentences as They railed tketr boy Tom | he made ku tei/'e 
happy 1 be acknottledged ktateel/ beaten Here we have not 
two different fibjects, one direct and one mdircct: neither 
would it do to consider only the drat as the real object ' 
the meaning would be quite different if we said only; 
They called their boy | he wutde hu teife ] he achtondedyei 
hmeelf In each of these sentences we have really one 
COfliplaz objact, made up of two parts htanding in the 
relation of a pnncipal and its adjunct or priKlii'ate Prom 
a logical point of view, the dntt, or ^uhjectal fmrt, te 
neceasanly more Hj»ecuil than the m'ond part, and there- 
fore ia Uie only one that can be made into a subject if 
we turn the sentence intri the passive Their boy rrui 
called Tom ( Au wife inu made happy (The third sentence 
dries not admit of being turned into the passive form.' 

A special aubdivision »>f the complex object is ibo 
'accusative with infinitive" os in We tatc John rmm ( He 
made John come {ramted Johu to romr]. Tho aanio general 
remarks that were inarle on complex objects also apply 
to these cases , fur further details and on the use 
of to in the passive (JoAa inu sera, made to come), see 
chapter XX 

1.98. A great many advertm also are capable of 
taking an object. The relation between la as used in 
the sentence Mary icoi im and the same word m the 
sentence Mary teat in Ike houw, or Wtween ^ler in Jill 
came tumbling after and Jill came tumbling qftwr Jack IS 
exactly the same as that between an intransitive and a 
traneitlve verb, only the same terms are not generally 
used in grammar in these cases. The ordinary terms 
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fti« aiwrk fc»- i» «im1 ^er io tiie fint Mnteiices, and 
p tlH I tll for tb# MUDM «oidi in the seomd eentoaoe. 
and theee ere generaUf reckoned u tiro different “parte 
of epeech". Ae, however, U,ore are no formal dwtincUosa 
at all, we ehould deviate from the principle indicated 
above if we were to look upon adveriw and prepoaitiona 
as two cUiaea of worda, though them two names are so 
finuly established that it will be practically convenient 
to retain them. 


ProQOuna. 

1 . 71 . fYonoona consUtota a scpaimte “part of apeech" 
which (kreeenta many peculiar features. It is not easy to 
give one comprehensive definition of the meanings covered 
by three woriit^ and Uicir relaUona to other claaeca. A 
distiniotiehmg trait of many of them, such as J, poB, it, 
tkin, IK that they will lie undervUiod differently aoooid- 
ing to the Hituation in which they are spoken. I and 
poa might h called variable indnidual names, as I mesne 
in cnrh cn>i«' the speaker, whoever that may happen to 
tie, and p<fH in the same way refers to the pereoo or per* 

addre^M'd in each case, etc But the same vari^il- 
‘‘y amird'.ng to circumstances cannot be predicated of 
soar ,n(>, aottodp', and hardly of the interrogative wke and 
irliot: and yet these words are alwsys reckoned as pro- 
nouns Whether such words as msm, ncA, aft, are to Im 
taltiHi pronouns or uot, is to some extent a matter of 
taste and of no great importance. 

1.731. S<ime pronouns can only be employed aa 
{friuoipals, for instance /, pea, kt, wko. These cannot be 
railed sub«isnUv«s, as their inflexion is different from 
that of all sulietantivee Other pronouna may be used 
Without change of form aa principals and as adjuncts; 
thus ipk«tf (n^f A^ppsned? Aease) and Ikol Othere 

again have different forms for the two employments, 
compare e. g Mtse with mp Aoase, oun with oar koase, 
nmi (aokwip, notknv) with so koasv {ch. XVI). 
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1.7S. In general the fomns of pronoone show a gnat 
many irregulahtiee ; ibe formatioa of the plural for 
example in / : k«, Me-, ttey; again, instead of a genitive 
in -s of the personal pronouns tve have the posecwive 
pronouns, as my, mae correeponding to J, yoar, goers 
cmresponding to you. Some pixmouns have two oases 
which are not distingmshed m the other classes of words: 
I, he, fSe, icko being the nominative, and sie, km, ktr, 
wKom, the accusative, which is used especially, but not 
exclusively, as the object of verbs and adverbs. Some 
pronouns distinguish genders and have either a twofold 
division as the interrogative trAo : mhU, compare also 
«ui^>ody : myduny, or else a threefold division as in 
he like ' l^ The functions of all these various forms will 
be dealt with in separate chapters 

1,74. Corresponding to these pronouns and formed 
etymologically from the same stems we have a set of 
adverbs such as (Aea, tkere, when, where, thuM, «o. As the 
rest of the adverbs they have no change of form; and 
if irregularity of inflexion is made the criterion of pro- 
nouns, we cannot include them under pronouns. Their 
use, however, presents so many pecuhonties that we may 
count them as a subclass by themselvce and designate 
them as pnmeminal adverbs. 

Word groups Clauses. Phrases. 

1.81. A word group consisting of two or more 
words may in many instances play the same r*}le os a 
single word. Thus the group Sumttay a/Uruoau is prin- 
apal in the sentences Sunday aftemoem moj fiat (subject) 
and I epent S%aiday afternoon (object) ai home ; it is adjunct 
in A Sunday tftemoon Udure, and subjunct in I oil 
Sunday g/lerwoea. Or we may take such a combination 
as Me fives oa this tide the river’, here the whole group 
consisting of the last five words is subjonct to fives; «h 
tJtis tide, which consists of the adverb (prep.) on with its 
object thie (adjunct) tide (principal), forms a group adverb, 
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whidi here tekes an objaot, tk« (adjunct) rim- (prindpal). 
and may therefore be odled a group prepoaitkai. 

1.S9* Other example* of groupa in various em' 
ployroenta: AJler dtmur in a subjunct in Mr moket t^fUf 
dtMKT, but an adjunct in Hu after tfumer pipe. The 
infinitive with to is a principal in To $ee (subject) u to 
Wwar (predicative); it is an adjunct in TMe life to eome. 
and a subjunct in He maw to $et iu amcle. 

l.M. Omi very old friend, which comtixls of a prin- 
cipal i/rinut) with twu adjuncts {oar, old), one of which 
has a subjunct {very), IS turned into a group adjunct by 
licing }»ul in the genitive. Oitr very old friend’s daughter. 

In a similar way we have The King of Persut’s Janghter, 

where the b ur first words form a getiiUval group adjunct 
to daughter, while in the group The Ktng of Pereia^ Ming 
oa principal is determined by two adjum'ts, the definite 
article (determining pronominal adjective) the and the 
group of Persia In this way it will Iw easy to give a 
natural anti conKistent onalyaui of the various ci^mhiaa- 
tions actually occurring in our language 

1.S4. A special case of great inijKirtance is pre- 
aeated bv those groups that are gt>nerally called gt l Ut . 
If we define a clause os a member of a sentence which 

haa in itself the form of a sentence, we get the following 

gradation of clausea parallel to that prceented by single 
words or by other groups 

1 Clause principals 

Thai he mM rome is certain '^cp. His coming is c.). 

IFko ilaais my parte steals trash (cp. The thief 
steals . .) 

IFAoi poM my is quite true (cp. Your assertion . . 

I do not know where I was bem (cp. . . . my own 
birthplace). 

1 expect {that) he wtU arrws at 6 (cp. . . his ar- 
rival). 

W« talked of asAol he womld do (cp. ... of his plaaaX 
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Id the first three aenteooee the cUose is the inhlectt 
in the three lest the object, ttther of the or of the 
preposition o/. 

II. Gsose adjuncts, 

1 like a boy teho rpeak$ lAe truth (cp. ... a truthful 
boy). 

This 18 the land mKrrt I trot (cp. iny native 
land). 

III. Clause subjuncte 

It IS a custom wkert I wm horn (cp there). 

nVa he comeM, I must go (cp. llien) 

I/" he comes 1 must go (cp. in that case) 

As ttu IS so, there is no harm done (cp. accord- 
ingly). 

Lend me your knife, that I wusy cut tins stnuff (cp. 
to cut this with). 

1.SS. The reader is specially warned not to con- 
found the term "clause principal ’ as here used with the 
term "principal clause" found in many gram mars. The 
latter means that pxart of the sentence which remains if 
all (dependent) clauses are taken away I knotr the aiaai 
who Md you this here I know the vua is called the 
principal clause, etc But though it must t>e ailmiUeKi 
that in some instances the "dependent clau*^’* may bt> 
left out without any matenai detriment to tlie meaning, 
there seems to be no reason for a special lenn for what 
remains after il has been stripped of thoM- elenients. 
An adjective or an adverb may also often l*e left out, 
and yet we want no name for the residue. If we take 
away the clause ic*«re I woe bom from the three sentences 
given above, what remains is (1) I do not know, (2) Tins 
is the land, (3) It is a custom; but there is just as little 
reason for treating these as a separate grammatical cate- 
gory as if they had ongmated from leaving out the under* 
lined parts of the sentence (1) I do not know mg buih- 
pUue, (2) This is my naluie land, (3) It is a custom at 
Bath. The grammatical unit is the whole sentence in- 
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eluding mU that the ipe«kcr or writer hes hrougbt to* 
fether to expreei* hie thought; end it ie of eubordioete 
importance that eoinc parte of Uie eentenee may be in 
the form of “icntcncc*" or “claueee", 

IM. Tt)e term “OOilleiieUea*' ih regularly Ui^cd of 
»uch wool# a* htxttKiK, that, after, when Owy eerve to in- 
troduce n cleuiMs aiKl o^Jiinect >t «uli the reel of the sen- 
tence, and we may retain that l»*iTn. though »e cannot 
count ctinjunctionn ae a »pe«!al "part of speech*', hut 
mud look upon them a** a»lv«Tb“ in a special function, 
namely that of having a clanse a** their ohjfct. VVe do 
not call Mtfve one part of spi'*-ch tvhen it has no object, 
another when it has a wort! a** object, and a thirl when 
It has a clauae aa lU object, neither >>Kauiil we do ac* 
with after, iii the cas*** are reallv juirailel, cout|iare for 
inetantH* 

(1) 1 beheve in a >iipiTn»e It* mg j Jill came turn* 

hling after 

tJ) 1 Mieve your words j .hil rmn,> tumbling a/trr 

Jack 

(ii) 1 hetm< that you are ntlu ( tie ciune after we 

hail left. 

iV.mpare also. (They have h%e*l liftjt|niy) Cicr stttee | 
ever nner lAeir marrM^ I etrr nmer thry tcert married. 

1.H7. A pkrtu IK a combination of wunla which 
together form a w?nm' unit, though they need not always 
ornne m immt'diate jiixta|>oeiUoii. Tliu« the words paht aff. 
which make up a phram*. the aenw of which ('poatpone#') 
cannot be inferred from that of the word* taken aepa' 
rataly. may l«e aepanUed, e g \ty U- he [mi* if of The verb 
phraae mil feiAr admits of such a word as mt lietween 
led/ and fake, etc 
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8 . 1 , In Englii^h only two numbers are distinf^bhcd, 
aingolar (to denote one nesa) and plural (to denote mom* 
than -one- neas). The few suirivala of a dual number wiU 
be discussed in 7 7. 

The two numbers are dutinguished in sulxttaaUvea, 
pronouns and verba, but not as a rule in adjecti\ea and 
never in adverbs. 

The only inatancee in which one might feel inclined to 
talk of plnrala of adverhe are tif*cr, tkrie» (and why not w o r e 
tkm oner, mow end (Am, lometuma, oftm, a/ttvyt?). These may bs 
coDsidered a kind of plural of onr*, Acr# oiMf iJ^r ia a kind of 
indsflnitc plnrml of at on* ptar* {bat neither of Awv nor of (A/rrl 

8 . 8 . The formal means by which the plural ui dw- 
Unguisbed from the atngular are the followmg. 

8Jil. In Substantives. 

(1) The regular sending, that is 

[ix] after a sibilant [i, s, 5 , J] as in roses, prnurs, 
bndgtt, dtsAes. 

[z] after a voiced non sibilant, aa in ideas, Anigs; 

[s] after a voiceleea non-aibilant, as in Aets, AealAa 

(2) The regular s-ending with change iti the kernel, 
aa in Aoums [baum] from kotut [baus], tnees from vtft, 
palk$ [pa fix] from patk (pa’I>], siorrs [steivz] from uoff 
[ata'f], now also sg stare and pi sttufs 

(3) The irregular s<ending aa in pence [penzj from 
pcirnir [pen!]. 

On these three see Morphology, s-ending. 

(4) llie addition of >< 11 , in ojcm; this is combined 
with change of the kernel in cAsAlres [tJUdranJ from chili 
(tjaild] and kreOtren |breflrtn] from brother (brate). See 
Morphology, His-eiiding. 
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(6) Change of the keroel without any ending, as in 
man tnm mm, teomm [wimin] from inmwii [wuman}. See 
Mondiokiigy, Mntation. 

(6) One of the on-EngliBb plnral-endings used in 
certain foreign words, see here below 2.6. , 

On the formation of the plural in compound aulietan' 
Uvea, in which aomelunoa the flret, Mmetimea the last, 
and fM>metitne*> tx«th components are inflected, see WUnr 
2 a— 2.5. 

A kind of sulisUiutive plural is found in M<mr$ 2f, 
rarely written in full M«*meiir» K, pronounced [ mesos, 
inej4«], plural of Mr. S (mwU], and Mndamm S, pro- 
nounced in tlie French way or rarely ( mezdainx), pi of 
Mr$. K (and Jfiss S'), btjth used >n bumnera style; furiltcr 
in Ormilemm in eupersrnptton ot letters, pi of Sir, though 
lX)aar) Sim is also written; in .••fM^och Sirt ts no longer 
said, cf. Ml T 3609 W el. sirs ! B\ .566 Well, sin*. Of. 
also 4 91 on purple aj« a aubstitutiie plural of permm. 

Home cubstantivee do not show by t^eir form whe- 
ther the singular or the plural is meant, these will be 
treated here ch III 

In the genitive the «!i«>Unction between singular and 
plural IS in tn<wt wunls only graphical and recent, dwn- 
j)are . primct*' , king’i kutg*', cmtmft rmniCi’, ImdfM . 

/sdiea' On the use of the apostn’pbe, sec Morpbologr, -s- 
emliiig, \ n'al ilistinctiun is found only in those cases 
m which the plural is not fonned regularly, an in irv^c'r : 
tffect* rhilfl'e ; tkiUrm's, mam $ mtn’t, and in some com- 
pcnitids. for inatanct' su^rr im fair • . sisiert-im-laic t, hut foirriS 
of the latter kind arc generally avoided 

In Adjectives. 

The only adjectives in which a disUncUon between 
the two nutnbera eaiats or has existed in the Modem 
English period are those mentioned in 2 7 Cf. also the 
pronominal adjeciivea tJUt ; fkMc and lAw : fieee. and the 
vulgar Iksn: 1 shall hWer go down tk«m Henm again. 

tMSsreao. Ma S w a Baftaa Oturnsr Ii. S 
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We have a kind of rabatitiitive pUiml, when «miI 
Umg urmomt w generallj aged aa the pi of «o kmg m Mr- 
MOW in prererenro to so Umg termoHS. 

Such nimimcial adjective* aa /onr and forty, etc , 
are of course nlwaye plural. So ia also the adjectiv'e 
dttw'j which Ls only ui«ed an adjunct to jdural word*, 
while it* doublet dwrse may he used with a singular. 
Sevtrai generally i* used to qualify a plural word, though 
sometimes it may he found with a aingulax: 

Sh Ca“i III 2.240 he guies to eurry seuerall atow, 
aeuenty fiue dmchniaa;* | Rehearaal 77 yi>u have a stvtrai 
dtsxyn for every scene 1 Ru .S?l 1 Illty in eacM several pro- 
fesstOR i lb. 1.410 every several mimi need* ihfferent book*. 

BotA of course is plural tdual}, -.*i« 7 7. But aft 
(and loAote) may be used with mg and pi •'uUUintiiog all 
the money ( all th<’ men | une whole year two whole lamb*. 
Also tAe whole ctrntmstai$res = all the cirrumstances’. 


2.88. In Pronouns. 


The irregular! ly of pronominal inHexion makee it 
necesaary to enumerate here all the formv. 


be 


SiDgular 
I. me 

[tAou, tAce) you 
he, Atm I 
she, her 
ti 1 

myself (ourself) 
likynlf), ytrurself 
ktmtelf I 
herself 1 
tisetf 1 

this 
Oat 

With retard to the laet 
noted that ahhoa^ fAote 


Floral 

MV, IM 

(yej you 

they, them 

cntrseli'ts 

yourselves 

themsetres 

these 

those. 

form* it nhould, however, 
trees u the regular plural 
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of that Irw, tlMM to no exnet ootm^Mndenoe botwoon 
them a« pfindpato bofiwo a rototive pranonn, a* the wg 
of fkoM iik» (Mom Mel) to really lele and Me tMe (the 
old pi tkgf «Mo benff otMolete). while Mel to only need 
befine a relatire proooon m a oanter: Mai wUM. lliae 
aleo to Mom prmmi wo bare no oiir re ep o o ding peraonal 
■infoUr, aa Mol pr awa l cannot bo need lor 'the penon 
p w e a nt’. 

Hotm pnmouoa are the eamc in both DombMO, e. g. 
Me, irAe, idbil (cf 6.5); oiben are uaed cmly in the eg, 
ae mcA, am (a), or only in the pi, a« both, 

hX\ thooe forma will be dealt with in the Morfdio- 
iogy ; in thu* volume there will only be occanon to apeak 
aeparately about tbom, that, lf«, yew, 2 H 

In Verbs. 

MJMl. A dtotincuon between (he two numbera to 
only made tn the preeent tenae. and only in the third 
pereon, which in the m haa the regular i ending, namely 
{»] after a idbilant. as in pmm, kuata, ■waapes, 
•ruler ; 

U) after a voiced non-aihilant, aa in goea, rtapa; 
lej after a voioeleiw non-tobilant, as m reals, ooofks; 
while the pi baa no ending and is thendore identical 
with the form uaod in Uie fimt pemoo amgular: (/, mv, 
yea, Mey) pniu«, Irus, MOMoyr, truA, ye, SMiy, real, oeayA. 

Irregular forma with change in the kernel are Aas 
(h«»] from Aaw |Ha>v|, airys {set] from feeij, dees [das] 
from th |du'), as alao vf) am, (lAea) arl, (Ae) u oormspond- 
ing to the pi are Cf 2 243. 

On the a ending see Morphology, where will alao be 
diacuRaod the obeolete singular endings ‘St and -I in the 
aeoond penmn (lAoa yoert, sAo/l, etc.) and -M in the third 
penKsi (Ar yocM). 

SJMM. With regard to the verb forms it to important 
to remember that the forma in -a and in -A (indudii^ 
ts, Mua, AaM, doM) were very frequently uaed in JOS as 

I* 
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plUfuls. Ilus usage begins about 1540 and declines about 
1640. It belong^ to the (fdandard) oonversationa] laR' 
guage and is accordingly fimnd very frequently in {days 
and letters, also in prose fiction, while it is very rare in 
higher literary or scicnUfic prose. Among dramatists Ben 
Jonson is the only one who makes little use of it ‘fhough 
the forms in -s onginated in the North, the syntaciioal 
usage may very well have started in the South, after 
1640 it lives on in vulgar or dialectal speech. (This is 
ehlefly a sutmnary of Knecht, K, p — 152). In the 
following chaptere these plurals in i fk) have not been 
considered, as the^’ have had little infiuenc«- on the devel- 
opment of etandard PE 

9.94a. The two numbers an* identical in all past 
tenses * (Ac fAcy) ireaf, spoAe, etc., the only cxr'eption Iwing 
i«r* (indicative) correspnndmg to the -g inw (obsolete 
second person ims/, tceri). In consequence of this no 
numerical distinction is made in the present tense if this 
was onginally a post lenee, a.« in Uie old preterite preeent 
verbs (omt, way, etc ) and in w«.«/ and ou^kt which liavc 
more recently developed preaent-tensc signification. On 
these forms an well as on i*trd(s) and on the old dis- 
tinction between sg dremk and pi drmM see Morphology 

Plurals of compounds. 

9.S1. In the vofd niajonti of compounds the final 
element only takes the plural inflexion as the one that 
represents the central idea, this is quite independent of 
the spelling as "one word ’ or "two words". Thus genHt- 
wten j eted pens I fcoy-aad-yfr/ loven ’ frerng*t^ | gfreedHtek* ’ 
fgrssssqroctfn | womankatern, etc 

9.99. Thus also in the conveniaUonally frequent 
oombinations of a proper name as first word and child, 
ffirlf sistsr, etc as last-word. 

Hioee Johnson children ] the four Smith ffirls { GE M 
1.82 all the Dodson mstsrs { ib. 176 the TWNver chUdrm | 
Tndlope D 2 232 the Pita Honard ifoung Iodise | Doyle 
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B 1.11 the JltoiM broAen i ilanlf T 61B ih« dWrimSh 
kmfkU mi imm «l«pt on. (Cf. Tbaek V 292 all the 
Jmkm ptophy. 

Appodtional Con^xmnds. 

In appoeitiotitti compounds tb« »un« rale 
generally obUine, that only the last part is mfleeted in 
the plural : 

taiff fnmds } gurl graduatt* | bog mttimgtri j BellamT 
L 93 parents clesinng bog rather than gir/ eJtiiirm | Ridge 
L 2G0 two small girl strangert. 

/tiUne trmvtUen | AV Mattb 18.23 and .'ll bn fiSlow- 
mrotmU 

Fielding T 4.181 these aoidur ftUotat . those t^Hmr 
JfaUom I Ward R 2.75 one of those London draZer ftUom ; 
Ru t' 160 yon aoldter tfoulkf 

Kb H.'i 1 2.122 \'our bndhtr kmgt and monarchs of 
the earth | Carlyle U 1.257 a nulhoit frrotter IBayfulwwa ‘ 
Darwin L 2 26 a fen brother futtmraUsh f Wells T 102 
certain gro<xT rerunai j Swift J 7 1 Stmtfon.l and ray other 
/nend maxkmti junn rather merrkoKt /rtrvds { Ml T 2852 
our artgkhoKr 

Me Cartliy 2.1H4 n'^jx-ctaUe JJmMuhmoM tidiabttaMi* of 
Daiuasi'Ue. 

Lamb E 1 151 tin Hohm Aedfrrnui* Carlyle K 13K 
^>0 cOH9tr%c1or$ al^o Kle\*nsi»D B 68) 

Tennyson L 1 1 4 dmly ymethiHg mo4himg$ | Sheridan 
296 noiM substaHtuxji ',NED soaw nbsZasiirrr 1530, mom- 
$itb*tmhve$ 1779, 15.12. N«aa« SBhsteJin» 1843). 

MJM. But when auia or uvjhom it the Srat word of 
nn app<«eitiniial compound, both elemental are inflected, 
the reaiKin losing apparently that the pi here doee not end 
in « and thus is not liable to be misheanl as a genitive 
ome. which would he possible if we fimned the pi laHem 
/rtemdi: 

More U 285 the siea prmta 1 Sh Mach I. 7 72 Bring 
forth mm-eJkefdrtm oneJy i AV' Ceu 32..5 am merumu and 
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HOiiMit tenumit | Lttlte 12.45 j Fnnktin A 44 two 
firumJk I Boott A 1 345 wun and mmm tingtrt | Wollii 
F 52 an anny of mem eook$ \ Hope Q 164 We conq>iie 
like Fenians or TFoawa Suffngtsta \ Riukin S«1 2.481 dwh* 
samts . . womun-utmts 

Note especially the fluent contrast: mm-tennaUM 
md maid-terwtmls (f)e(om P 43, Thack K 120, Kinffsley 
H 227, Kipl L 33) and the different tr««t.iient m nkmuwi 
imirrs => lady teritera, tctmen arhst$ lady atha1$, etc 
Thus we have also frequently men-foVc (Hardy T 102, 
Mered E 144. Kipl J 1.84, 2.16, Zangwill G 357, Bame 
M 58 etc., Fielding T 1.192 (dialect) men voke, 3.26 
men folks) and womem-folk (Hardy F 284, Htevenson Catr 68. 
Zangn'ill G 370, Kipl J 2.184, Harraden F 237, I>oyle 
S 4 40, Noma O 233, Hemck M 50, etc), rarer leoswa 
peopU Nwris O 207, soimfully wun-tXmgs Caine C 218-,* 
in Scotch Bame W 45 us teomen^hodtea 

This a«e of trOTnea an fiirt word is transferred U» 
uoweaiktiiKf (Sh Per IV. 6,159 wenicnkinde, Heaainontl 1<J6, 
Trelawney 20, Damn L 3.40, Stevenson (latr 18, Zang- 
will G 319, Lang Elsaaye in little 203) hy the side of 
the more usual woiaanAiNd t'eg Sh Shr IV 2,14, B*‘au 
moot 1 115, Scott A 1.90, etc etc I 

The unchanged moM or uxttwm in <iuch compounds i» 

rare- 

Haggard S 178 manser\'anta | Carpenter 1. 81 woman* 
friends | London W 101 the luan-animals | Paler R 13 
my man*aervants and my maid servants. 

If the first-word la in itself a compound of 
-mam (other than leoMaa), there is some uncertainty in 
the plural, owing no doubt to the identity in aoiind of 
gamtiemam and gtmiUmem [d^entlinanj, etc., in oonversational 
pronunciation ; 

1 have found gemtlemem behirc farmen (Fielding T 
4.237, Collier Engl 324X cemmamert (Swift PC 82, Colling 
wood Ru 59X PoAfalsrr* (Scott A 1.94), ttudemis (Di D 373), 
mtrewB (Mered E 54), aeguaintamta (ib 74), criekeltr* (ib. 
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102), piwritmtn (Thack P 1 249), nittma iCatM C 20), 
auA^ (Morley Spect XV'), patniert (Thack X 472), kij^ 
ifippmm A 326), riderg, pamngert, Jntmk 

Bui ffgnUmaau )M>fr>re tht- plural* ammmen (Harrison 
Kti 34). skarprra (Collw-r F)ncl 324), /ruiids (Uamultr^n 
F 20 b. 

Sumlarly jatirnepmen catfrrhtng (Ginv«* K 13Ut, liul 
jfOmmrtrmait-carpemftrf (Hardy 1> 02^, jotimr^JH tioemakerg 
(Ih N Jirt'. jamnei/mita ptaadrrrn (EUl* Early E Fn>»^. 
4.1 in". 

(^tvgffHtaM-pMtg (TcrmjiNjn L 4.12- 
9M. With cMdJ nhK, w#- find Komt; vaciiUUon 
NP 0“ child xi-iton* to th«* Zoo i NT '10 <'hild-i?eniu«f#; 
rkUdrfn later » in Th.ack. V 371 ‘JH'mi* l<> m<*aii *lovff> of 
children 


Compound Titles. 

11.817. "Ill ‘.'roupi* ot two title*, saya 

NEG § lolfl, lioih •drineiit* ar** inflcctf.l. a* in latd*- 
ftctflcuuiH.* S l<irdi ja<hm, knagktf'^f'mplarg ' lhlj“ rule, hoa 
ever, r not muvermlly •dii*fr\*‘<l. One Knidi*hman abont 
1 mM'-Utl on I^crd Chtm-tllor^. ar lloT br»»itat^-»I 

t»cta«'4'ii l^ada (''k^.futlhr and i oi ChtmctU • «, hut neiOur 
iTienliofo d ihi di'uhh' phirai xion 

E^ tiu(f!<'~ fi.nu hteratnr. 

r^nhaai" Ml K j 

;jr<‘n''''tsv* Ijiiim. r HI. 21 214 ' iHud Ifayo* 

(Mert’d E 32tf / • .^I <’«rtbi J 430' ) f^id- 
« ii 1*4, 

KatitAfg 7fmpiiii4 Fhark 2n2. ll.iwt(i > 2114, WeH? 
I' l.'*y 1 Knttfkli Ha^pttatii: t .•*. ott U T'> HJie^ Ijn.zer 
25114) j ikaitrmtfen, r'.\>tt Iv I'l* A'niailfjc Con 

}MnnoHf ',I)cf*«e (; 2>*) 

ill' atjtifrta t^Srolt Iv 127 .fo it(i 172 — 

not th«f) u'*od now 

Mr. Speakers Jloltne?* \ I’l-'S) 
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LmUmHl ColoHtU (Th«ck8l9| 176} j Urnttment^tmiTiU 
(Thack E 2.291) | Lieutewmt-Gotm'tiors (Kipl J 2.88}. 

majtr^-gfneraU (TIiAtk E 2.291, 8ha« 2.30, wt^or 
rah Sbaw P XIX). 


Title and Name. 

8.S8. Ill ;;n>up?( ctmaiHting (vf a title -f- a proper 
name then* ban la^n for the last two centuriee a ten- 
dency to pve the plural inflexion to the latter. Tina la 
inentione<) by Elphinatou l76o vol 1,230- "Vveral Mr. 
Jokns {for .Mester Johna), vanoua Masfer-Jacky'r, the Mr. 
Wests and the Mrs. IKra/s, the Mr. and Mrs Wests, the 
Master- Wests and the JtfiM-M'eaijt. both tbr /j(fni-.9/ra»feSf 
etc,” 

Example.*! of both conatructiona ; 

Mr. [Mister]- Austen M 41 the Mr. Hertnuns | Hope 
C 178 a thousand Mr. Taylors. Thus also .\usten E 96, 97. 
Di N 554, Thack V 375, etc. Jfudert before a name 
Keetiis never to have been u.Hed; m inmiinercial lanKua^^e 
Messts lineMoa, uicajoz, inej.}z] is iiMsd insU-ad . Messrs 
Jackson = cv*llo«]uially Ike Mr, JarJuous. 

Master. Di N (si-viru! liinoa) the Master OumtnUseg, 
orict' (599) with double plural tke Masters VrummUms. 

Mia here the plural {iniaisu, niisuizj it) naturally 
avoided for the sake of euph<>ny, McCarthy 2 6-51 hun- 
dreds of Mrs, TulliveiN all over England 

Miss' Ever Hjnof the firwl appearaiu-^* of tlu-. shor- 
tened form ol Mistress {Mis ) then* has l>eeti Kinie hesi- 
tation in the plural; but "such combination-H as tke Mmaes 
Smith, the brothers Smith now sound peilantic, the former 
being also liable to cause confusion with Mrs [nimsj. and 
in crdloquiol language it is usual to say the Mm Smiths" 
(Sweet NECJ $ 1020) The difference between pedantic 
and natural grammar is well brought out m the following 
quotation (from Yates, Fidgets Diet ) “the Miss Inderwicks, 
aa the girls called them, or the .Misacs Inderwick, ns they 
culled theroselves " 







I have taken the mxperflaons jmim to note down • 
nnmher of paaaages in literatiur, in which both types 
occur; 1 have found the type ike Mi%ae» N, in Fielding, 
ThaeJe, Carlyle, Di, GK, Mm Ward, Ridge, and the type 
lAe Jftn in Fielding, (foldainilh, Rtehardaoo, Miaa 
Auaten, Byron (DJ 13.85', (oleridge, Tback, Di, GE, 
Trollope, Anstey, Mrs Waid, H Jamee. 

Examples with other titles: 

8h Wiv 1. 2.2 twenty Hir John FaliU^ffs | ib IV. 5.71 
Thioe Dod»r FeutlasMM [ Stevenson V 96 there are not 
many Doeior JokMotu ; Franklin 1 72 the two Docten Bond f 
Trollope D 3.9H Me}or Tt/fo* are cheap ! Swift J 154 
{note of editor] There were several CoUrnel FieUiuft in tbs 
first half of the 18*“ cent. ’ ib 158 I »aw two Lady Betti/t 
there ( By DJ 11.80 the ixsdy f’arofmet ! Ru 8el 2.431 
(lonenls. Regmie, and Lady Marhtikt 1 Carlyle H 129 I 
would ride into Leipzig, though it rained Dake-Georyee for 
rune days running | ib. 141 Retjtnt-Merrays t ib. 261 King- 
Himrpi, Qaem Ehsabelht 

9.99. T%t brotkert iimutk le no parallel case, as 
l>rotA<T if> no uUe, therefore » ir. never added to the name: 
Tback V 77 the iwo brother^ Crawley j Mered E 463 
the bmlhers' Cngglesby, etc 


Substantive and Adjective. 

Coiii[H»uiids With po8t*adjuutt adjectives are 
chiefly Krtwh, and we mmetimn find the French in- 
flexion of Uith euK>(,snUv« and adjective (cf ITogtesa 
§ 141, tielow 2 76) But generally only one s is found; 
in the older, and. still to wme extent in uiodoni, literary 
language the «b took the «. while the tendency, eepeeiolly 
in cunversation, is now towards inflecting the groups os 
wholes and thua to add s to the adjective This ten- 
dency IS strengthened by the fart that to the modem 
ImguiaUc feeling the final element may often aland aa a 
aubetantive rather than as an adjective (patmt, gnoraf. 
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pbtnU), — Cirlyle’s (F 2.97) A/fv id9o Twlfcr i* the ptand 
of a proper name (4.43). 

letttrs patents f (Sh R2 IL 1.202. II. 3.130. Jaek 
Straw III. 1.90, 94, also Pope); Utters patent (Hope C 138, 
many ex. in NED) . letter patents does not seem to be found. 

kingkis errant (Mai 134 kny^^tcs erraunte j Buiier 
H 117 I Scott Iv 131 j Mrs Browtimg A 23b | Ru C 180 
with knighU patient), kmgkt-erraHh Farqtihar B 323 i Ot 
Do 31 I Doyle F 1(>4, now the usual form. DtamU- 
erroMt nonce-word Tennjiuon 423 

Gbarte-iMirlia/ still frequent in liooks and nea'spapem; 
conrt-marfuU (in NED from 1600, Su»ele 17)2, sJao for 
instance Steele, Face of Wat. 25), the i>rtlinary fonn in 
conversation In tlie Daily News .Sept. 14 '<>6 I noted 
ftmii-ntartsals in the leader, but rourlr-mariutl Iwirr on p 7. 
Weale pnMyqsus (f) More T 30. 
ifnrs-apparfit/Thack V382; ap{>amt» Au'-ten M 42-”> 
Attorney t- General Byron DJ 13 69, NED Examiner 
1812, Murray: belter Attorney (frdtraii Hunt) f 

Governors General Scx-Icy E 251; .M’ lUroim.or Orarni/f j 
JUtr* general Swiri T 46 | The States Umcial ( ~ lea Etats 
g4neraux) Macaulay B 208 i Farmer Generals Ih T 1.167. 

Ixirds Appealanta Sh R2 IV ! 101 | lof.h jeiramumMt 
M'Cnrthy 2.43 

Owfias germans i (('h , Hall li>40). eousitto <jerH§aM the 
prevjilent form; count, fjtrinaaii pn*ttv ('*tinrn>>ii ii> l5th U> 
18th e, Bee NED, has it «1 m. fr\/n» S..iuhey; set 

alpo Sh Wiv IV. 5.79 tliree Onen-J*Tinati'< 

Arromta current Ru U 139 * pnees cttrtenf Bennett 
W 2.129 

femes covert NED fmm ISIH, frmme tl*. from 

Butler Hud 

hndes-elect Wapner Manners 9o 
eroten-imperiaU la plant) Ward F 153. 
i/cin/toe plurals in preference to getutiees plural j Rid|r« 
B 199 please don't count the Jirat person riHgulars in my 
letter indusafive presents 





Typ* hMdM. 


ft 


Type handllut 

S.4S. A ipeclal clan coroprisM compcmndit witib 
yyt. Tlw older ooDctraction in whiob the eb wu infected 
and fvM wsH added me an adjective (followed br of) hae 
|[enerallj niven way to the modem one, in which the 
whtde group w apprehend^nl a« one name of measure. 
Thia ie quite natural, a* a pemon may have three load* 
/«!• of pcae, though he haa only two hande, and aeveral 
banJutfnU of fruit even if he posf««e»e« not a single l»akel 
biiivaelf. (fierman has pmae k/hutectM, while Danish says 
k$h hamt/nlde). 

Exainplfw of l>oth conrtmctioni* • 
b4s be^m/nl Mere<l T 102 | ba^nh NED from Kane 
1856. 

batJcH -.W Matth 14 20 tweloe baskeU fmll j heukei- 
fnik (NED from Hall 165i») Ru K HI. Ru P 2.117. GK 
A 301, Rachie M rjr,. Barrie M ll>5. 

book ■ Wanl K 414 I can gi%'e y(*u book$-f*U of them, 
tax ' Tliark S 119 whole boj/nti of pitta 
: (’onway C 167 bmekets/mU f*f tea. 
ntj/ ; Well** T 22 n/n/id* of people, 
oo/inu : Pace J 112 rolmmntt-fnll (in newspaper) 
ri*/> ' Ru r 117 by handfuls and mpfnh 
dloaAeg ‘ Thack N 313 two domkeyefni of children 
hand knHd/uJj, Butler Beee lirU.HU. GE A 447, Hawth 
S KVi elc 

moHik ; tMulk/et* Austen M 9. Morn* KP 1 !•* 

pad ; Sh Tp II 2 20 by pai/e-/»/# 

pete : Bennett W 1.1 !<> other i>ru-fnl> 

ipoon : tpotin/nh Bynwi DJ 2.15S, Ridae 1< 294 

/AtmAlr : Thack 8 76 bv tkmbUfnh 

tml '.imlfnU Ru P 1. 3.3.5. 

For i-»imjniund» wiUt -teiwtk set' 7. 

Type break-down. 

4.4S. SulMitanlivesi fomied (wiUiout endinij) fniin a 
verh-phrase consisting of verb ami luivx'rb (prcp.l some* 



take the plural ending in the firat and aometimea 
in the aecmd element. 

(onnucr-bacl: : Ridge N 137 eervanta with their 
bark and evenings out) 

brtak auvf : hreakt Times in NED. 

brtnk dmra : Ellu Trans. Philol. »oc. 'BH.80 brtmim 
detni; more oftert breakdotau: Stedman Oxf. 12U Caine 
in First B 73, Zangwill G 16, Academy 'iNi, Max ' 
Muller Coemopolis '97.659. 

eat off : London W 23 the cttt-nff§ around which the 
sled bad to go iAmr). 

draw baei : always dratebtuks. 

go between ■ always go-betw^ns, 

go dotrn : ob84jlete go-douns (‘gulps', sec NED). 

Kend out : Adie A 50 kaad-outs (meaning?). 
hmgbg: keaig-hg'i, hamate RJo 1.46 and 73 (=3 hangere- 
on), obwilete. 

hold ap : Herrick M 228 (and ctminton in 1'. B.) the 
kold-ups. 

kirk up • Fludyor 104 kuk-upt 
Iran to ‘ NED 1638 lean~too$ 

lock out . Renew of R. Jan. '06.70 locJca-out: lock-ouis 
more common, thus Times *06, London C 21, NP often. 

lool(-oiU : Masefield C 66 the look-ontt (men on the 
look-out). 

make up * GE lAfe 2 189 the Zouaves, with their 
wondrous MaAe-M 7»8 an wunien, also NP'll. 

(saOg o«l : Defoe P 77 make loflies out), 
set back. 'Wyatt, ed. of Cjmb. 123 to mend slowly 
and with apparent eete-back; NP '09 the same set-baeke, 
the same ddficulties; also NP'll and 12, Wells N 502. 

Mt doum : Austen P 17 and G£ A 162 set-downe 
(‘rebukes’). 

$et off : Bronte P 134 foils ... as ut-off$ for her own 
endowments. 

eet to : NP several iet»-io; Amt NP*09 this world's 
hair-pulhng tet-ioa (‘fights'). 





f>iw twilwOr. n 

tdkakt imm Chad bad'): alwajn $luA $ dmn (Caine S 
&.07, eto.) or tAefadownt. 

•Aak* : goring our ship sereral MkuM^ into the 
wind (Brynildeen'e Diet.). 

stetuf /oef : Merrd E 215 ihoee veteran old 
wUnri up : Beaumont 2.397 lest the wet 6oke through 
jxrax fterhqw ('kind of boota'). 

ttop over : tUrp-overn common (J. 8. (‘breaks of railway 
journey'). 

m lako’tmt and take-uu (NED). 
laJw ; Mitftml (NED) Uke-^t. 
trp-hark ; Boothby Dr Nic. 292 iry~h*fkt 
trp-dnitrm ‘ Elenit.>n B 50 frp-<iotetu 
fare oai 8u*ele Face of W .5S hrm-omts } KP 94 and 
'10 faraewtr. 

lani otvr: an Englishman answered; ''ttmumen, I sup- 
pose, but one would avoid using it m the pL" 
imie-ap Anir NP 'I2 newspaper imiMajM. 

S.44. In stmie of these compounds it is perhaps 
more natural to take the first element as containing the 
past participle than the common form (inf ) of the verb, 
thus in 

coat-mrag Sh R3 II 2 6 carfavragcf ! Mrs. Browning 
A l7i, Itoyle 8t 164, etc. caitairafn. 

nn-omtg 8h As 11. 2 21 ruMatratej | now frequently 

nraotr^a 

We have certainly the |>articiple m dop-otUs ('canoee* 
or 'rmigh dwellings'), 

frwm-iipe (‘grown up people’), which has lately be- 
come common; Bo-Peep (a children's paper) '85 71, Kip- 
Img J 1.113, Douglas Green Bbutters 59. Ridge (1 l79, 
N 182, Bookman Dec '05.107. 

Type breakwater. 

9.4A1. These compounds of a verb its object 
always form Ui« plural by adding t to tbe whole word, 
the two tendencies to inflect the subetantival part and to 
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inilcct the laM v>art giving here Uie same reanlt Ural 
hr§akfasts . hrmksioiut . hr<nl n c«i t r$ . cure-aUs NP’ll .ea^ 
Aroati S)i Macb 111 4.16, etc* Sh H5 V 2>29& . 

hold-olh . htmrnotkmgs ptckpockH* . jndt-jwrM* Sh LL IV. 
3.208 scofe-crmcs . ttU~taltr (SED as early as 1348). 

Hamjmm belongs to this class (one who hai^ a 
man) th«.>ugh nuw it is apprehended as a man (eubjeol) 
who hangs (8 64). The pi is kangmeH, Sh Cor L 6 
n. 1 103 

Note the difficoity «ben the final element In sadi oom- 
poonds cktM not fonn ite pi in aa aeen in n leUar froan. 
Ingleby (E6t 12 I did com two {worde]l t. e, In MS; but 
MM I CTponged before aending it off — that wm wn r r tk dU — 
a noiae ■ bogle. It eeeme a good word , yet, when I came to 
test it, it failed Try the plnrai. wbo conld bear the eoand of 
«rar#-dt«idr ? 

S.4A3. The latter part of a compound of this type 
may be a pi form, and yet the whole a sg substantive; 
thus a sawhmer (e.g. Stevenson JHF 7) | a 'Kups-^aUsiet 
(Di N 544; cf howeeer on ftUtawi) I Hay H 139 the 
Aakc-haaJt wu disposed of | [Herrick M 19 a croas-roads; 
gimerallr a cross-road, where cross of course may be adj ] 
Thos also a rtoeepstakes Beaconsf L 118 a most eadtiltg 
sweepstakes | Holmes A 106 a slashing sweepstakes. The 
form npeepsiaJu, which is also found, is originally incorrect. 

1 have no examples of plurals of such words. 

M.44. 1 have two examples of plurals of voids 

made up of vb object -f* adverb, bemdes the familiar 
forgetmenoU: 

Shaw Church 3 (also as a title of 

book 1902) I Wells A 238 the ^gliah bookshop, with 
its gaudy reatk-m*-dowmi of gilded and embotMMMl cover. 

Other phrase compounds. 

S.47. Other substantives containing verb phraaea: 
(/arviwflf) I ns'er-do-iMtfs NSD 1845, alao Hankin 1.182 | 
) KP 98 political ^-ky-tAs-skiss [not in dlcij] | 
Parker R 155 merrg-go-rmmda \ Bennett W 2.265 



tjf •Amcw. n 

kmm I Hu^y F 188 pidit-aO-tagMtr | Swift J 89 an« of 
tbani tid'ce m ^tkorti^t I'll ocmsider j ib. 14 1 One ol Umm 
oddi><M>nie-«horUi«e | NP 04 wippr c ee in g epeeJeacuicf [U. S. 
onltoeoMd inns’] | Mured R 431 spite o' the wn^ht ’• terns ] 
Kipl L 229 everlasUng considemtion of might'hsee-beefis | 
Rkl|(e G 227 nn old Isdy who gave proud Infunnwtioo 
that she belonged to the te«-tenu | Butler N 184 morel 
/rifis»r>streag(te | The " Skali^Soft” of the Bible [title of 
book 1887] 

Note especially the double inflexion in Thack H 9 
itlM-d'ye-caU-emt pantaloons | ; Lh N 306 to break up 

old ajMMmatJons and wbat-dinyou-callems of that kind I 
Tliark 20] I talked by the side of the what-dy'e* 
call-'em I Di D 305 Oh my stars and tekafM-Umr-namti$ 
(»»g what's. bis name] — Of also Wells V 30 advanced 
notions, Uumeii tcho fhiU [from a well-known book by 
Orant Allen] 

S.4M. Not to l»e dieungut»he«l from theae com- 
ps'umls tue the plurals of whole utterance* (sentence* or 
parte of sentence*) treated a* quotation-word* (c£. 8-2). 
Examples arc not needed in great number : 

Defoe K 2 tS the expense of ton thoiuand and /"*, 
and $md he's, and kt told mu §, and I told Aua's, and the 
like I UK A 202 the pu)>ils had said their “Uood-nigfata'' | 
NB '12 if all the ‘if unlys' could Iw roaliied | Hugbea 
T 2 170 all the "Tkou $kaU nol’t” which the law arrote 
Up I Byron lU 13 91 Proud of his "Hoar kimu!" [ Tbaek 
V 295 hi talk of burning /Of"# was child's play | OE 
A 77 harid-«hakings and "How art goaV | Ward D2^0 
Re could not renieml>er that she had aaid any "Iteak 
fom't" since she canir J NP One “J w «>rr|f for goa/*’ 
weigh* more than ten "i tiM ffom so'iT j Bennett B 16 
“J am afraid.'' "/ don't wwaf mg q/hmit'." 

Type eftemoon. 

9.49* 8ub*tantives conssting of a prepoation and 
it* ob;^ take i Bnally; 
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ttfttmoemM I at'hmmes, NED from 1745, WardRS.SOd 
four “At homes " I Caine C 301 ih«ir "At Homw'' | Sbav 
C 205 foor at bomea | thus apelt differenUy] { Cartjrle 
R 2.330 these perpetual ‘not>at'home'fl' of Irving | Kardf 
P 83 Not-at-bomea were h.*irdly natunUixed in Weather* 
bai7 I NP '04, etc., the owf-q/’-irorfr* 1 GE A 382 Umg t*h 
rnorroK* of activity | Carlyle 8 39. etc., weraHi, 

Cf. also XIX th Cent. '90,458 Those ‘nearit to Mototn^a' 
of which Sir Frederick Bramwell spoke recently. 

A case analogous to those mentioned in 2.452, where 
the object was in the pi, is the sb bthpeen-Heeka; this is 
used as a pi by Dana 1840 (NKD| these between 
decks were 

Type looker-on 

ML Words of Ihi!* lyj>e (verlwil noun m -er -t- 
adverb) always have » adde<l to the fu>l element * 

Hers PI A II. 47 (NED) mmtra abomte } At^ham 8 72 
breeders and hnmgtrs vp of the worthiest men | Ml H 
1.106 the staaders by, also 6b Cymb II 1 12, R3 (. 2.162, 
L 8.210, Sped 5a j 6h Wint \'. 1,29. Ineertaine looktn 
cn I Alls I. 1.132 bUnem rji | ib. 1 2 45 gonn ftoeimird | 
Troil 111. 2.208 all pittiful gorra behrttne i Beaumont I,9K 
Not a bed Ladicsl* Y'are good sxttera np | Fielding T 2.45 
] Ftelding 3.451 his trktppers-m | lAinh E 2.213 
parposelesa visitants, dropper* la. as thf^y are railed ; 
Hardy F 366 soroened from the view of passtm a/mg ike 
road I Galsworthy M 135 gorrs out ; Jtaagera-ov | paMarrt-bg. 

Type goinR-on. 

M9. The same is true of verbal nouns m -mg -4- 
adv.; 8h H5 FV'. 1 260 what are thy cammtngs inf; also 
GE M 1 131 I Meas III 2.154 Ins owns bringing* /otik * 
Swift T 54 greater btgimgt out | Wordsw P 1,142 goodtogf 
on I Ansten M 41 his usual going* on-, also GR M 1.341, 
Caine C 8, etc, | Quincey 32 the daily caf/img*'gimr ) 
lyle H 14 &1I nuking* ioten | Mrs Browning A 47 faoUo 



M8.] Typ* n 

■liihff i 4 > Of niimow gods ) Di N 046 the faintings aoA 
(be cwi M « g» -<p { SteveneoD C 73 canTftiift am ( Bhaw C t6 
Jwe e l tK y s dem | Caine E 164 in regafd to ray poor doingp, 
or ttynmtft'tthdo. 


Type aon-in-law. 

S.SS. In groups of sb 'f prep + sh generally the 
first sb Ulceii the plural infiection: 

fowj-ot-loie I iiiauij-o/'AoiKwr | co4U*-e/-armu (sg ooat'of- 
arms) | Thark V 312 all the ataid»~€/-4ill~wrk) three quarUn 
qf tm kfnr | men-vf-uw [ McCarthy 2 471 lawwihi-ol-inTr. 

But here alw we find rorne results of the tendency 
to treat such gnmps as inseparable onita, taking -s finally. 

Spanish ktd^qot instead of the earlier de algo, 

Portuguese fidalgo*) This is particularly natural when 
th« word i« no more analyiod into its original coraponenta, 
«,g $lmgab«d» (Mered E 24), where a originally stood for 
the prep. on. Other example* are. 

^U-o'-lkt trutpt Dc»jle F 39. NT ’93. Wells T 40, 
Jackson, Shaw 144, but Tennys 51 mitt-o' -tAf^tnup ] Tback 
V 54 the cold-ronmd'o/'ho^a insicle; but GE S 33 the 
romdM of huf I StevenaoD V [p.y] so raany Joan-of-Arv^a ] 
BrontO P 107 a march full of Jack-o'-lamtkoms | Txiwell 
324a on Foarik-of-Julga | Parker R 207 “Btand off, Jack- 
(two coostablee], but Butler Eaaays [p. a couple 
of Jacks-ln-lbe-boz | Zangwill G 191 Men are dog-m-tlu- 
mmagen [also dofS-in-the''nanger]. 

Cat o' moKahna (pi NED 1432 caltee of tlie mown* 
tayne and 1842 (Lytton) ooii-a-siowiifam) is often felt as 
a single word and spelt oataMovalatti ; pi 1650 oatanowi* 
teMsa; the ahorter form eahrawnmi always seems to be 
treated in this way; there are three quotations from 
19th c. in NED for eatammUa. 

This is the rule in some dudecte also for the -m- 
Imo omnbinaUooa: fatker-m-lami, doagUtr-in-latea, Darling- 
ton, Folk Speech of South Cheshire 36. 

M«em« csfiMi OfwBSHf II. 


a 
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A special case, id which both aubatantiTes may be inflected, 
is seen in Shaw J 43 hotels at which he spends his Fridays-to- 
Tuesdays 

2 . 54 . Sometimes the preposition is left out, and 
then s is added to the whole compound: 

Hardy T 514 People marrj' stster-laws continually 
about Marlott | Hardy W 244 it was begun by my father 
and his, who were hrother-latos [dialectal] | Shaw C 203 
it was hard to spend quarterhours with him, cf Hardy 
W 231 this quarter-hour [cf. 12.9] 

Type good-for-nothing. 

2 . 55 . A substantive made up of a adjective -}- 
prep. -|- subst. sometimes is inflected as a whole; good- 
for-nothings (Spencer Man v. State 18, Ridge G 81, etc.). 
Thus also Beaumont 4 364 one of your London Itgkt o' 
loves (= ‘loose women'), while Du Maurier, Trilby 142, 
writes lights o’ love, and Mrs. Browning A 260 those 
light-of-love. 

Four-in-hand (‘carriage with four horses driven by 
one person’) has a final -s (Disraeli NED), Caine C 375 
carnages, four-m-hands | Rev. of R Febr. '99 125 the 
Kaiser’s greys are used mostly as “four-in-hands” But 
in Queen's London 127 The fours-m-hand assembled 

2 . 56 . When two words are connected by means of a 
foreign preposition, we have some hesitation between the natural 
English auto-da-fes and the foreign autos-da-fe (NED), it is usual 
to write pi auies-de camp (Thack. N 202, V. 351, Kingsley H 343, 
Game E 123 etc), but the is not pronounced, the gen pi is 
written the aides-de-camp’ quarters in Thack. E 2.20. Goldsm 647 
agreeable t&te h-tetes. 

Type coach-and-six. 

2 . 57 . Examples of plm-als of words connected by 
means of and'. 

Doyle M 229 How many one and stocpences are neces- 
sary to make up fifteen pounds || Bennett A 86 I've no 
patience with six-and-eight-penccs [i e. solicitors’ fees] j 
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Bennett W 1 .99 you’ll want more of seven-and-three-qvarters 
and eights [numbers of gloves] than anything || Thack 
Lect. (ed. Regel) .SI the sound of coaches and six | Ru 
P 2.34 the convenience of English carriages and four \ Di 
(cit. Flugel, look) looking post-chaises-and-stx at Dolly | Han- 
kin 3 152 I don’t want your carnages and pair || Ward 
D 2.250 All the tones of the street, its white and 
greys || Doyle M 13 the affair ended in umversal whisky - 
and-sodas | Galsworthy P 3.84 two whiskies and sodas | 
Chesterton F 108 endless brandies and sodas \ Zangwill 
G 363 hrandies-and-soda | Philips L 82 keeping himself 
up with unlimited brandies and soda || Sh H4A IV. 2.22 
I prest me none but such tostes and butter [= effeminate 
fellows]. 

Other compounds. 

It 18 not easy to class the following examples 
of plurals of compounds 

Di Do 116 three unknown something elses \ Lowell 
337 the American everything elses | ib 339 And so many 
everythings-else || Austen E 23 forming these schemes in 
the in-betweens || Egerton K 134 none-so-prettys || Di Do 53 
m the dullest of No Thoroughfares | ib 136 backing out 
of no thoroughfares | Gissing G 215 her bandboxes, and 
her what-nots | dry-as-dusts (from Scott A) 

Foreign plurals. 

Si.6. Many foreign words, especially Latin and Greek, 
keep their original (nominative) plurals, though in the 
more famihar words there is a strong tendency to form 
a regular English plural. In some cases the traditional 
pronunciation of Latin involves changes m the kernel of 
the word. 

S.61. -a (rarely -e Greek) pi (Lat)- agape -m, 
also -ai, rarely -es . alga [ffilga] -a [ 80 ^ 51 -] . antenna -ae 
(GE S 86 ) -as . formula se (Spencer A 1 448) and, much 
more frequently -oa (Carlyle H 137, Bronte P 265, Thack 
N 314, Came C 341, Gissing B 219, Shaw J 256, James 

3* 
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A 1 69, Gummere Ballads often, Sinclair IR 84, etc ). 
lacuna -« (Zangw G 203) -as . larva -se. (Darwin, Romanes, 
Kipl S '73') . minutiw [m(a)i‘nju‘J'ii ] rare in the sg . nebula 
-se penumbra -se (Hardy F 309) . stria -se (Ru S 1.386) . 
tenebrae (Beaconsf L 58) not used m tg . vei ruca -se . uvula 
■se, also -as (Shaw D '"7 5) . vertebra -se (Spencer A 1 400) 
vesica -se [vi'eaisi ]. — Arena and idea have only as. Thus 
also iubpeena (m which -a is the Latin ablative -d) and 
the Italian sonata -as (Congr. 229) and vista -as 

Cornucopia is the lecognized form (Scott A 2 30, etc) 
from a late Latin nom instead of cornucopise {-se is the 
gen . sg), NED has the pi cornucopias 1670, cornucopases 1762 
2.62. -us pi -i (Lat., pron. [ ai]): anthropophagus -i . 
cactus -i (Kipl J 43) -uses (Haidy F 4, Spencei A. 2.128) 
cirrus -i (Ru P 2 140, there also cirrostrati) . colossus -i 
(GE Mm 128, 176) -uses. Columbus Ritchie M 155 a thou- 
sand Columbuses or Columbi, whatever the plural may 
be, cross the ocean . convolvolus i -uses, Matthew Arnold 
274 uses convolvolus as pi cumulus -i (Phillpotts M 358) . 
focus -i (Archer Ain 66) -uses .fungus [fArjgos] [fAndjai 
fAggai] (Hardy F 355, Holmes A 215, 287). -uses (Ste- 
venson JHP 181) genius -» in the sense 'spints’ (Ma- 
caulay E 4.68, Archer Am 7) -uses 'men ol genius’ (Spec- 
tator 234 spelt Genius's, Zangw C 93) hippocampus -i 
(Bridges E 14) . hippopotamus -% (Poe 355, Haggard S 63) 
-uses . humerus -t (Ru U 4) . incubus -i (By DJ 5.90) lite- 
latus -i . Magus -i . mythus -t (Coleridge) -uses (Carlyle H 18), 
generally myth, myths . narcissus -i (Shelley 655, Zangwill 
Cosmop. 1897 620) -uses, also narcissus as pi (Galsworthy 
C 75) . nucleus -i . octopus -t [Review of R. March ’00 255 
the OctopUs of Octopi); NED gives onl)' octopodes, a pe- 
dantic form for which no quotation is found, and anglicized 
■uses (1884) . polypus -i (Tennys. 6) -uses, NED has also 
polypodes (1636) radius -i, rarely -uses ranunculus i -uses, 
sarcophagus -i (Poe 348) -uses (Carlyle H 86) . stimulus -i 
(Ellis M 340, Spencer A 2 45, Kidd Soc Ev 8) terminus 
-i (Bennett W 2.126) -uses tumulus -t (Di Do 41). 
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The following words seem only to have -uses : bolus . 
bonus . callus ( cs Holmes A 156, 326) . chorus (-es Steven- 
son M 91) . circus ciocus. 

It IS only too natural that many people feel consi- 
derable difficulty in applying the Lat ending -t correctly; 
Palmer, Folk-Etymology, quotes ignorami (The Standard, 
1880) and ommht. Aldnch Stillw. 73 has “that Shakford 
is what I call a born genet” as vg. 

5.63. -us pi -us (Lat); in pronunciation a diffe- 
rence 13 sometimes made from the traditional pronunciation 
of Latin quantity, sg [-as] pi [ ju s, -jus] : apparatus -us 
-uses (pi rare, the often used collectively) . meatus. 
Most of the words belonging to this class take -uses', cen- 
suses . prospectuses sinuses. 

Words, in which -us is not the Lat. nominative en- 
ding, take -es: rebuses omnibuses Cf also Ruskin U 131 
the plus quantities or, — if I may be allowed to coin an 
awkward plural — the pluses . the minuses (constantly 
used in schools) 

2.64. -o pi -i (Italian, pron. [-i]): banditto -i , this 
latter form used as a sg Macaulay E 4 273 a banditti of 
bailiffs followers , also bandit -s palazzo -i (Allan W 142) . 
solo -i -os (Congreve 229, Zangwill Cosmop ’97.618) . so- 
prailo -i -os . virtuoso -i -os. Cf. also Shelley Pr 276 two 
alto relievos, Ru S 1 269 bassi-rehevi (but 1 376 bas-reliefs) . 
Mrs Browning A 249, 256 has the pi persiani 

-e pi -i (Italian, pron [-i], pi thus m sound = sg) 
dilettante -i . gondoliere -i (Shi 207), generally gondolier [gon- 
do'lia] -s lazzarone -i. 

2.651. -um -on (Greek) pi -a : aquarium -a (Spen- 
cer A 1.473) -urns . arcanum -a (Swift T 62), rare m sg . auto- 
maton -a . bacterium -a candelabrum -a (Di Do 266, Ward 
E 112, Doyle S 6 14), cf below compendium -a (Huxley) 
-urns (Swift T 84) criterion -a . datum -a, cf. below . desi- 
deratum -a . effluvium -a . encomium -a, generally -s (Di 
N 443, Meredith H 43) erratum -a (Franklin 41, 51), 
cf below lustrum -a -urns, cf. 2 653 . medium -a (Mase- 
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field M 272) -um (ib.) . maximum -a (Ru U 89) . memorandum 
■a (Di Do 185, Shaw D 63) -ume (Defoe R 2.35, P, 51, 
101, Galsworthy C 270; now usual) . minimum -a (Ru U 89) . 
pendulum -a (rare) -urns (Stevenson D 256) . phenomenon -a, 
rarely -ons (Di N 309) . ovum -a (Defoe P 99) serum -a 
(Masefield M 222, 272) . symposium -a (Welle V 138). 

The following words seem to have only s-plurals: 
chrysanthemum -s (Phillpotts M 136) decorum -s (Gold- 
smith 621, Austen P 192; Fox 1.238 Wilh. ^leister abounds 
with indecorums) . geranium -s (Hardy F 4) . gymnastum -s 
lexicon -s magnum (Hope C 78 champagne in magnums) 
millenntum -s . nostrum -a (NP ’ll) premium -s (Spencer 
A 1.450). 

fi.SHfi. Isolated plurals in -a: genus [d^i'nos] genera 
[djenara], cf Egerton K 93 subgenuses stamen [steiman] 
stamina [steemina], now usually stamens, while stamina has 
become a sg, cf below . abdomen abdomma (Wells T 27) . 
specimen specmina (rare) -mens (frequent) . dogma dogmata 
(Ru P 3.26), generally dogmas .phantasma phantasmata (Scott 
A 1.159) . thema themata rare vas [vses] vasa [veisa]. 

S.693. These a-plurals are liable to be confused 
with the a-singulare, and new plurals in are some- 
times formed. Thus instead of the unfamiliar animalculum 
the word animalcula is used as a sg; pi animalculk is 
pretty frequent (Noms O 634, Welle N 300, Page J 114, 
Review of R. Febr. ’05 200) . apocrypha pi -as is now the 
ordinary word . bronchia pi -« by the side of -o as a pi -a 
candelabra sg (Merriman V 50, Caine P 24), pi -as (Scott 
Iv 76) . data often eg in the sense 'information’ (Krapp, 
Mod. Engl. 296; Ridge L 204 ehe discovered much data 
about the university) . errata 'printer’s errror’ pi -as -aes 
in 17 th and 18 th c ; now in a different sense an errata 
'a list of printers' errors’ . lustra pi -as observanda's pi 
(Swift T 84) phenomena -as see NED saturnalia (Scott A 2 1 
an universal saturnalia seems to be proclaimed) . stamina 
now frequent as a eg in the sense 'power, vitahty’ 
strata -as. 
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2.06. •es pi •es (thus unchanged) : series . species, 
rarely specieses (Butler H 26) . superficies. 

-is pi -es (Lat.) “in careful speaking we distinguish 
the pi [p^'ren{»iBi'z] from the sg [pa'reninsis], but in 
ordinary speech the -ea is shortened to [-is] so that no 
distinction is made between sg and pi in the more 
familiar words.” (Sweet NEG § 1008). analysis analyses 
(Kingsley H 333) . axis axes . basis bases . crisis crises, rarely 
cnsises (Tennyson L 1.266) . hypothesis -ses . igms faiuus 
tgnes fatui (Byron 992) . metamorphosis -ses . metropolis pro- 
bably only -Uses (Slosson, Am. Univ. 443) . nemesis nemeses 
(Moulton, Sh as Artist 47) . oasis oases pelvis pelves (Elhs 
M 72) . thesis theses 

2.67. Other learned plurals in -es: 

abducens [seb'dju sons] abducentes [eebdju'senti'z] apex 
[eipeks] apices [aepisi'z, eipisi z] . aphis aphides . appendix 
appendices (Shaw D *75) -dixes, the former especially in 
mathematics . apsis apsides [sep'saidi z] or more often ['aep- 
eidiz] . atlas rare pi atlantes in architecture 'figures of sup- 
porting men’, always atlases 'collections of maps’ . calyx 
calyces [ka3hBrz, keilisi z] . chrysalis chrysalides [kn'stelidi'z] 
chrysalises [ knsalisi z] (Darwin B 109), also chrysalid -ids . 
cicatrix [si keitriks, sikatriks] cicatrices [si'keHnsi z] . cyclopa 
Cyclopes [eai'kloupi'z] cyclop.ses, also cyclop -ps . ephemens 
{I'femans] ephemendes [efi'mendrz] . helix [hi'liks] helices 
[hehsi’z] helixes . ilex ilices or, practically always, ilexes 
(Bridges E 74) index indices [indisi’z], now only in math- 
ematics, and indexes [ indeksi'z] generally (Milton A 10) . 
matrix matrices [maetnsi z] rarely [ma'traisi z] orchis orchides 
orchises (Ward E 159), also orchid -ds . oxalis oxalides'?, 
oxalises (Ruskin in CJolhngwood 363) . phalanx phalanges 
[£flel3nd5i'z] in anatomy, phalanxes generally . rhinoceros 
rhmocerotes -roses -ros, formerly also -routes, -ros = -rons, 
■roes, -ros, -ri (NED, see also the highly characteristic 
quotation from Sir Charles Eliot in Growth and Sir. 
p. 143 note) . vortex vortices (Mrs Browning A 38, GE 
M 64, Ru P 1.55). 
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Antipodes [een tipodi'z] properly is a pi only, but is 
sometimes used as a sg: Shelley Pr 285 she is the anti- 
podes of enthusiasm. Formerly also pronounced ['lenti- 
poudz], whence a sg antipode is still in use in the trans- 
ferred sense as in Shelley. Boanerges also is a pi, which 
is often used as a sg with a new pi boanerges(s)es In- 
versely the sg; forceps is sometimes used as a pi, Sterne 77 
a pair of forceps, Kipl S 246 those forceps (not in NED). 
— Naiad besides the more popular pi naiads (Sh, etc.) has 
the learned form naiades (Spenser, Milton, Shelley) 

S.6S. French plurals- adieu adteux (GE AI 204) . 
beau beaux [bouz] thus phonetically with the English en- 
ding spelt beaus Spect 182 flambeau -x portmanteau -s -x 
(Gosse Father and Son 193) tableau -s -x. — Sioux is 
written the same in both numbers, m the sg it is pro- 
nounced [su‘, sju ], in the pi either the same or with [-z] 
Browning 1.600 writes bals-pare, not quite French — Mes- 
suurs, abbreviated Messrs, has no sg in English (cf 2.21 
and 2.38), Milton Pr 308 writes contemptuously the 
monsieurs of Pans Mounseer -s once common 

2.69. Hebi •ew plurals in -im cherub cherubim, also, 
and more naturally cherubs, sometimes a distinction is 
made, -im angels, -s images or models of a cherub; Sh 
has sg cherub and cherubin, pi only cherubins; Bacon pi 
cherubim and chervbins, Peele D 450 pi cherubms, Bunyan 
G 147 and Kipl S 26 pi cherubims. Sometimes cherubim 
18 made a sg Spectator 170 ] Di D 286 a conventional 
cherubim ] Di N 562 a cherubim. Seraph -im s; Peele 
D 486 seraphins, Bunyan G 147 Seraphims. Milton A 33 
has the plural Pkilistims. 

Number in Adjectives. 

2.71. Some quantitative words are different when 
used with sg and pi substantives: 

little bread: feio loaves (but see 2.72) 

less courage: fewer pins (cf Numbers quoted 2.74). 
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much money: many books (but see 2.73) 

more leisure- mo reasons (see 2.74) 

time enough: words enow (see 2.75). 

2 . 72 . In a different sense little can be freely used 
with a pi. little children (as a pi of a httle child) = 'small 
children’ referring to size, not to number as few children 
does, cf. the comparative lesser the lesser lights = the 
smaller lights’, different from less light = 'a smaller quan- 
tity of light’ See Morphology 

2 . 73 . The word many, which from a purely abstract 
logical point of view would seem to be exclusively pluial, 
presents some peculiar features with relation to number. 

(1) Many has from old Germanic times been frequently 
used with a singular subst , cf G nianches jahr, manch ein 
weib, Dan mangt {et) dr, mangen en kvinde. The use with- 
out the indefinite aiticle (as in OE, Oros. 20 Sier bi|) 
swy^e manig burh, and ME, AR 64 to mom mon, o3er to 
mom wunmon) became extinct in the 1 6 th c , and now 
we have onl}’’ the combination with an, as already m 
AR 62 to mom on ancre and Ch 2266 ful many another 
man hath founden many a womman ful good Thus in 
Sh Merch II 7 67 many a man his life hath sold, and very 
frequently in PE. Formerly also in rare instances with 
a pi verb: Ch B 1932 Ful many maide bright in hour 
Thay mourne for him par amour | NED 1475 Many a page 
Have become men by manage 

Many one (Ch A 3153 and E 1989 with vb in pi, 
Caxton R 61, Latimer in Specimens III, 21.164) is ob- 
solete except in Scotch Scott Iv 1 42 there is many one 
of them upon the amble. 

But many a one is still used' Sh Cor V. 6 153 hee 
Hath widdowed and vnchilded many a one [ Sh Cy V. 5.71 
many a bold one |j Thack N 666 who has not looked on 
many such a one 

(2) Many is used predicatively (only with inversion) 
with a sg subject- 

many is the time I have told him 
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[With a pi subject Di Ch 23 Many's the kind things they 
say to me.] 

On a {great) many, and a few see 4.97. 

2 . 74 . Mo (woe) originally was the adverb (OE ma. 
the Anan ending -is having disappeared), while more (OE 
mard) was the adjective. But the former form was often 
used with a gen pi, and thus in ME mo comes to be 
used as a pi, and more as a eg: AR 200 monie mo 
kweolpes ] Ch C 6 No children hadde he mo in al his lyf | 
lb. C 94 Though ye han children, be it oon or mo (but 
in the sense 'greater’ more could be used with pi as in 
Ch C 53) I Caxton R 7 many mo tymes | Malory, see Baldwin 
§ 48 I More U 234 lawea whiche be in numbre mo than 
be able to be readde | ib. 239 mo . cerymonies | Sh Meas 
I. 3 48 Moe reasons for this action At our more leysure 
shall 1 render you | ib. III. 140 moe thousand deaths | 
ib. R3 IV. 4 199 and 504, IV. 5 14 | AV Numbers 33 54 
To the moe ye shall giue the more inheritance, and to the 
fewer yee shall giue the lease inheritance | ib Ps 139.18 
they are moe in number then the sand. But about the 
year 1600 the distinction was already becoming obsolete ; 
cf. Sh Ado II. 3 72 Sing no more ditties, sing na moe, 
Milton never uses the form mo, and apart from an occa- 
sional occurrence in poetry, nw has now completely dis- 
appeared. 

2 . 75 . The distinction between sg enough and pi 
enoiv (with the voiced sound on account of the ME plural 
ending -e) is expressly taught by Wallis 1653 p 65 
Inough (singulare) sat multum, sonatur muff; at inough 
(plurale) sat multa, sonatur enow, and by Strong 1699 
p. 51 I had Content enough, an Pence enow to pay for 
what I did myself allow. The distinction is still retained 
in Sc dial, see Murray D 176 Aneuwch o’ syller bryngs 
aneuw o' freinds, Ellis V 753 (Perth), EDD; but m other 
dialects enow is used indiscnminately for sg or pi (EDD) 
George Eliot seems to observe the distinction in her dia- 
lect dialogues, see for instance A 410 Methodists enow | 
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412 folks enow \ 431 times enow, but 411 victual enough . . 
provide enough and to spare | M 1 35 there's fools enoo 
— an’ rogues enoo. 

Literary quotations in which the distinction is observ’ed; 
Ml J 1094 Jewes enow j Straw I 1 99 men inow | 
Sh Mcb II. 3.7 napkins enow (Sh-lex has nine further 
quotations) | ib II. 3.11 treason enough I Butler Fern. 
Mon. 1634 (I slightly change the quasi-phonetic spelimg) 
36 hiv's enow I 37 big enough, stif enough | 48 hunni 
enough | Mi Lyc 1 14 anow of such as (pi) | Mi PL 2 504 
hellish foes anow | Mi A 12 letters anow 1 Fielding T 1.71 
sluts enow | Sterne 60 the dangers are enow ( Scott A 1 140 
beds enow j Scott Iv 346 enow of men | By 581 Have I 
not cares enow, and pangs enow 

But pretty early we find enow used with sg words, 
thus Ch B 3958, E 1213 (in G 861 we have ynogh sg 
riming with rogh 'rough', OE rah sg, but some MSS have 
wrongly ynowe • rotve) ( Mi C ed. 1673 have I said anow? 
And 19 th c poets simply use enotv as a variant of enough, 
as Moms E 115 they were small enow | ib 116 hard 
enow (niiiing with [ou]-worda, though the legitimate pro- 
nunciation 18 [au]) I Buchanan J 9 light enew (nming 
with threw). 

On the other hand enough is used with pi substan- 
tives: Ml T 1335 garrisons enough | Strait II. 3 38 mouthes 
inough I Sh Meas V 1 350 bolts enough ; thus also in the 
following places (not collected in the Sh lex) : Ado III. 
4.48, Wint IV. 4.579, Mcb IV 3.73, John IV. 3.138 
Though Milton never uses enough with pi words, the usage 
becomes firmly established from the 17 th c, and now 
enough is the only recognized form for both numbers. 

IS.'TG. In ME we have a few instances of Fionch 
adjectives taking the (French) plural ending s; in Ch we 
have places delitables, thinges esp%ntuels (Ten Brink § 243), 
the qoddes celestials (HF 460), thus only when the adjective 
IS placed after its substantive. In Malory 88 we have 
the post valyaunts men To French law language are due 
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heirs males (Bacou, now kexts male), letters pate^its and the 
other compounds mentioned 2 41, and finally try these 
presents (Ml F 544, Caine C 163, still m official use), 
where we should perhaps consider presents as a sb. On 
the Middle Scotch pi of adjectives in -is, see Murray Sc 57, 

You. 

5.81. The original inflexion of the second person 
pronoun was 

singular- nominative thou — accusative thee 
plural » ye — » you. 

But though these forma still survive m poetry and are 
familiar to everyone through the Bible, their function has 
been greatly changed since ME times, both as regards 
their case value (cf. Progress ch VII and below) and as 
regards their numerical value, which is the only thing 
that concerns us here 

2.82. In the first place, French politeness intro- 
duced in the ME penod the use of the plural ye, you as 
a courteous form of addressing a single person Thus we 
get the inflexion: 

singular thou thee or ye you 
plural : ye you. 

In the sg, however, the foim ?je was much less used 
than you. More U has often you (yow) and only rarely 
(26) ye in speaking to one person. The distinction between 
the two forms of addressing one person corresponded 
pretty nearly to that of the French tu and vous; but it 
was looser, as very frequently one person addressed the 
same other person now with thou and now' with you (ye), 
according as the mood or the tone of the conversation 
changed ever so little. Thus in Malory 67 ye are a mer- 
ueillous naan ; but I merueylle moche, of thy wordes 1 ib. 69 
Sythen I haue made yow knygte thow must yeue me a 
gyfte . thou shalt promyse me by the feythe of iky body 
whan thou hast justed with the knyght, that ryght so ye 
shal come \ ib. 94 Pair lady, why hav^ ye broken my 
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promise, for fhow promysest me to mete me . . and I 
maye curse the that euer ye gaf me this swerd | ib. 132, 
etc I Sh H4A II. 3.99 Do ye not love me? Do ye not 
indeed? Well, do not then. For since you loue me not 
I will not loue my selfe Do you not loue me? Nay, 

E *"" me, if thou speak’st m lest or no | Goldsmith 663 
te, art thou not ashamed to deceive your father so? | 
Iding 3.478 I have a violent affection for thee, my 
dear Struddle, if you will follow my advice | Scott Iv 83 
(arch ) I trow you might as well have told his favourite 
bo^ir of thy vigils 

V 2 . 83 . Thou and thee went out of use in standard 

f ch in the 18 th c. In dialects, however, the forms 
ived (Di N 781 uses thee in the pi in Yorkshire talk, 
also Joseph Wright's EDG), and Friends (Quakers) 
or keep up the old forms in speech from religious 
resBBQns, using, however, as a rule, thee in both cases and 
in both numbers (and with the verb in the form of the 
3d person) Carlyle in his letters very often uses thou, 
thee hie wife by the side of you, which probably was 
the only form he actually used in conversation. 

2 . 84 . While in poetry the form you is often avoided, 
in speech the form ye has practically disappeared, although 
.^till found in many dialects (Carlyle and his wife are 
mentioned as often using this form, see Fox 2.123, 
Ritchie M 163). Cf the interesting passage Benson D 219 
“He discoursed agriculture and farming with tenants, to 
w'hom he always said thank ye instead of thank you, in 
order that they might feel quite at their ease ” In the 
West of Ireland, according to an observation made by 
my colleague Holger Pedersen, one person is addressed 
as you (possessive your) and more than one as ye (pos- 
sessive yeer) According to Joyce, Ir 88, the Irish use 
you as a sg and ye as a pi, both as a nominative and as 
an objective, but besides they have created new forms 
for the plural, such as yous, yez, yiz I find yous in 
Synge, Playboy 73 Is it mad yous are? The same .form 
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is said to occur in children’s language in England; it is 
found also in vg American : ' Herrick Mill can make 
it hot for some of youMe | Ade A 120 Won’t one o’ yowe 
pay me? 

2 . 85 . Apart from these dialectal usages and from 
grammars, in which ye is had recourse to in order to 
render the separate plural forms of other languages, Latin 
VOS, German Ihr, etc , we have the following forms in 
present-day English; 


everyday 

poetical 

nom sg you 

thou 

acc. sg you 

thee 

nom. pi you 

ye 

acc. pi you 

ye 


2 . 85 . In most cases no inconvenience is felt from 
the identity of the two numbers. A logical mind like 
John Stuart Mill, however, feels the ambiguity, as is seen 
in two letters, in Fox 2.275 You will certainly receive in 
due time what has been from the first destined for you. 
1 mean you m the plural number, for I never separate 
you in fact or in thought [you = the Fox family] 1 ib. 
2.278 thanks for the votes which j’our (plural) persevering 
kindness has got for the little girl. 

In the 'emphatic’ pronouns with self the distinction 
IS naturally made between yourself (to one person) and 
yourselves (to more than one) : help yourself (yourselves) | 
you should do xt yourself (yourselves). Sometimes yourselves 
may be used instead of you simply to avoid ambiguity 
with regard to number: Argyll in Tennyson L 2.218 How 
are you standing this tropical heat, and Mrs. Tennyson? 
[i. e. and how is she standing it] Let us have *a good 
account of yourselves. 

2 . 87 . In ordinary speech, the pi is often expressed 
by means of the addition of some pi word hke people, fellows, 
chaps, boys, ytrls, children — an addition which may be 
compared with the addition of some restrictive word to 
toe (4.54). Examples (I have only recent ones, except 
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the first) : Fielding T 3.21 Sure you P&^le that keep Inns 
imagine your Betteis are like yourselves | Di Do 172 I 
don't know what it is you people see in Joe | Norris Oct 95 
that will interest you people. 

Herrick M 323 if you folks were honest | ib. 339 if 
you folks are so obstinate. 

Stevenson T 230 when you fellows are in court for 
piracy, I’ll save you all I can | Hope, Ch 8 look here, 
you fellows \ Wilde W 37 Excuse me, you fellows | Haggard 
8 95 Have you fellows got your revolvers ? Because, if so, 
you had better see that they are loaded | Herrick M 323 
any of you fellows 

Stevenson T 231 any of you gentlemen \ id. Dy 264 
if any of you gentry lose your money 1 Haggard S [p, ?] 
if both you gentlemen are going you will want somebody 
to look after you | Hope M 83 What are you gentlemen up 
to? I Kipl S 66 you chaps had better clear out. 

It will be apparent from some of the examples that 
the addition is not required in repetitions. 

2 . 88 . In some dialects (E. Angha) you together is 
used as a kind of pi of you (NED, together 2e), and in 
the southern states of North America you all (stressed 
[ ju'o'l]) is very frequently said in addressing more than 
one, in such a way that all is no longer felt m its on- 
ginal sense (you all is thus different from all of you). Thus 
a mother will say to her children “If you all don’t 
make less noise. I’ll send you to bed” and a teacher to 
his pupils: “You all haven’t studied this lesson,” a cus- 
tomer to a clerk. “Do you all [you men who compose 
the firm, or you fellows behmd the counter] keep fresh 
eggs here?” See an interesting article by C Alphonso 
Smith, in “Uncle Remus’s Magazine,” July 1907, who 
repudiates the idea prevalent in the northern states that 
this you all is used where only one person is implied. 
(The last example shows that one person may be address- 
ed, if the remark refers to other people beside himselO- 
Mr. Smith mentions the genitive you all’s or yo all'si and 
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connects the idiom with Elizabethan and other English 
quotations, in which you all is used without the idea of 
all being emphatic Payne gives as the Alabama form 
yall (from ye all). Cf also London F 92 where has you-all 
ben this summer? Never you mind where we-all’s ben | 
lb 94 I tell you-alU 

Ah for you uns, see 10.66. 

2 . 89 . While the verb is ordinarily put in the pi 
form with you (you are, go, etc ) even when a single person 
IS meant, a differentiation was formerly made between 
you was sg (in addressing one person) and you were pi (in 
addressing more than one), on the analogy of he teas, they 
were My oldest example of you uas is from Bunyan 
G 120, it 18 found once in Pope (Concordance VII) and 
occasionally in Swift, but is veiy frequent in other 18th 
c writers (Defoe G 49, 51, Fielding 3.533, 564, 607, 
Sheridan, Goldsmith, etc ; some quotations Storm EPh 745) 
Boswell in the second edition of his Life of Dr Johnson 
corrected his own you was into you were Miss Austen 
makes a half-educated lady say you was (S 134, 149, 237); 
Scott’s Antiquary once indulges in the same form (2 16), 
though usually saying you were. Byron DJ 4 88 has You 
was not Since that time it is distinctly vulgar, and is 
found frequently in novels, etc , to characterize the speech 
of low class people: Di Do 33, 45, Thack N 53 (but H 63 
in the mouth of a person who doe.s not otherwise speak 
vulgarly), GE S 37, 124, Barrie T 143, Henley B 37, 
Ridge G 211, L 80, 90, S 7, Jerome T 8, Wells T 30. 
Shaw C 24, 192, 2.94, Hankin 3.49, Ade A 54, 133 
Cf especially Ridge G 169 you’ve grown a bit taller than 
what you loas when you were ’ere | Ridge L 181 I like 
you best as you was " Were" suggested Lucas, "were.'' 
“As you were, then.” Probably the distinction between a 
sg you was and a pi you were is not kept up in vulgar 
PE, which has also was after we and they (this vg pi was 
is found as early as Bunyan G 105, 106, 109, 114). 
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Chapter III. 

The Unchanged Plural. 

3 . 11 . In a gieat man}' substantives the pi is either 
always or in certain combinations identical in form with 
the sg. Some of these belong to the morphological part 
of grammar and will be treated there, thus the ElE plu- 
rals seine, corpse, voice, princess, hose, merchandize, etc., 
further the colloquial identification of gentleman and gent- 
lemen [dj^entlnitinj. On species etc see here 2 66; on you 
2 8. But m this chapter mo shall deal with such un- 
changed plurals as have syntactical impoitance, very fre- 
quently we have doublets like fish and fishes, dozen and 
dozens, but on the whole there is a good deal of ur. 
certainty in the use of the foims 

3 . 12 . This unchanged jilural is found especially in 
words denoting various animals and in names of mea- 
sures of various kinds. It is a complicated phenomenon, 
the souices of which are 

(1) the OE pi forms without any s This was found 
in neuters, which had either no ending {sitiiie OE suln, 
deer OE deoi , sheep OE sceap, horse OE hors, year OE gBar, 
pound OE jiand) oi the ending -u (head OE pi heafdu, hund- 
red OE pi hundredu), rarely in mahculines and feminines 
(month in twelvemonth, OE jil moiuifi, night in sevenmght, 
foi'tmght, OE pi niht, score late OE pi score from ON). 

(2) the OE gen pi m -a; this was used after the 
highei numerals (OE twentig Jvta twenty foot), and with 
adjectives denoting measure (OE eorfiwall eahta foia brad \ 
hvegea rnila heah \ prittiqes mila lang) After the disap- 
pearance of the weak vowel, which in ME had become 
-e, the fonn would he identical with the singular It 
should be noted that the words belonging to the class 
we are here considering, especially names of measures, 
etc, are used more often with numerals than most other 
substantives 

Jespersen, Modem Eoglish Graininar 11 4 
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(3) the adjunct use of the .v-lees form, as in a twelve 
stone man, a five-pound note, etc , see 7 1. This is 
historically to a great extend a kind of subdivision of (2), 
in so far as the old genitive plural enters into these 
combinations. 

(4) the use of the sg when the uord may be con- 
sidered as a mass-word (cf. below 5 2). To eat fish 
would be said in contrast to fiesh {meat, lamb, etc.), snipe 
in he shoots snipe would be comparable to game, etc. 
Further the use of these forms with a numerical adjec- 
tive {many fish, twenty snipe) would not be very different 
from the similar use with other singular forms which la 
found with collectives {many people, twenty clergy, see 4.8) 

3 . 13 . It is not sufficient to take only the first of 
these explanations (as Sweet does, NEG § 994, 1966): 
the analogy of the old s-less plurals could not have ex- 
tended so far without being assisted by the other motives 
to use the same form for both numbers Why should 
this analogy be so powerful, if we see, on the other hand, 
the old .i-less plurals disappear from neuters that do not 
belong to the categories here dealt with? (Chaucer: 
bones, londes, wordes, shippes, knees, etc.) Number (2) 
makes us understand why the s-less form is used so 
often after numerals, number (4) why it is often used 
when the animals, etc., are viewed more or less like a 
mass, while the s-form is used as an 'mdividual’ plural ; 
and the cooperation of all four helps us to understand 
the essentially vague character of the phenomenon, which 
m no period has had qmte fixed limits 

3 . 14 . It must be noted that a closely similar use 
of original sg forms is found in German (e g zwei fuss, 
drei mark, 400 mann, see Wilmanns, Deutsche Orammatik 
III, p. 460 ff , and the literature there quoted) and in 
Scandinavian (eg. to fod, ire mark, 400 mand; fisk, stem; 
the explanation in Falk and Toip, Dansk-norskens syntax 
p 59 IB not quite satisfactory). It should also be re- 
membered that some languages (e.g Magyar) have the 
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rule that after numerals the indication of plural is omit- 
ted in the noun as being Buperfluous 

3.15. In the following lists the letter O added to 
a substantive indicates that it belonged in OE to one of 
the classes that had no s in the nom. pi. 

I take first names of animals, subdivided not after 
the fashion of scientific zoology, but according to a more 
popular classification into animals living on the ground, in 
the air, or iii the water, then names of measures of 
various kind, and finally words belonging to neither of 
these classes 

I liave porposely left the whole of this chapter unaltered 
as I mote it in 1910, in spite of the full and very able treatment 
of the subject found in Professor Eilert Ekwall'a book On the 
Ongtn and History of the Unchanged Plural tn English (Lund 1912). 
Professor Ekwall has very diligently gone through a great variety 
of sources not utilized by me, books of travel and of natnral 
history, etc , and thus has been able to collect many more 
examples than I can offer, and also in many cases to assign a 
comparatively early date to the unchanged plurals 

Animals. 

3.tSi. With regard to animals we have the cunous 
restnctioii that — apart, of course, from the OE plurals 
iunne and sheep — the unchanged pi is ‘‘confined to the 
names of wild animals” and “used only when the ani- 
mals are hunted because of their usefulness to man, or 
are taken in con.siderable numbers, but not when they 
are killed only in self-defence or as vermin” (Sweet, 
NEGr § 1967f) Hence, according to Sweet, fowls = 
poultry, but to shot wildfowl , ‘'duck in to shoot duck would 
imply that they were wild ducks”. This, however, is 
stated too absolutely (cf some of the examples below) 
and indicates a tendency rather than a strict rule. It 
should also be obsen'ed that it is not qmte correct to 
speak here of “collective 8ing;ularB”, not even if we use 
the word collective loosely (as is frequently done) so as 
to include 'mass-words’ like iron, powder (4.8 and 6.2). In 

4 * 
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jcve snipe or a few antelope (or tiaenhj sail, Sweet § 1970), 
we have neither a “collective” word nor a “singular”, 
but a real (individualizing) plural, though the form be 
identical with the singular, exactly as (to take an example 
from another sphere) cut m “I cut my finger yesterday” 
IS in the past tense though the form is identical with 
the present 

3 . 22 . The starting-point may have been the sg of 
mass. This genuine singular is seen in the following 
quotations (I italicize the words that show the word to be 
taken as sg). 

(Ill Pari 837 water-foul sat lowest in the dale. And 
foul that livelh by seed sat on the grene | ib. 603 | Cax- 
ton R 49 wododekkis [ wooildekkis J and moclie other wilde 
fowle 1 Defoe R 23 he commanded that as soon as I had 
got some fish I should bring if home | ib 98 I fiequently 
caught fish enough, as much as I car’d to eat, all which 
I dry’d in the sun, and eat them dry. But the last 
sentence shows the transition to the plural construction, 
found lb 24 when I had fish on my hook, I would not 
imll them up 

3 . 23 . Beer (0) now both as sg and as jil, thus 
also reindeer Longfellow 552 I own six hundred reindeer, 
with sheep and swine beside Dr. Murray once told me 
that he had often heard deers. 

Sheep (0) now both sg and pi , sheeps is found once 
m Bh LL II. 219 (pun with ships) 

Horse (0) see 3 71 

Swine (0), formerly used in the sg, eg Sh Ven 616 ] 
LL IV 291 1 Ml Co 53 a groveling swine Now this is 
rare and literary. Ruskin Sel 2 196 a jewel of gold in a 
swine’s snout (from Proverbs 11 22) | Browning 1 428 
like a fresh-singed swine. Swine is now used as a (col- 
lective) plural ; throw pearls before swine ] keep swine, etc , 
the sg being hog or pig, after numerals, too, these words 
are used: these three pigs, not these three swine. But as 
a term of abuse swine is still used as a sg. B Jonson 
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3.80 Forbear, foul ravisherl libidinous swine ] Doyle M 
32 You swine you | Kipling S 56 tbat little swine Man 
ders minor | Vachell H 161 B. was a swine And in 
this sense a pi swines is even sometimes found (quotation 
in Brynildsen’s Diet ) 

3 . 124 . ‘'While this usage is fieely extended to un- 
familiar foreign animals, as in a few antehpe(s), herds of 
buffalo(es) and giraffe, to hunt pig (implying wild boars), 
it IS never used with such words as hon, wolf, badger, 
weasel', but it is admissible with hear, because this ani- 
mal is hunted for its flesh”. (Sweet, NEGr § 1969). 

Examples: Doyle S 1 171 a herd ot buffalo ( Kipl 
M 192 between the heads of samhhur, mlghai, maikhor | 
Kipl J 2 94 let the deer and the pig and the mlghai look 
to it I lb 2 98 drove upon drove of buck fled | ib 2 216ff 
dhole and dholes | NP 06 The gift by the Government ot 
Nepal to the Prince of Wales consists of two nilgai, 
three samhhar, two ogrial, . three bhurrel, two iliar, 

, . I London W 48 moose (pi) | Wells T 22 a line of dark 
bulks — wild hog perhaps | Morns Austral E 231 kangaroo 
pi by the side of -s I NP ’ll a herd of five giraffe 

It IS strange to find mouse: Masefield E 59 little 
baskets full of mouse 

3 . 31 . Examples of fowl, which is nowadays much 
rarer than fowls 

More U 158 all maner of iiii-footed beastes and 
Wilde foule that be mans meate j AV Gen 1.26 let them 
haue dominion oner the fish of the sea, and ouer the 
foule of the aire, and ouer the cattell | Sh C’y I 4.97 strange 
towle light vpon neighbouring ponds | Bacon A 36.10 lakes, 
wherof we have use for the fish and fowle | Johnson R 
1 13 as vultures descend upon domestic fowl | LambE 1 16S 
those Virgilian fowl 

Examples of foivls- 

Caxton R 54 ther were many fowles and byrdes 
also I More U 294 fetheres of fowles | Sh Err II 1.18 The 
beasts, the fishes, and the winged fowles [ ib. 11 1 23 of 
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more preheminence then fish and fowles | ib. III. 1.49 
Ay, when fowles haue no feathers, and fish haue no 
fins I Defoe R 61 abundance of fowls | Johnson R 51 the 
heavier domestic fowls | Thack N 407 carving roast 
fowls I GE A 7 some speckled fowls | Browning 1 411“ like 
fowls in a farm-yard 

3 . 32 . Compounds of fowl now have only the form 
without -s, except peafowl(s); formerly -fowls was also 
used : 

Defoe R 214 several tame sea fowls ( Scott A 1.110 
unnumbered sea-fmcl | Hawth S 197 these small sea-fowl | 
Arnold Poems 1. 149 where in and out the screaming sea- 
fowl fly I lb. 189 w'here seafowl scream I Buley Australian 
Life 14 Flocks of wild swan and ducks feed in it un- 
disturbed, and even shyer water fowl \ Mernman S 241 
the dabchicks and waterfowl did not cease their chatter { 
Kipl J 2 180 snares for wild-fowl | Stevenson M 5 moorfotvl. 

3 . 33 . Other names of birds: 

Black Ph 368 There are plover calling and whirling 
over the marshy levels. There are black cock and grey 
hen dusting themselves in the road . a brace of wild duck 
go swiftly past ( Caine P 27 an island inhabited by ten 
thousand eider duck \ Phillpotts M 28 two smpe \ ib 261 
a brace of golden plover ( Haggard S 115 Geese, cranes, 
ducks, teal, coot, snipe, and plover swarmed all around us | 
ib. 116 hundreds of smpe | London A 89 to shoot wild 
duck and wild pigeons for the table 

3 . 34 . From the very rich collection of quotations 
given by Sattler, ESt 12.376, 1 extract the following list 
of the plural forms there found: the addition of (s) as 
in partndge(s) means that both partridge and partridges 
occur; if no (#) is added, Sattler has only one form; 
black-cock blue-wuigs . bustard . capercailiie coot . cranes cur- 
lewCs) dtkkop duck(s) . dunlins . flamingoes . flonken francohn . 
(wild) goose, and geese . grouse . heron . Koran lapwings larks . 
mallai ds . partridge(s) peacock and peafowl . pelicans . petrel . 
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pheasantCs) . pigeons . plover (s) . prairie-chicken . ptarmigan . 
quail(s) . ruff . sandlarks . skylark . snipeCs) . spoonbills . sioans . 
teal(s) . tern . turkeyCs) . waterhens . tDidgeon(s) tmldfowl . wood- 
cock(s). 

3 . 41 . With regard to fish, a distinction is some- 
times made between fish 'collectively* and fishes individ- 
ually, as seen in the proverbs: “There are as good fish 
in the sea as ever come out of it” (found for instance 
in Zangwill G 197) and “Fishes are cast away that are 
cast into dry ponds”. But the distinction is not made 
by every one. (For examples, see also sub fowl.) 

Examples of Jish: 

Swift J 57 I have other fish to fry | Franklin 43 
when the fish were opened, I saw smaller fish taken out 
of their stomachs | Shelley 138 The fish were poisoned 
in the streams | Ru T & T 120 the natural history of sea 
fish and sea birds | Hughes T 23 they had caught three 
or four coarse fish | Holmes A 311 Memory is a net; one 
finds it full of fish when he takes it from the brook ] 
Mered E 203 men are queer fish. 

Examples of Jishes: 

AV Matth 16.37 seuen loaues and a few little fishes | 
Wordsw P 4 261 weeds, fishes, flowers | Hallam (quoted 
Sattler) the greater fishes swallowing up the lesser. 

It must be noted that fish from F fiehe 'piece of 
bone to keep account in games’ has been by popular 
etymology attached to the zoological fish (“sometimes 
made in the form of a fish”) and therefore has the pi 
fish besides fishes: Austen P 107 she talked incessantly of 
lottery tickets, of the fish she bad lost and the fish she 
had won. 

3 . 43 . Compounds of fish: 

Di D 29 her brother dealt in lobsters, crabs and 
crawfish | Di X 38 the very gold and silver fish, though 
members of a dull race | Noms O 403 watching the gold- 
fish I ib 404 Hilma looked at the goldfishes j ib 407 a 
globe of goldfish | Di D 96 the shellfish (pi) | Tenn L 1 253 
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two starfish ] Di D 35 some stranded starfish 1 Norris S 105 
At long interv^als fiytng-fish skittered over the water. 

3.43. Other kinds of “fishes": 

Sh H4A II 4.395 as cheape as stinking mackreU ' 
Sh Lr III fi 33 two white herring ( Spect 166 how the 
perch bite | Lamb E 1.24 [we were] ivanton like 3 mung 
(lacc m the streams | Thack N 686 the negotiation about 
the three mackerel | Holmes A 45 Mary's lake, full of 
flashing piclerel | Phillpotts M 299 a few salmon | Kipl J 
2 175 three big seal | Ru F 19 a dozen of the fattest 
trout I ever saw | Phillpotts M 66 dozens of good trout [ 
Norris S 105 Turtle were eveiywhere | ib. 119 The shark 
Avere plentiful certain of these shaik [here they are 
mentioned as something fished for, but p 158, where 
they aic spoken of as something to fear, wc find The 
sharks'] | ib 138 They fish for shrimp. 

3.44. From Sattler’s article (ESt 12 ?>77ff ) 1 sub- 
join a list of the forms found by him (as above 3.34): 
allice anchovies barbel(s) boss bleak(s) bloaters bream . 
brill . burbot . carp(s) . char cheven chub . clams cockles . cod . 
colefish . congers conqer-eel(s) crabs crayfish . cuddies dabs . 
dace . dogfish dorces dories eels escallops fire- flans flat-fish 
flounders gobies . grayling . green grigs grilse god fish (es) . 
gudgeon(s) gurnards or gurnets . kaddock(s) hake hahhut(s) . 
herring(s) . homelings . Inimbct . jack kippers lampreg s . latchcts . 
ling . lobsters lumps lijthe . mackerel menhaden miiinow(s) . 
mullet . murrel . mussels . parr . perch(es) periwinkles pike pil- 
chards . plaice . poggies . popes porgies jmuting . » edheri mgs 
rock . rock coddhng(s) . rokers . ruffs . rujt saithe salmon(s} 
only once with s, very often without . sardines . scei . shad(s) . 
shark(s) . shrimps . skate . smeer-dabs . smells . smolts soles . 
sprats . squid . sticklebacks . sturgeon . sythe tench thornbacks . 
iTOUt(s) . turbot(s) turtle .vendace neaver(s) . whales . whelks . 
whitebait . ivhihng . whitches . wilhs. 

3.45. When different species (or subspecies, varie- 
ties) of birds or fishes are meant, the s-plural is em- 
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ployed there are said to be a dozen different salmons in 
Norwaj’ | the plovers of North America. 

Words indicating number. 

S.Sl. Names indicating number, from pair to mil- 
lion, are often used in the pi without -s, but only after 
numerals (cf Saltier ESt 16 42) 

Pair; the s-plural seems to be gaming ground Di 
Craigie once wrote to me “Six pairs of gloves is the only 
expression among educated speakers The other f pair^ is 
distinctly provincial, though it would not excite attention 
if anyone chose to use it; to some it would probably 
suggest commercial language”, and sumlarlv .mother 
coirespondent says “In ordinary language six pairs is 
more usual, we expect to hear six pair from n shop 
assistant’’. But the reverse opinion was expressed by 
Professor Keane, who WTOte to me “we say six pair, hut 
the trade always six pairs, both are right” Quotations 
tor both forms show pairs in most leeent writers 

Ch Pari 238 of doves . many a hundred paire | 
Sh Gent II 4 95 Loue hath twenty pan e ot eyes | Swift 
T 121 two pair of compasses j Defoe R 228 three or four 
pair of shoes | Gibbon M 38 so many pair of ivings I By 
DJ 4.110 ttw pair | Thack N 259 two pair of eyes ] Di 
X 28 three or four and tw'enty' pair of partners | Di D 
168 a great many coats and pairs of trouseis | Di Do 392 
two pairs ot women’s eye.s | Kipl L 129 the two pairs of 
shoulders | Ridge G 53 a dozen pairs six and three- 
quarters [= pairs of gloves] | Wells T 69 two pairs of 
white flannel trousers | Wells V 148 a dozen pairs of 
stockings I Zangwill G 256 He bought her six pans of 
tan kid ] ib 303 three more pairs of gloves 1 Hewlett Q 
72 half a dozen pairs of eyes \ Norris P 152 gloves . . . 
how many pairs | ib 156 nine pair. 

Couple- Malory 65 the questyng of XXX coupyl 
houndes | Austen P 406 three couple of ducks ]UBt fit to 
be killed | Austen S 170 Lady M had given a small dance 
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of eight or nine couple (thus extremely frequent in that 
writer) | Thack N 264 two couple of waltzers | 1875 (NED) 
The Lancers must be danced by four couples. 

Brace'. Austen M 169 [pheasants] we brought home 
SIX brace between ue | Kmgsley H 269 four or five brace 
of greyhounds Never braces in this sense. 

Yoke: Ml J 407 two hundred yoake Of labouring 
oxen I AV Luke 14 19 fiue yoke of oxen (in Twentieth 
Cent Transl. five parrs of bullocks) | Kipl J 1 235 to put 
till twenty yoke of us to the big gun. Never yokes in 
this sense 

Leash (a set of three): 1792 (NED) ninety-nine leash 
of languages 

Warp (dial, 'a set of four’) quotations for the un- 
changed pi from Scott and others in EDD. 

3.52. Dozen (NED treats the pi dozen as if it were 
quite recent; the only examples are from 1835 and 1839): 

Greene F 5 8 four or five dozen geese I Ml J 1904 
fifty dozen j Sh Hml III. 2 167 thirtie dozen moones j Sh 
H4B V 1.71 foure doze^i of such bearded hermites staues, 
as Master Shallow | Defoe R 224 about two dozen of my 
smaJl loaves ) ib. 158 three doze}i of shirts | Swift J 83 I 
made two or three dozen of bows [ Sterne 84 ten dozen of 
hornets | By DJ 5.152 four dozen sons | Thack N 88 one 
of two dozen purchased . . | Stevenson D 164 she pre- 

sented him with a couple of dozen of wine | Ru P 2.120 
two dozen of stone houses 

Score: Malory 85 with a lii score horses | Ml J 94 
threescore camels | Greene F 11.83 these threescore days | 
Sh Cy III. 2.69 How many score of miles | AV Ps 90.10 
The dayes of our yerea are threescore yeeres and ten, and 
if by reason of strength they be fourescore yeeres . . | 

Defoe R 100 threescore eggs | Cailyle S 83 stnphngs of 
/Areeficore-and-ten | Thack S 126 with who knows how many 
score more | Parker R 303 a few score of books | Ward E 
147 a few score of heads | Hope R 245. 

Quire and ream generally have s. 
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Gross (twelve dozen) examples (five g., two g., a few 
gross) m ESt 16.50. The pi grosses, which is not men- 
tioned in grammars and diotionaries, is found Dickens 
D 3 some grosses of prophetic pins. 

3.53. Hundred (0): two hundred times | Bennett 
W 2.60 a couple of hundred [= . . . hundred pounds 
sterling]. 

Thousand (0)‘ More U219 manye thousande of copyes | 
Sh Merch III. 2.301 six thousand \ Thack P 3.367 with a 
couple of thousand a-year. Very rarely as in Sh Cymb I. 
4.138 ten thousands duckets 

Million: Carlyle S 182 in two hours . . in two mil- 
lion ] Di Do 407 twenty milium times | Stacpoole, Cottage 
19 millions do not confer power . . . but a man of genius, 
with seven million in cash and credit . . . | Wells TM 139 
thirty million years. 

BiUion. 

File (military), NED Wellington 1810: 59 file; 

generally files. 

3.54. With these words must be classed a few 
others, which mean units; 

Head (0; examples in NED from 1513 on); Darwin 
B 109 I killed seventy-five head of game | Harraden D 104 
he had worked his herd up to about four thousand head | 
Caine P 30 five thousand head of sheep | NP 300 head of 
asparagus 

Poll (= head) fi NED ex from 1494 — 1601 Sh All 
IV 3 190 The muster file amounts not to fifteene thou- 
sand pole 

Stand of arms = 'a musket or nfle with its usual 
appendages, as a bayonet, cartridge- box’: 100 stand of 
arms | Macaulay; Fifty stand of colours 

Cf possibly also pile in Sh All IV 5.103, and tire 
'row, rank', see NED 1569, 1625, 1632, 1686 

3.55. If these substantives are used without any 
numeral, the ordinary pi is employed: dozens {hundreds, 
thousands) of tunes | (he sheep died bp scores | NP wealth is 
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reckoned by heads of cattle, etc After the indefinite numeri- 
cal adjectives tn^ny,, few, both forms are found. Cf 
also 5.11 

Measures of time. 

3 . 61 . Year (0), the pi years is at least as old as 
Ch (B 463 yerca and dayes, but 499 thre yeer and more), 
Mai yere and yer-es after numerals, m other cases yeres, 
Sh years wore often than year, which is found 'particul- 
arly in the language of low persons’ (Sh-lex.), both forms 
together in Meas II 1 274 (Elbow) Seuen yeere, and a 
halfe sir. (Eacalus) . . you say seauen ycares together j 

Defoe R 46 eight year | Di N 446 (vg) Four-and-forty 
year | Mered R 415 (vg) twelve year In educated speech 
now always years 

As for the use in four-year-old, etc , see 7 15. 

Month (0), now always pi months, except m a twelve- 
month (5 172). In OE both pKn.alh are seen in Chron 
871, where MS A has ymb ii monaj), and MS E: ymh 
twsegen monSas 

Night (O), now always pi nights, except m fortnight 
and the obsolete senmght {sevenmght), which are new 
singulars (5 172). Malory 143 has a vi] nyghte, but 137 
these thre nyghtes. 

Week and hour seem vulgarly to have also plurals 
without s GE A 241 a five w'eek | Shaw 2 128 a couple- 
o-hour. 

Measures of length 

3 . 62 . Foot (Ch, see MP 3 420, I 6, 8, 9, Fame 
1335)‘ More U 130 twenty fote brode 1 Ml F 221 ivithin 
fortie fooie of the place | Sh John IV 2 100 three foot ot 
it I Bacon A 18 26 not past tourty foote from the ground | 
Defoe R 1 2 there was four foot water m the hold | Fielding 
T 3.144 one that is six foot under ground | By DJ 7 37 
BIX foot high 1 Austen M 90 he was not five foot nine > 

I should no+ wonder if he was net moie than five foot 
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eight j Di D 118 he was five foot nine and n half | Jerome 
T 7 the figure rose to its full height of five foot one. — 
On foot in a different sen.^-e see 3 7 

Fathom (cf Ch MP 3 422. Ros 1393) Sh As IV. 1.210 
how many fathome deep I am in loue | Sh Alls IV. 1 63 
How deepe"^ Thirty fadome | Defoe R 149 forty five 
fathom I Scott A 1 74 to dunk healths five fathom deep j 
Shaw P 160 fifty fathom \ Haggard S 63 withm ten or a 
dozen fathoms of the boat | London A 197 eleven fadom. 

Mile (cf Ch Fame 1979, G 555 fyve myle, but G 561 
ini/es three). Caxtoii R 17 vel a i] oi iij myle\ thus 
also 85 I Malory 49 x myle oute of London ; thus also 65, 
95, 125, etc | More U 252 500 myles 1 Sh mile pi 6 times, 
miles oftener | Sh R3 IV. 4 461 so many mile (Fol. miles) | 
Beaum &; FI 1 287 (Merm) A hundred mile a day is 
nothing with me | Defoe R 167 about tliree mile \ ib 214 
about two mile towards the I'lid of the island | Thack P 
44 Came the nine mile m two-and-forty minutes \ Di I) 
283 five mile round | GE A 417 (vg) thirty mile off | Shaw 
P 265 (vg) Matter o two mawl [= mile]. 

Nowadays, feet, fathoms, miles are always said in 
educated speech, though the pi fool is perhaps a little 
less vulgar than mile, especiall}'^ When followed by a num- 
ber indicating the inches (five foot ten) Ells and yards never 
occur without the -s; and inches is used universally, though 
1 have found one instance of inch-. Masefield C 217 
sliding down a muil-bauk w'lth eighteen inch on top (a 
sea-captain speaking) 

Measures of weight. 

3 . 63 . Pound O (also m the meaning "pound stei- 
ling')’ [Ch pound, e.g F 683, G 1361, 1364] Roister 
very often poundCe) after numerals, also 32 ten thousand 
poundes, cf 72, and without a numeral 14 besides poundes 
of gold I Sh pound more frequent than pounds after a 
numeral, without a numeral pounds \ AV only pound | 
Bunyan G 34 pound 1 Farquhar B 319 pound, but 324, 328, 
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6 pounds | Swift JiWMwis often, hardly | Pope pound 

and pounds after numerals | Defoe R 199 six pound of gun- 
powder I lb. 325 two pound of excellent good tobacco | 
lb. 331 two hundred pounds sterling | Fielding T 1.64 ten 
pound I Austen M 114 twenty pounds | Thack N 41 three 
pound (schoolboy) ( Di D 704 a hundred pound | Hope Ch 
62 two pound ten | Hope F 21 I’ve won five pound of 
him I Shaw C 192 (vg) I lost a hundred pound. — Pourul 
IS now decidedly vulgar (in the last quotation but one 
an aristocrat is speaking) except when followed by a 
numeral (shillings) as in two pound ten; cf for a five-pound 
note 7 12 

Sto7ie ; pi generally unchanged, but Sattler has a few 
examples of stones (ESt 16 49): Thack V 369 Jack . . . 
weighs five stone | Thack P 1 191 I have known a twelve 
stone man go down to nine stone five | Shaw J 240 
thirteen stun four (vg) 

Hundredweight, pi unchanged, though -s also occurs. 
Weight probably is to be considered as a kind of sub- 
junct (two hundred [pounds] weight), cf. the old spelling: 

2 or 300 weight of iron (Defoe R 99) A modem example: 
Quiller M 131 from two to three hundredweight 

PennytveightCs) . 

Tun, ton pi now generally -s; but Ml J 980 a hundred 
tun of wine [ Farquhar B 316 ten tun of ale | Spect 17 
fifteen persons weighed above three tun | ib 118 fifty 
of tobacco I Defoe R 2.137 two ton of iron | Kipl L 125 
fifteen ton of coal. 

Ounce, dram, grain and other weights always have 
the pi in -s 


Words indicating money. 

3.04. Pound, see 3 63. 

Mark. Caxton R 20,41 a thousand marke Thus also 
twice in Sh, who has generally marks. In modem usage 
always marks (m speaking of German com). 
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Skilling: Sh generally skillings, but twice skilling in 
the language of clowns Now always -s. 

Bob (slang = 'shilling’) always pi unchanged, e.g. 
Di D 312, X 40. 

Quid (slang = 'pound’), pi unchanged Kipl L 153 | 
Shaw Pur 264 | Vachell H 198. 

3 . 65 . A few isolated examples of unchanged plur- 
als in similar words 

B.Jo 3.27 it doubles the twelve caract [= carat] | 
AV Judges 14 12 thirtie change of garments, but Gen 
45.22 fine changes of raiment 

Besides measures mentioned above, Elphmstone 1765 
(I. 228) gives also as unchanged in the plural : chaldron 
(cf NED 1664) . bushel . Iasi (ct NED 1583, 1712) , coil (of 
ropes) load (cl. NED 1533) 

For horsepoioer and pennyworth see 7.3 

Other Unchanged Plurals. 

8 . 7 . The following instances present somewhat 
complicated features, and one may in some cases liesitate 
whether to place them here or with sg words of mass 
(5.2). 

3 . 71 . Hoi ■se IS an old neuter, and as such had its 
plural unchanged (OE and Ch hors); this is letaiiied 
to some extent in ModE. Malory has hois (157) and 
horses (111), Greene F 5 5 has 'post-horse pi, Shakespeare 
has the pi horse some ten times (e.g. Gent III 1 265 a 
teeme of horse shall not plucke that from me), the form 
is even found m Byron (Maz 17 a thousand horse — and 
none to ride!) But the analogical form horses, which is 
found as early as the 13th c. and which was the usual 
form with Sh, is now the only one in use in speaking 
of the animal Horse, however, is used m the sense 
'horse soldiers, cavalry^ also with a numeral The pre- 
sent distinction is seen clearly in the Macaulay quota- 
tion below. 
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Hall (1548, NED) king Henry with a fewe horse I (Sh) 
Edw3II 2.31 I haue . leuied those horse and foote. . Then 
Jet those foote trudge hence upon those horse | Sh R3 V. 
3 294 i\Iy foreward Consisting equally of horse and foot j 
Sh All IV. 3 170 Fine or six thonsaiid horse | Mi SA 1618 
Both horse and foot befoie him and behind [ Macaulay 
H 2 177 The royal troops fired such a volley of musketry 
as sent the rebel horse flying m all directions . their 
horses were unused, not only to stand lire, but to obey the 
lein A few minutes after the Duke’s horse had dispersed 
themselves, his infantry came up running fast . The 
Life Guards scattered in an instant some of Grey’s horse, 
who had attempted to rally 

3 . 72 . Foot is used in the signification 'foot soldiers, 
infantry’, also with a numeral 

Sh H4B II 1 186 Fifteenc hundred foot, flue hundred 
horse Are march’d up | Fielding T 2 135 two companies of 
Joot I IMacaulay H 2 161 The foot were divided into six regi- 
ments I lb 2 175 The foot weie led by Monmouth himself. 
The horse were confided to Grey ! ib 177 the King’s 
foot were hastily forming in ordei of battle 

3 . 73 . Craft from the meaning 'skill, trade acquiies 
also that of 'boat(s), vessel(s)’; apparently (see NED) at 
first in small craft = boats of small craft, i e small 
trading vessels ; then craft collectively = vessels, and at 
last also individually in the same sense, with a sg = 
'boat, vessel’, from which a new pi crafts is occasionally 
formed (NED examples m s from 1775 and 1871) ■ 

Macdonald F 281 three or four such tiny craft [ 
Doyle G 33 two great ugly lugger-like craft . the three 
craft I Shaw P 215 waters crowded with other craft. 

3 . 74 . The explanation of these combinations is 
perhaps to be sought in some such conversations as these . 
“How many people have they?" “4000.” “What kind?” 
“Foot"— then condensed: “4000 foot” Or “how many 
vessels?” “Twenty” “Small craft or large ships?” — 
then condensed - “twenty small craft”. Cf also Di T 1.271 
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the guard, horse and foot [= fiorse g. and loot g.J sur- 
rounded lum In the case of horse and foot, the old use 
of these forms in the plural (in other senses, 3.(12, 3 71) 
may of course have been a concurring motive for the 
use of these forms after numerals. 

3.7o. Cannon has the pi cannons, often in Sh, now 
not so frequent (Sattler, ESt 12.370 f. has six instances 
from recent NP); besides cannon is used as a sg of mass, 
and now also as the pi of cannon, with a numeral : 

Sh John II 382 let France and England mount Their 
battering canon charged to the rnoiithes ( Defoe R 212 like 
pieces of cannon | ib. 215 I loaded all my cannon, as I 
called them I Franklin 132 some old cannon . these not 
being sufficient | By DJ 7.12 two and-thirty cannon I Ma- 
caiilay H 1 231 cannon icere planted round Whitehall j 
Kipl J 1 223 the sciew-guns are tiny little cannon made 
in two pieces | (NP q) The three old British cannon sunk off 
Plozisel were recovered during the recent low tides. The 
Mayor has asked government permission to place these 
■cannons at the fiont of the monument. But gun, nfle, 
musket, pistol are never used collectively or unchanged in 
the plural. 

3.76. Sad besides the meaning "smgle piece of 
canvas with the ordinary pi sads has the signification 
'mass of sails, all the sails ol a vessel' slie carries much 
sail I iindei sail, under all sail | Macaulay (NED) the 
Dutch aimaraent had run full sail down the Channel | 
Fox M 1 133 a shqi in lull sad (Note that the quantity 
of sad a <hip caines i*- dependent not only on the 
number of sails, but also on their superficies, whetlicr 
reefed, etc ) | Defoe R 2.205 we set sad 

Fm.ally, sail is used (cf foot, etc ) with a numeral 
= so many sailing-vessels: a fleet of thirty sail The 
oldest quotation for this pi sail is from 1458. Also ten 
sail of ships I Quiller- Couch M 5 two hundred sail of 
coasters (Formerly also sails in this sense, see NED 4 a 
quotations 1436, 1480, 1568, 1649.) 

Jeiipe;8cn, Modem English Grammar II 
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Kind, etc. 

3 . 81 . With words signifying soi t we often find 
seeniing irregulanties of number Some of these may 
be exitlained by old s-lcss plurals, as in km = OE cynn 
(not found in tins usage in ModE, though common in 
earlier times) and kind = OE (ge)(ynd(c) neuter and fern. 
All mariner might lie explained as a sg combination (all = 
'every’), though I am more inclined to take it from the 
A^ery first as pi. as maneiCe) is found veiy early in the 
p] (AR 10 til o inanerc of men | 50 freo manere crevices, 
etc 1 Ch HF 1197, 1219 etc ] Oaxton R 82 thre manor co- 
lours I frequent in Malory) whatever may he the explanation 
of that form. In that kind ot thing we may have a 
survival of the old s-less pi of thing The old construc- 
tion without oj has now completely disappeaied The 
usual construction is noiv to keep kind, ftort (and manner) 
unchanged, and to use before them the sg form {that, 
this) if the word following of is (apparently or really) sg, 
but the pi {those, these) if it is pi in form But the 
iiregular constructions are by many consideied "grammati- 
cally incorrect" and therefore avoided in careful hteraiy 
language, which prefers eg books of that kind to the 
colloquial those kind of books. In the lattei, the popular 
feeling treats kind of, sort of as one ivord, which here 
IS an adjunct, while in I kind of admire (vg) it is a 
subjunct. 

3 . 83 . Examples wdth manner. 

More U 158 all maner of thynges | Sh H6A 1. 8.74 
all manner of men ] Bacon A 41.26 all manner of re- 
flexions I Ml A 19 by reading all manner of tractats j 
Carlyle S 4 fish in all manner of waters, with all manner 
of nets I Ru Sel 1.10 all manner of strange shapes ( 
Gissing B 182 all manner of benefits. 

Many other examples with all from Caxton, Malory, 
Dickens, MacCarthy, Black, Kipling, Mark Tw'ain, Nor- 
ris, Doyle, Swinburne, Holmes, etc. The only modem 
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examples without all that I have noted, are Ruakin Sel 
2.219 how many manner of eyes are there? I Mill in Fox 
1.164 to imagine lohat manner of persons they might be. 

Manners, in the sense of 'kinds’ is rare, see NED 
1400, 1651, and 1674 

The sb after manner (of) may, though not so often, 
be in the sg Malory 96 ther was daunsynge and myne- 
tralsye and alle maner of Joye | AV Matth 10. 1 all maner 
of sickenesse, and all maner of disease | Austen P 188 
wish him all manner of evil | Fox 1.50 he does papa, all 
manner of honour. 

In the following example, the sg manner induces the 
following .--g- Norris O 141 all manner and description of 
flowers 

3. S3. Examples with kind : 

(1) these, those: Sh Lear II 2 107 these kind of 
knaues \ Tw N I 5 96 these set kmde of fooles | Switt J 
150 if you read those kind of things | Goldsm 652 these 
kind of things | Austen S 246 The impertinence of these 
kind of scrutinies | Sw Elb 9 8 dijz kaind ov tuwlz, 

Thai kind of thing' 'rrollopc D 1.50, 214, 2 42, 3 9‘^ 

This kind of things (rare) Gis.snig R 248 (tollowecl 
by . is mere futile effort) 

(2) other adjectives Sh As II 3 10 some kinde of 
men ] Shr I 1 247 in all kind of companies | dpect 14 
Respect to all kind of supenours ] Austen S 250 They 
are very well behaved, good kind of girls | Ru Sel 1 47 
such kind of duties 

Examples of kinds in similar constructions Sh (only 
once) Tp III 1.2 some kindes of basenes'ie | Defoe R 3 
all kind [NB] of vertues and all kinds of enjovnient j 
Sterne 12 a in these kinds of fancies of his | Austen S 28 (> 

1 know so little of these kinds of forms I Holmes A 187 
these kinds of exercise || Ru Sel 1 410 not only for art’s 
sake, but for aU kinds of sake. 

3.84. With sort Shakespeare has only the regular 
construction (Mach 1 7.33 all sorts of people), which is 

6 * 
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also frequent in the 19 th c. (Beaconsf L 463 did all sorts 
of things), but from the 18 th c. t/io^e sort of is found 
very often indeed. 

(1) these, those- Spect 124 Will Honeycomb is one 
of those sort of men who are veiy often absent | Switt 
.719 it IS by these sort of ways that fools get preferment | 
Fielding 3 527 ttiese soit of great personages ] Austen 
E 164 at those sort of diseovenes | Di N 206 These soit 
of people arc glad to sleep anywheie | Hewlett O 442 
These .sort of .speeches | Wells T 1 1 6 these ingenious sort 
of men I Other ex m Trollope, Pox, Mored Haggard, 
Itenson, Norris, etc 

That sort oj thing is found, for instance, Beaconsf 
T. 201 I Thack P 1 133, 223, 243 | GE Mm 208 | Trollope 
D 1 149 I Harraden F 116 [ Swinburne L 114 ) MacCarthy 
2.5 I Hope In 269 | White N 163 

This soit of thing in By DJ 1 212 I Di Ch 122 I Di 
D 15 I Wells T 37 

Those sort of things B 3 ’’ DJ 1 4 66 

(2) other adjectives: Fielding T 3 169 they are very 

honest sort of people ] Austen E 22 the friends . . though 

very good sort of people | Harraden D 73 they aie rough, 
Ignorant sort of creatures 

3.S5. A» this u.sage cannot well he separated from 
the loose insertion of sort (kind) of before a singular (with 
or without the indefinite article), T mention this pheno- 
menon here, though it is really no example of the 'un- 
dianged plural'. 

Fielding T 1 175 a loose kind of a fellow | ib. 4 280 
a very good sort of a man ( Sterne 11b your knowledge 
of my character and of what kind of a mortal I am 
Austen M 38 Mi R is a very good sort of young man 
Austen P 22 Lady Lucas was a very good kind of woman 
Keats Agnes 27 In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she 
lay I Beaconsf L 354 a kind of cousin of the Queen | GE 
M 1.76 quite a gentleman sort o’ man | Thack S 151 this 
sort of man is scarcely found anywhere but in Clubs 
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Anstey V 171 He led a nightmare sort of existence 
Black Pr 1.77 Ingram was a very good sort of fellow. 

Hence, through sort of (a) fellow, sort bj' itself comes 
to mean 'fellow’ in colloquial language . 

Cambridge Tr 125 Toyler isn’t a bad sort after all | 
Ward D 2 69 Dora L was a real good sort 

Some Cases of Doubtful Number. 

3 . 91 . I see survivals of the old unchanged neuter 
pi word in phrases like send him word (e.g. Sh Cses III 
2 95) and by word of mouth (eg. Di Do 301); but now 
ot course this is felt to be a sg form 

Bac A 32 4 There is word come to the governour | 
Defoe R 2 65 he brings word that . | GE A 280 I might 

wnte her word after a while, how we went on | Di Do 
354 word was left about some alterations in her room \ 
lb. 355 she gave the word to go on | Hardy W 114 did 
your mistress leave word where she was going 

3 . 92 . Knee is sometimes used so as to suggest 
rather the plural signification (nearly = lap’); this may 
be a survival of the old neuter pi cneow: Lyly C 323 
Thankes to your Maiestie on bended knee 1 Rh Cses II 
2 54 upon my knee ] ib. II. 2.80 { Di 01 422 these joyous 
little faces that clustered round her knee 

3 . 93 . When bone is used in the sense 'all the 
bones of the body’ we may think of a survival of the 
old unchanged pi (OE b&n), but the usage may also be 
partly due to the frequent collocation with the nias.s-vvord 
flesh: AV 2Sam 19 13 Art thou not of my bone, and of 
my flesh? But ib. 19.12 Yee are my bones and my 
flesh I what is bred in the bone will out in the flesh (in 
Heywood: It will not out of the fleshe that is bred m 
the bone) 1 Mi PL 8 493 I now s^e Bone of iny bone, 
flesh of my flesh (but Gen 2 23 bone of my bones) | 
Thack N 132 he was but skin and bone when he died 
(Now also shin and bones) | GE A 31 Nature knits us tog- 
ether by bone and muscle. 
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Chapter IV. 

The Meaning of Singular and Plural in 
Substantives. 

Preliminary Survey 

4 . 11 . After thus having disposed of the more 
funnal questions connected with the two numbers, we 
approach the question of the function or use of singular 
and plural in substantives, by which various nuances of 
the idea of number are expressed In the first place we 
have those plurals which may be called the normal or 
ordinary plurals, as horses m three horses meaning (one) 
horse -|- (a second) horse -1- (a third) horse. Here we 
have several individual objects of the same kind. This 
class presents very few difficulties, though there are some 
cases in which the choice of singular or plural may be 
doubtlul, see 4.2. 

What objects can be counted together, depends on 
the classification expressed linguistically In many cases 
the classification is so natural that it is practically identical 
in most languages , but there are in some cases differences 
called forth by varieties in linguistic stiucture Thus in 
English there is no difficulty in saying "Tom and Mary 
are cousins", as cousin means both a male and a female 
cousin, Danish has different words, and therefore must 
say "T. og M. er fetter og kusme”, and it is impossible 
exactly to translate five cousms into Danish. On the other 
hand English has no comprehensive term for what the 
Germans call geschinsler, Dan soskende. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a numeral is placed before such a collocation as 
brotheta and sisters: they have ten brothers and sisters 
(Taine, Notes 69), which may be = 2 brothers 8 sisters 
or any other combination. Thus also J. Strange Winter, 
First Book 244 a very large family — about ten girls and 
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boys I liPYXii sons ao'l daughfers j we have twenty cocks and 
hens (= Dan. tyve hont=) | Jifteen ladies and gentlemen = 
X ladies + (15 — x) gentlemen. 

We may address an jissetnbly as Ladies and Oent- 
lemen! even if there is among them only one lady (or 
only one gentleman) This u«e of the plural goes buck 
to primitive ages, see a learned article by H Moller in 
Zs. f deutsche Wortforschung IV 95 ff 

To these normal plurals we must also refer jilurals 
of proper names, though m certain respects they approach 
the fourth class (differentiation), see 4 4 

4.1SS. Second, the plural denotes several individual 
objects not exactlj' of the same kind, though similar, as 
in the sixties = 60 -f- 61 -f- 62 . . . . This category will 
be treated in 4.5; I term it “plural of approximation’’. 

4.13. Third, we have ivhat might be called the 
plural of social inequality, by which one person either 
speaks of himself or addres^.es another pereon in the plural. 
We thus have in the fir^t person the ‘plural of majesty’, 
by which kings and similarly exalted persons say ue in- 
stead of I. The verbal form used wuth this we is the 
plural, but m the ‘emphatic pronoun with self a dis- 
tinction IS made betw'cen the normal plural ourselves and 
the half -singular ourself Thus frequently in Sh, e g. Hml 
I 2 122 Be as our selfe in Denmarke [ IVlcb III 1.46 
We will keepe our selfe till supper time alone. (In R2 
III 2 127, where modern editions have ourselves, the folio 
has our selfe; but in R2 I 1,16, FI has our sehies) 
Outside the pluial of majesty, Sh has twice our selfe 
(Meas. II. 2.126, LL IV. 3.314) ‘in general maxims’ 
(Sh-lex ) 

When journalists use toe instead of I (‘the editorial 
toe’), they use it as a real plural, with ourselves. 

In the second person the plural of social inequality 
becomes a plural of politeness or deference ye, you instead 
of thoUy thee\ this has now become universal without 
regard to social position, see 2.8. 
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The use of ut instead of me in Scotland and Ireland (Murray 
I) 188, Joyce Ir 81'' and also in familiar speech elsewhere may 
have some connexion with the plural of social inequality though 
its origin is not clear to me. 

4 . 14 . Ill the fourth place, the plural may he more 
or less differentiated in sense from the singular, as in 
draughts (the game) See 4 6 

4 . 15 . Jn the fifth place a jilural may denote a 
composite object, as in scissors, which is not = one 
scissor -j- another scissor . . . or -j- something ehe The 
sg here does not exist, or exists in a different signification, 
in which case the word properly belongs to the jirecedmg 
class. See 4 7 

"Sol wrdTeiyuetvtXy atlwlvat-j viVveWveT aw uVi-5,ee\, 

\b Vo Vie cow&\^eTed xeivwmwp, VVie p.\w^w\at ww'chViex, 

or composite, requiring the jilural Thus English and 
French have the pi scissois, ciseaux, where Dani'^h and 
(xerman have the .sg sax, schere Even in the same 
language Ave may sometimes find varying appreciations 
Thus W'hat to one Englishman is a pair of moustaches, to 
another is a moustache, the NED defines a moustache as 
(a) the hail on both sides ot the upper lip, (b) the hair 
covering either side of the upper lij) a little gentleman 
with a dyed moustache (a); he twirled first one moustache 
and then the other fb) In former times mustarhio(s) 
with numerous more or less phantastic spellings, also 
Ml I [1?] a muschatoes. 

4 , 10 . A sixth class consists of word.s which at the 
same time are m one respect singulars as denoting units, 
m another respect plurals as denoting raoie than one 
thing or person. These words are the so-called collectives 
(4.8 and 9), and together with them we shall considei 
other ways of expressing higher units comprising several 
distinct objects, see .5.1 

4 . 17 . Next, we have what are here called mass- 
words, such as gold, butter, milk (material mass-words), 
and pride, truth (immaterial mass-words). Here such 
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notions as singular and plural are strictly speaking in- 
applicable , hence some mass-words are formally singular, 
as those mentioned above, otheis foimally plural, as dregs, 
measles Various interesting features concerning the numeri- 
cal use of these u ords will be mentioned m 5 2. 

4 . 18 . To denote a whole class, sometimes the sg 
{man is mortal) and sometimes the pi {men were deceivets 
ever) is u.-^ed, as will be seen in 5 4 

4 . 19 . Finally we shall deal with the use in some 
cases of a common or neutral number, and with some 
ji.'culiaiities in the employment of numbers which it has 
not been possible to include in any of the preceding 
classes, '-ce o bff 


The Normal Plural 

4 . 21 . As already stated, the normal meaning of 
the plural number is that ot de.signatmg several individual 
objects included (linguistically) under the same kind; the 
plurality may, or may not, be indicated by means (d‘ 
qualifying adjuncts three horses 1 many children | London 
and New York aie big ahes ] those aie photos of ray 
daughters, etc 

4 . 22 . A substantive with two or more adjectives 
(or other adjuncts) joined by and and indicating each a 
separate thing or individual is fairly legularly ])Ut in the 
plural the eighteenth and nineteenth ccidunes [= the 
18 th century and the 19 th centuiyj | the English and 
French nations \ the Old and New Worlds | the East and 
West Coasts of Africa | Chesterton F 217 the second and 
third fingers \ NP ’ll the J..abour and Irish parties | NP ’ll 
at the corner of Wall and Nassau Streets | Dobson F 28 
the Haymarket and Druiy Lane companies \ Zangwill 
G 131 between the first and second calls 1 Thack P 31 
between the ages of .sixteen and eighteen 

In German and Danish the sg is here used das 
achtzehnte und neunzehnte j'ahrhundert | det atteiide og 
nittende arhundrede The use in English of the (logical) 
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plural is facilitaterl by thp fact that the definite article 
is the same in both numbers, and that the haine is true 
of the adjectives, too, so that no conflict is felt as would 
be the case if we had in G. das achtzehnte und neunzehnte 
jahrhuuderte Cf below 4.25 on substantives with the in- 
definite article, where for the same reason the sg is used. 

4.SS3. The plural form is also found in some cases, 
Avhere the adjectives are joined by means of other words 
than and’ 

Emeison Hist. E. Lang. 203 until the last of the 
sixteenth or begmning of the seventeenth centuries | Wilde 
In 198 the history of England from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries | Chesterton F 110 collect the youth 
of the neighbourhood up to the ages of ten or twelve 

4.584. The ag form, however, is by no means rare, 

especially when more stress is laid on the separation 
than on the joining of the two individuals of the same 
spe'^ies, thus regularly when we speak of a distinction 
heticeen X and Y (in which case, indeed, we might say 
that we have an and different trom the usual additive 
and) Wilde P 69 the real distinction between the classical 
and romantic movement | Macaulay E 4 41 the difference 
between Asiatic and European morality | ib 4 19 hesitating 
between a military and a commercial life | Stevenson 
MP3 In French colonies . . there is . . a lively contact 

between the dominant and the dominated race \ Coleridge 
Sh 233 a parallel between the ancient and modern stage, 
the stages [NB] of Greece and of England 

4.585. The sg is regularly found when the indefinite 
article is repeated with each substantive: 

Collingwood R 143 two styles essentially distinct . . . 
a speaking and a writing style ] Kipl J 2.117 there were 
two, an upper and a lower shoal | Hardy F 382 anxiety 
recognizes a better and a woree alternahve. 

In such cases the type most often used is- a grey 
horse and a black one, with the ah taken to the first adj. 
and afterwards repeated by one 
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4 . 26 . Other examples of the sg: 

Bacon A. 13.17 the canomcall bookes of the old and 
new iestament ( GE A 181 no better lyrics than he could 
find in the Old and New Version ( Macaulay H 1.30 before 
the limits of legislative, executive, and judicial power 
have been traced with precision | Vachell H 250 Hig 
grandfathers on the maternal and paternal side | Bradley 
M 97 In the sixteenth and to a great extent in the seven- 
teenth century | Seeley E 54 we see in the seventeenth 
and still more in the eighteenth century a period. — In 
the last two quotations the reason of the eg is the qualify- 
ing addition to the second adjective 

In many instances, ohscunty can be avoided by the 
use of the sg in such collocations The expression “m 
the third and fourth chapters” (Wells A 212) gives rise 
to no ambigmty because there is only one third chapter 
and one fourth chapter, but if in Macaulay H 1.3 “In 
this, and in the next chapter, I have seldom thought it 
necessary to cite authorities” the pi chapter'i had been 
similarly used, the reader would naturally have taken 
the words “next chapters” as applying to more than one 
chapter. Thackeray writes, N 81, “the old and young 
gentlemen beguiled their way”, and only the context shows 
us that this IS = the old gentleman and the young one ; 
but in V 70 he is carelul to use the sg torm to avoid 
misunderstandings “The elder and younger son of the 
house of Crawley were never at home together”. (Note 
here the pi of the verb, as also in the following quo- 
tation). 

The Eg may sometimes be neces-sary or desirable to 
avoid certain disturbing associations, as in the following 
sentences, where lives, sj^nts, and middle-ages would be 
easily mis-interpreted; Shaw 2. XI Public and private 
life become daily more theatrical | Collingwood R 163 he 
had to discus.s the Mediaeval and Renaissance spir^ j 
Archer A 61 both reputable and disreputable middle-age 
are amply represented j| Ru P 1 113 He knew Latin, 
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German and French grammar (cf ib. 114 spending his 
evenings in compiling French and German grammars). 

4.27. The 8g 13 always found in the case of a 
proper name common to two or more persons Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown. Professor and Miss Todd, Charles and Mary 
Lamb. etc. 

Cp on the other hand, the two Miss Johnsons = the 
two Misses Johnson (see 2.38) 

4.2S. The pi form of a substantive is used after 
a compound numeral ending with one (cf on the other 
hand the ‘attraction’ in German iausend und erne nacht): 

twenty-one years \ the Thousand-and-one }iights (an 
older construction is seen in Stevenson VP 137 a thousand 
times and one). 

Thus also after half and other fractions Dai win 
L 1 379 two and a half hours (= two hours and a half) | 
Kipl Pliant R. 3 one men to take the work of two and 
a half men | Frank Fairl 1.57 about fifteen-and-a-balf hands 
high 1 Hardy F 169 three-and-a-half pounds | Zangwill G 65 
two strides of one and a half feet ( Ridpath, Hist. U. S. 
557 three and a third square miles \ NP ’88 once in every 
sixteen and a fraction words . . one first personal pro- 
noun in every twelve and a fraction words jj NP 11 over 
one millioh and a half tvomen {half = half a million). 

Characteristics of Several Individuals 

4.31. "We had made up our minds not to make 
this history public during our joint lives” (Haggard She 3). 
In such cases it is usual to employ the plural of a sub- 
stantive to indicate that each of the persons mentioned 
had his own mmd, his own life, etc.. 

Fielding T 1.39 persons of different sexes [ Spencei 
Ed 6 we have but span-long lives \ Sweet E 15 our an- 
cestors must have had good digestions | their hearts leaped 
to their mouths [ Di Do 477 new horses 'being put on 
against their mils [ Anstey V 77 they whispered under 
their breaths | Stevenson M 284 they weie both counting 
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their pulses | Shaw 2 15 we laughed at the other side of 
our tnouths \ Wells D 321 when we flatten down our little 
fingers on our palms, the fourth digit comes down halt- 
way I people of limited \ncotaes (sg one person’s income = 
his annual receipts) 

4.3SS1. The pi may even be used where it cannot 
be eatily justified fioin a logical point of view: Thackeray 
Ballads 80 The ladies took the hint, And all day were 
scj’aping lint, as became their softer genders [their gender, 
or sex, was the same] See, however, ray Progr. p. 
290 note 

4.3*^2. This pi ivas formerly fiequent in cases 
where now tlie sg would generally be used . 

Sh Merch III 1 43 more [difference] betweene your 
hloods [the blood of Shylock and of Jessica] then there 
IS betweene red wine and rennish | Sh R2 III. 3.107 by 
the royalties of both your hloods | Sh Hml I 4 56 with 
thoughts beyond the reaches of our soules | Defoe P 84 
innumerable stones about the cruel behaviours and practices 
of nurses | Sh H8 III 1.68 1 thanke you both for your 
good It ills I Defoe R 189 people who were here against 
their wills \ Sh R2 IV. 1.316 so I were from your sights 
[see note in Clar, Pr. ed ] ] Sh R3 IV 1 25 bring me to 
then siqhts j GE A 292 she’ll never go out of oui sights | 
Sh Wint I 1 23 they were trayn'd together in their 
childhoods, cf lb II. i 110, Ado 11 1.397, Cor III. 17, 
H6C IV. 1 45 

4.323. With leave usage is unsettled, though now- 
adays leave is always preferred, possibly on account of 
the ambiguity of leaves (pi of lea/): 

Ml F(161()) 1778 wee’l take our leaucs | Swift 3 290 
the fnends took their leaves | Di N 453 Nicholas and Tim 
took their leaves together | ib 409 we will take oui leaves | 
lb. 535 at length the two gentlemen took their leave 

4.324. Sake after a pluial genitive is generally put 
in the plural" 
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yh Wiv IV 5 110 I haue suffer’d more for their 
sakes | Swift T 57 for their sokes 1 Di DC 34 for our 
own sokes. — But Sh DL IV. o 359 for mens sake . or 
womens sake. 

Sirnilarly Sh Alls III. 1.22 foi your auatles they fell [ 
Hughes T 74 for all of youi benefits 

4 . 33 . With such words as life and death, the sg 
and pi often express different ideas thetr mamed life teas 
a singularly happy one (in speaking of a mamed couple) — 
their married lives ucre led under fotaUy different circum- 
stances (in speaking of two brother^). 

Sh As II 115 this our life, exempt from publike 
haunt, Finds tongues m tiecs | Sh Coes JI 2 32 cowards 
dye many times befoie their deaths [now rather sg?] | 
Sh H5 II 2 178 (ict you thciefore hence, Poore miser- 
able wretches, to your death [they are going to die to- 
getherj | GE A 254 he knew little of the life of ipen in 
the past 1= manner of living, lives would be = bio- 
graphies] I Kipl J 2.118 many people are otherwise 
Their life is on the land ] Defoe P 56 to the saving of 
their lives, and restoring their health | Haggaid S 73 an 
undertaking which could only end in our deaths in this 
ghastl}' land | Shaw C 133 Such a party might be formed 
a week after our marriage — will, I think, be formed a 
long tune before our deaths 1 Doyle S 3 88 our whole lives 
are at stake m this. 

Cf also Ml T 2831 Their faiths, their honors, and 
their religion [they had the same religion] [ Caine E 17b 
ladies in light dresses, soldiers in uniform [the ladies’ 
dresses were different, but the uniforms alike, cf “they 
all amved in evening dress’ 1 

But the distinction is not alwa^’s observed, as seen 
in the following examples 

Caxton R 24 the kynge shal take alle your liuys 
fro yow' I ib. 45 though it sholde touche their lyf \ ib 87 
afl they that were aferd of theyr lyf | Sh R2 III 1.7 
I will vnfold some causes of your deaths | ib HI. 2.156 
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sad stories of the death of kings | Sh Merch 1 2.31 holy 
men at their deaih haue good inspirations [ Came S 2.128 
who could say that the spirits of the dead did not liaunt 
the scenes of their lim and deaths | More U,ha.s the sg 
life on p. 225, 253. but lives 224 ivithuut any clear dis- 
tinction Perhaps deaths is gometiiiiee avoided for plionotic 
reasons ffisl 

4 . 34 . Healths is found in the pi in speaking of 
toasts in honoui of more than one penson 

Hughes T 69 dunking the hetitths of those who are 
going to leave | Beaconsf L 2-52 his proposition of the 
ladies’ healths 

But in colloquial English, most people would here 
say health to avoid the sound group libs], and outside 
of that phrase, health is certainly prefeired even in speak- 
ing of several persons Macaulay E 4 29.5 their health 
gave way. 

4 . 85 . In some set phrases the sg is invariably used 
even with reference to a pluial subject A typical in 
stance is ivomen mih child as the plural of a woman with 
child = 'a pregnant woman’ {with child is an adjunct and 
as such invariable), while women ivith children would mean 
‘women together with (some) children’ 

More U 162 as many lymes happeneth to women 
with chylde (also 202) | Sh John 111 1 89 let wiues with 
childc Pray that their burthens may not fall this day | 
Fielding 8 385 timorous women uith child | Defoe R 2.215 
three sows big with fin/ || Haggard S 52 the three of us 
baled away for dear life | ib 177 the Aiabs took their 
women to uife | ^latthews F 61 afraid they might catch 
their death of cold | Macaulay H 2.159 they lost heart ivhen 
the critical time drew near | most men luive an eye for 
beauty in ivomen | women generally have a better ear tor 
music than men. 

4 . 36 . In condensed constructions, the sg is used 
even in speaking of several subjects Three men came 
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marching along, piv^ ffiowfA and sword in hand = with 
(or having) pipes in their mouths and swords in their hands. 

4.37. The following examples show the sg without 
any apparent reason ■ 

Sh H5 V. 2 295 the libertie tliat followes our places 
stoppes the mouth all finde-faiilts [ Mi &A 192 in 
prosperous days [friends] swarm, but in adverse withdraw 
their head [ Defoe P 41 to know their fortune, or, as it 
IS vulgarly expressed, to have their fortunes told them I 
GE A 357 the all -conquering feeling in the mind both 
of father and son | Stevenson D 30 their whole soul was 
fixed on the dead carcass | Barne T 166 we are simple 
creatures, and yearn to be loved for our face \ Haggard 
S 302 what I do wonder at is that we escaped at all 
with our reason [= mentally sane, reasons might be mis- 
understood]. 

4.3S1. When exchange {change) means ‘interchange, 
give and receive reciprocally’, the object is put m the pi: 

.Shall we exchange seatst j Sh As I. 3 93 Wilt thou 
change f others f I w’lll giue thee mine | Gifesing B 245 she 
found herself changing places with the daughter | Goldsm 
617 you’re so plaguy shy, that one would think you had 
changed sexes | I changed hats with liim. 

But otherwise the sg may (or must) be u.^ed, as in 
they changed colour. 

4.38S. In some set phrases the pi also denotes 
reciprocity, as a'oss sicords with, touch glasses with, shake 
hands with someone he shook hands with her (as both their 
right hands are shaken); but of course also he shook het 
by the hand (sg) 

Plurals of Propfer Names 

4.4. When a plural is formed from a proper 
name, this evidently by that very fact loses its stnet 
character of a proper name. As such it ‘denotes’ one 
single individual and (to the hearer who understands the 
name, i.e. who- knows what mdividual is referred to) it 
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‘connotes’ all those charactenstics by which that indi- 
vidual IS recognized. In this complete sense a plural is 
unthinkable. If in the course of a conversation I mention 
John, I want to call up the image of one definite indi- 
vidual, and in that sense there is only one “John” in 
existence in spite of the fact that there are several other 
individuals bearing that name But each of these is 
a John, and in that sense (‘an individual called John’) a 
plural IS perfectly natural. If the John mentioned is 
characterized by one quality (sagacity, or meanness, or 
whatever it may be) and if those 1 am talking to know 
this as well as I do, I may be ea.sily understood if I say 
in refer! ing to his younger brother Tom, “he will be 
another John some day” — and in that sense too a plural 
may be formed (4.43). In all cases except that mentioned 
in 4.42 we may thus have a singular with the indefinite 
article in the same sense, the change in signification is 
thus already found in one application of the ‘proper name' 
in the eg, and (always with 4 42 as an e.xception) the 
plural 18 a ‘normal plural' in the sense defined 4 11 
will therefore be evident that the superscription of this 
section is not .strictly correct, but it is clear enough to 
serve its purpose. 

4.41. The plural of a personal name may in the 
first place denote two or more individuals beanng the 
same name (either accidentally, or by reason of their 
belonging to the same family) 

111 the party there were th ee Johns and four Marys | ihe 
Stuarts ( Di N 594 There can’t be two Vincent Crummleses 
f= two pel sons of that namej. 

4.4!2. But lb 60J we have the same pi used in 
a second sense , he took farewell of the Vincent Crummleses 
[ = the family whose head was Mr. VC]. 

The transition between (I; and (2) is seen when 
only the family name is mentioned, as m Fox 2 55 the 
Carlyles had been to see it [— Mr. and Mrs. C.J. But 
-as the wife is often called by her husband’s Christian 

Jcsperseo, Uodern English Oiammar 11 f 
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name plus family name (Mrs. Henry Spinker), we have 
really the first category in Di D 346 Immense deference 
was shown to the Henry Spittkers, male and female. And 
it IS only when the John Philipses comprise the children 
as well as the parents that we have a clear instance of 
(2) and may refer it to the plural of approximation (4 5). 

It is noteworthy that the ending s might here really 
(apart from the spelling which may be arbitrary) ]ust as 
well be the genitive as the plural ending This is shown 
by othei languages, in German s is used in the same 
meaning (for instance Rchmtzier, Weg ms fieie 25, wo 
die Posners wobnten . Posners waren zu hause); this 
evidently is the genitive ending (see Wilmanns, Deutsche 
Gr III, p 401) though it may (in North Germany) be 
often felt to be the Low German plural ending, see Polle, 
Wic denkt das volk uber die sprache 74, who relates a 
case in which a party were mentioned als “Schulzes Bind 
dagewesen” though the party comprised not a single 
Schulze, but only distant relations ol other names staying 
with the Schulze family'. In Danish Hansens means the 
Hansen family, but this genitive case may be preceded 
by an adjective in the plural, as in J. Fibiger Levnet 
198 Da jeg kom tilbage, var de gamle Suhrs dade. For 
the corresponding phenomena in Swedish cf Sprak och 
Sfil VII 127 and 243 In French the plural article is 
used: les Paul out 6t6 ici = M. Paul et Mme Paul (et 
leuTS enfantfi). 

Note that in the genitive plural the definite article 
IS the only mark of plurality in the spoken language 

Austen M 41 The Miss Bertrams' admiration of Mr. C j 
lb. 186 the first fortnight after the Miss Bertrams going 
away | Hardy L 134 the great interest of the Jolliffes' 
married life | ib 147 the asylum of the Lesters’ house ; 
Aldrich S 257 I spent the evening at the Slocums'. 

4 . 48 . Third, the pi of a proper name may mean : 
people like N., as in. 

Shakespeares and Lionardo da yiueis will always be rare 
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in any generation I Carlyle F 2.97 Benvenuto Cellini gives 
more insight into Italy than fifty Leo Tenths would do | 
Carlyle Fox 1.270 there are thoughts in Goethe which 
a dozen Wordsicorths could not see into I Bennett B 121 
The Mr. Jacksuns of this world never die till they are 
hung I Gissing R 166 Edtsons and Marconis may thrill 
the world with .astounding noveltieK (cf in the sg id. G 95 
surely some Edison would make the true automaton) 1| 
Gibbon M 69 the marvellous tales which are so boldly 
attested by the Ba.sils and ChrysoRtonis, the Austins and 
Jeroms (here probatdy in imitation of French IcsBasiUs, etc ) 

4 . 44 . Fourth, a proper name may by motonymy 
stand for a work by N., as in tioo Turners = two pictuies 
by Turner (sg a Turner) Thackeray seems to avoid this 
plural in the case of a name ending in s, as he writes 
(V 396) the magnificent Vandykes, the noble Reynolds’ 
pictures. 

4 . 45 . Plurals of geographical names may be em- 
ployed in various corresponding senses 

McCarthy 2.414 no answer was made by either of 
the Canadas (= Upper Canada and Lower Canada, now 
no more used) ) there are just a few Manchesters through- 
out the world | NP (NED) a Conference of oK the Bnglands 
over sea | most big citie.s have their Whitechapels | many 
people who have had their Austerlitzes, dread their Wa.ter- 
loos. — The Hebrides and other geographical names men- 
tioned 4.74 are not cases in point, as they are not plurals 
of proper names, but plural proper names 

Plural of Approximation 

4 . 51 . The sixties (cf 4 12) has two meanings, first 
the years from 60 to 69 inclusive in any century , thus 
Seeley E 249 the seventies and the eighties of the eighteenth 
century | Stedman Oxford 152 m the "Seventies' [i e 1870, 
etc ] I in the early forties = earlv in the forties Second it 
may mean the age of any individual person, when he is sixty, 
61, etc , as in Wells U 316 responsible action is begun 
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in the early twenties . . . Men marry before the middle 
thirties | Children’s Birthday Book 182 While 1 am in 
the ones, I can frolic all the day , but when I’m in the 
tens, I must get up with the lark When I'm m the 
twenties, I’ll be like sister Joe . When I’m in the 
thirties. I’ll be ju.st like Mama. 

4 . 52 . The most important instance of this plural 
IS found in the pronouns of the first and second persons, 
tt-c = J 4“ 0*16 or more not-Is The pi you (ye) may 
mean thou -f“ thou -\-'thou (vanous individuals addressed 
at the same time), or else thou -|~ one or more other 
people not addressed at the moment, for the expressions 
you people, you hoys, you all, to supply the want of ’a 
sepal ate pi form of yon see 2 87. 

A 'nonaal’ plural of / is only thinkable, when T is taken 
as a quotation -word (cf 8 2) as in Kipl L 66 ho told the 
tale, the /—/ — fs flashinit through the record as telegraph- 
poles fly past the traveller, cf also the philosophical plural egof 
or tne'a, rarer Ps, and the jocular verse Here atn I, uiy name 
18 Forbes, Me the Master quite absorbs. Me and many other me’s, 
In hiB gieat Thucydides 

4 . 53 , It will be seen that the rule (given for in- 
stance ill Latin grammars) that when two subjects are of 
different persons, the verb is m "the first person rather 
than the second, and in {he second rather than the 
third (si tu et Tullia valetie, ego et Cicero valenius, 
Allen and Gieenough, Lat Gr. § 317) is really superfluous, 
as a self-evident con.«equence of the definition that "the 
first person plural is the first person singular plus some one 
else, etc ’’ In English grammar the rule is even more 
superfluous, because no persons aie distinguished in the 
plural of English verbs. 

When a body of men, in response to “Who will join me?", 
answer “We all will”, their collective answers may be said to be 
an ordinary plural (class 1) of I (= many Fs), though each indi- 
vidual “we will” means really nothing more than “1 will, and B 
and C will, too" in conformity with the above definition 
Similarly m n collective document- "We, the undersigned citiaens 
of the city of " 
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4 . 54 . The plural we is esBentially vague and in 
no wise indicates whom the speaker wants to include 
besides himself. Not even the distmction made in a 
great many African and other languages between one 
ire meaning ‘I and my own people, but not you’, and 
another ice meanmg ‘I + you (sg or pi)' is made in our 
class of languages. But very often the resulting ambiguity 
16 remedied by an appositive addition; the same speaker 
may according to circumstances say we brothers, we 
doctors, we Yorkshtretnen, we Europeans, we gentlemen, etc 
Cf. also GE M 2.201 we people who have not been 
galloping 

4.55. Other examples of the pi of approximation are the 
Vtnreni Crumtnleaee, etc. 4.42. In Other languages we have still 
other examples, as when Latin patres many mean pater -p mater, 
Italian zti = zto + zta, Span hermunos = hennanois) -p herma- 
rtrt(s), etc 


The Differentiated Plural. 

4 . 61 . In many cases the plural has a meaning 
which is more or less different from that of ‘the same 
word' in the singular. Very often the pi form, besides 
this specific signification, may also retain the exact mean- 
ing of the sg. To show how difficult it is sometimes 
to draw the line between this class and the normal 
plural, I shall here give first some instances which seem 
to me to be ‘normal’. 

When teas means ‘different kinds or varieties of tea’ 
Icf. the difference between much wine and many wines), 
we have really a special signification of the word tea, 
which is found also in the sg as in “This is a different 
tea from the one we usually buy ’ (Thus correspondingly 
with many mass-words, 5.2) Still another signification 
of the substantives is seen in the waiter's two tens and 
three coffees = two portions (cups) of tea’, etc , here also 
we may have a singular one tea. Thus ir Thack. H 17 
two more tumblers, two more hot waters, .and two more 
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goes of gin | Wells T 45 I’d had a bottle of champagne 
and perhaps two or three whiskies (cf. whsky-and-sodas, 
braiidies and-soda 2 57) 

In Hope D 55 “Last night I met her at a dance I 
had five dances viith her”, we have not a special signi- 
fication of the grammatical category “plural”, but the 
first dame means something different from the second, 
VIZ. 'ball’ 

Thus also course in Thack N 604 during the whole 
course, or couises ot the dinner 

Memmy has three different meanings (a) the faculty 
my father’s memory was excellent = he had an excel- 
lent ra I liars must have good memories | Wilde In 78 
modern memoirs are generally written by people who 
have entirely lost their memories, — (b) w'hat is remem- 
bered, lepute ray father’s memory is respected by all 
who knew him, — (c) an act or instance of remembrance. 
Shelley 613 Twining memories of old time 

4.6a. But in the following instances we have a 
more specific differentiation of the plural (only rough de- 
fimtions of the various significations are attempted) 

advice ‘counsel’, advices ‘information’, or ‘sources of 
information’; BJo 3 37 I had ray advices here | By 586 
my advices bnng sure tidmgs J Came E 482 their advices 
from official sources leave no doubt | McCarthy 2 51 
the advices which some English journals showered upon 
the Government (to 5 34 ?). 

air ‘of the atmosphere’, airs ‘haughty demeanour' 
give oneself airs 

ash ; ashes the usual form Ash occurs as far back as 
the 13th c ; it is now used m scientific language (also in 
compounds like potash, hone-ash, volcanic ash) and in poetry 
(as in Kipl J 2.61 flat black ash by the altarstone), but 
in colloquial language only in the meanmg ‘ash of a 
cigar’ as in Stevenson D 132 | Hope D 54 | Merriman 
S 65 Paul flicked the ash off his cigar. 

attention ‘power or fact of attending’, attentions pay 
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4 62.J 

attentions to a lady, ‘court her’. Hope D 38 Didn’t you 
notice hih attentions to anyone? In the latter signification, 
however, the sg may also be used 

ban ‘proclamation -f, curse’, banns (note the different 
spelling) 'notice ot marriage’: to forbid the banns 

bearing various significations, esp. 'carnage, behaviour', 
bearings ‘position of a ship, etc ’ : take one's bearings. 
bitter ‘ale’, bitters ‘stomachic medicine’. 
colour 'tint', colours ‘flag’. 

compass ‘range’, compasses ‘instrument for describing 
circles’ 

confidence ‘trust’, confidences ‘private communications’ ■ 
Trollope D 1 24 then gradually there came confidences, 
— and at last absolute confidence. 
custom-, customs ‘duties’. 

damage ‘injury’; damages ‘compensation for injury'. 
decency ‘proper behaviour’, decennes ‘established acts 
of decorum’. 

draught, draughts ‘game’. 
force ‘strength’, forces ‘army’. 

grace ‘attractiveness’, etc , graces ‘favour, good opinion’, 
as in Austen P 90 he was now high in her good graces 
heaven generally means ‘the region of God and the 
blessed’, heavens is poetical and generally means the phy- 
sical sky, a meaning which is rarer in the sg , cf. Wordsw 
P 3 161 to the broad ocean and the azure heavens | ib. 
6.6.34 the unfettered cloud and region of the Heavens | Ste- 
venson M 245 the arch of the blue heavens. 

honour, honours at cards; honours easy, also take honours 
at a University (distinction at examination), and do the 
honours at an entertainment 

light, pi lights ‘understanding’. Henderson Sc. Lit. 60 
Wyntoun was, according to ms lights, a conscientious 
chronicler | Shaw C 209 

letter, letters ‘learning, literature’. 
look ‘act of seeing', looks ‘aspect’ (though the look of 
him = his looks): Di D 272 a second lady, with some 
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appearance of good looks | Stevenson JHF 60 when Utter- 
eon remarked on his ill looks | Herrick M 28 by the 
looks of It, mother was right | Le Gallienne Young 
Lives 69 Where m the world did you all get that grand 
look of yours from — I don’t mean your good looks 
merely, but that look of distinction’ 

love, loves ‘amours’ Parker R 17 he had had acquain- 
tances, but never friendships, and never loves or love ( 
Browning 2 199 For lo, advancing Hymen and his pomp I 
Discedunt nunc amores, loves, farewell! Maneat amor 
let love, the sole, remain ' 

manner 'mode’, manners ‘behaviour ( Instead of the 
different manners of doing this, say ‘different ways’) 
moral ‘of a story’, morals ‘of an individual' 

Seeley E 1 the history of England ought to end with 
something that might be called a moral | Di N 3 Ralph 
deduced from the tale the two great morals that . , and 
that ) Hawth 8 289 Among many morals which press 
upon us , we put only this into a sentence. — Be 
tiue' II Benson D 174 he’ll corrupt my morals | Wells 
U 205 the privatg moral*- of an adult citizen aie no con- 
eein for the State | Dickinson C 21 Your morals? Where 
shall we find them’ 

number, numbers ‘metie, poetiy’. Sh Hml II 2 120 
I am ill at these number.^ | Pope 274 I lisp’d in numbeis, 
for the numbeis came. 

order, orders state of clergyman’ Gissmg B 369 Peak 
IS about to take Outers — Orders? For what? — Not 
for wines. Peak i'- going to be ordained 

{organ, in the sense ‘musical instrument’ (a pair of) 
organs was formerly in use, cf Ch B 4041 the mery orgon 
that gon , now an organ ) 
pain; pains =ee 5 754 

part ‘portion’, parts 'qualities’, ‘talent’ as in Sh Alls 
1 2 21 th}’ fathers' morell parts | Zangwill G 142 a man 
of parts, or ‘countries’ as in Ritchie M 127 we had reached 
foreign parts | Haggard ,S 46 
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physic ‘medicine’, physics ‘phybical ecience' 

[potoer. Marriott Poht. Inst 69 the legal pnicers of 
the Crown have been enormously extended by the rapid 
increase in the functions of government . . But while the 
powers of the Crown have been increased, the power of 
the Crown has been ngoiously curtailed | Wells T 8 an 
unreasonable disposition to imagine that when a man 
has powers he must necessarily have Power ] 

premiss or premise [ premis] ‘a statement from which 
an inference is diawn’. Walker L 736 the premiss was 
right, but the conclusion was wrong, premises ‘house with 
its ground’, orig in legal use ‘the matters mentioned jire- 
viously, the subject of a conveyance’ 

[pretensiov : Swinb L 253 His fathei had twice his 
pretensions and less than half his pretension — This may 
mean ‘twice his solid claims and lialf his self-assertion.] 
quarter ‘fourth part’, quarters ‘lodgings’, headquarters, 
regard ‘look, etc', regards ‘greeting, m letter' kind 
regal ds to John 

respect 're.spectful feeling’, ‘message, salutation' 

wVusten P 123 to pay my respects to him | Hope D 45. 
return ‘coming back’, returns ‘ofhcial ropoit, statistics’. 
Milt, salts 'smelling 8<dts’ 

sand, sands ‘sandy tracts’ Longfellow 3 Footprints 
on the sands of time Quicksands Steven, son M 123 

scene; scenes ‘stage’, in the phrase behind the scenes 
sense ‘common hen.se,' one of the hve senses’; senses 
also ‘sensuality’ Defoe PI 76 void of all sense, or at least 
government of her senses ] Byron DJ 1 89 thus appeals 
To the good sense and senses of mankind j Crawford fq] 
It IS a mistake to suppose that every one who has five 
senses has sense 

silk; silks ‘silk gaiments’ 

sky, skies esp in the phrase praise (extol, exalt) to 
the skies, where it iTi.ay have had the old meaning ‘clouds’, 
cf. Jan hseve til skyerne, F aux nues. Di D 94 we exalted 
Steerforth to the skies | ib 202 it lifted hie mind . . and 
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bore it into the skies | Shaw J 292 she has gone right up 
into the skies 

spectacle ‘sight’, spectacles ‘eye-glasse’'’ 
spint', sprits in two senses, as in Bell Essays and 
Postscr 158 the custom of keeping up spints by pouring 
spirits down. 

trouble, as in an American stori': I will see that 
you are ivell rewarded for your trouble | = 'pains’] — yes, 
and your tioubles [= 'difficulties, embarrassment’]. 
vapour 'steam', vapours ‘fit of despondency' 
water, uaters ‘springs’ 

wit, wits originally ‘the five senses’, liter ‘mind’ or 
‘understanding’ a.sra whole- Cnxton R 95 1 had almost lost 
my fyue wyttes j Wilde W 12 as a concession to my poor 
wits I Di D 113 a weight that brooded on my wits, and 
blunted them | ib 285 Mr Dick listening, with his poor 
wits calmly wandenng God know.s wbeie 

work, works in various senses ‘works of a watch’, 
cf, also Jireworks See also Stevenson A 64 all literary 
work, and chiefly w-orks of art. Cf. on works ‘manufac- 
tory' as a 8g 5 74. 

writing ‘handwriting’, vmtings ‘written works’- hia 
writing IS legible, and his writings are quite readable 

Composite Objects, etc. 

4 . 7 . Names of composite objects very often have 
a plural form, while the sg is not, or not often, used, 
at any rate in that sense; many words might with equal 
nght be placed here and in 4.6. Cf. also plural mass- 
words 28 

4 . 71 . Articles of dress, etc 

trousers vith subspecies drawers breethts (.5.792). 
knickerbockers or knickers tights . pantaloons, and with more 
or less humorous synonyms, inexpressibles unmentiona- 
bles unu'hisperables . tndtscnbables, etc. Trouser sg is rare 
(Stevenson D 3 I have scarcely a decent trouser in my 
wardrobe). 
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'oraceb . suspevders 

spatterdashes 

stays*, (bodice 5 7 12). 

spectacles . (eye-glasses) 

trappings. 

academicals . regimentals . (widows') iveeds 

4 . 72 . Inttrument^- or tools 

scissors ( 57 : 5 ) sheiirs snvfiets pincers . tongs . tweezers 
forceps see 2 67 

bellou's gallons (3 712) 

arms {arm eg is late and rare, weapon is the ordinary 
word) 

fetteis (sg feiUr rare'' manacles (sg manacle rare) 
compasses (4 62) 

scales, the sg used ot one ot the dishes in which 
things are •weighed but also of the instrument as a 
whole. 

4 . 73 . To denote a single one of those objects that 
are composed ot tw o equal or similar halves, the word pair 
is used' a pair of trousers, a pair of spectacles, a pair of 
scissors, a pair of tongs, etc. This affords the means ot 
denoting several such objects iiuo pairs of trousers, three 
pairs of scissors, etc. But without this addition these 
wordfl may stand for one 01 more objects T wore blue 
trousers, all Danish soldiers near blue trousers In the 
latter sentence we may sav that we have a plural (though 
undifferentiated) of the -woid ns it appears in the former 
eoniin(.p. 

4 . 74 . Places, buildings, institutions, etc 
archives, sg archive rare 

barracks, (5 741J 
hustings, (ib). 
shambles, (ib). 

environs . outskirts purlieus — all ot tliern soinetirnf-s 
in the sg 

straits (the Straits ot (uhraltar, etc) 
enoes, see 3 6.S1, 
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stairs, generally pi, r®re in the eg stair : Di N 729 
he eat down upon a broken stair | Barrie MO 17 1 would 
call up the ^tair J Stevenson M 162 up a stofte stair . . 
and up more stairs again | ib. 170 a broad flight of marble 
stairs . several enclosed stairs led to the upper stor- 
eys I James S 102 She heard him on the stair | Chester- 
ton F213 a short winding stair; but ib. 241 down the 
empty stairs. In the sg also in the original sense ‘step’ 
as Di T 1 276 dozing on the topmost stair. 
premises (4.62). 

(head) quarters (4 62) 

lodgings, generally m the pi, though the sg lodging 
18 by no means rare : Congreve 264 in the stage direction : 
At V’^alentine’s Lodging, but 265 in the play: at his own 
lodgings i Qiuncey 136 a decent lodging | Di D 143, 433, 
579 lodging | Thack E 2 133 going to live in a lod- 
ging I Stevenson D 110 lodgings, but 114 another lod- 
ging, lodging also p. 116, 139, 140 | Caine M 340 m a 
lodging I Gissing B 49 the lodging he had occupied | ib. 51 
His lodgings were iii an ugly street I ib 54 it would have 
led him to seek other lodgings | ib 470 a cheap and 
obscure lodging — Always boaid and lodging. — Lodgings 
rare as a sg (5.741). 

Here we may also mention such plural place-names 
;is the Hebrides | the West Indies (pi of the obsolete Indy, 
Indie, now India) and the East Indies | the Bermudas | the 
Netherlands 1 the Brazils (now usually Brazil sg). — But 
most place-names with plural forms are now treated as 
singulars (5 742). 

4 . 75 . Parts of the body 

bowels entrails . intestines . giblets . (posterto) s genitals). 

brains (5.752) 

lights (the lungs) . uufAers. 

gums (occasionally sg gum). 

thews (orig meaning 'manners, morals’, but from tho 
ElE penod ‘sinews, muscular power’) 

whiskers, sg whisker rare {moustache see 4.15) 
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4 . 76 . Doings, occupations (especially games): 
nuptials (Sh often ag nuptial), obsequies . (funerals Sh 

in the sense of modem sg funeral). 

billiards . bowls dominoes draughts . ninepins . quoits . 
skittles (For chess see 5.711) 
auspices 

matins (rarely eg as in Scott Poet. 310 No time for 
matin or for mass) . vespers 
antics 

"Here might be mentioned the words in -ics (5.775) 
theatricals 

annals (rare sg annal ‘record for one year’) 

Cl edentials . tidings 

Some verbal nouns in -ings scarcely occur except in 
the pi : doings . goings-on (apart from the employment in 
'abbreviated clauses’ like on account of his doing that) 

4 . 77 . The word teens (= 13, 14 up to 19) only 
occurs in the pi, as in Gissing B 167 she had long been 
out of her teens. 


Collectives. 

4 . 811 . A collective noun is defined in the NED as 
“a substantive which (in the singular) denotes a collection 
or number of individuals " We may accept this deSnition 
(though it does not always agree with the practice fol- 
lowed in that dictionary), and give as examples a library 
= 'collection of book^ , a train (railway-carnages), a forest 
(trees), a nation (men and women), an army (soldiers). All 
of these may be used with such words as one {one library, 
etc), or that, and we may use them in the plural; libra- 
ries. trains, etc 

4 . 812 . But other collectives cannot be thus used, 
e g rattle (= collection of oxen, etc ) or vermin (= small 
destmctive animals). These latter approach mass-words 
(about which see 5 2) ; they take the verb in tne pi as 
a matter of course 
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Stevenson D 234 as the birds sing or ratllc hdlow ! 
Kipl J 1 245 the cattle do not like it | Siiifl T 48 all 
other vermin were destroyed |'Kipl J 2 220 when the game 
are moving so well. 

Examples with these, those (rf. 4S7j. Noiris P 339 
those cattle (also Haggard S 30(») | Fielding T 1 303 these 
vermin (also Doyle NP, Bookman 1911 p. 191). 

Some of these words, however, were formerly used as singu- 
lar words throughout « ffame — a flock or herd, still sometimes 
in “a game of swans" (NED) 

4 . 813 . To return to the us'Ual type ot collectives. 
.\ccording a.s the idea of plurality is more or less prom- 
inent in the mind of the speaker, there is in all lan- 
guages and at all times a tendency to forget the fact that 
collectives are grammatically singular, and we often find 
plural constructions, partial or total. It suffices here to 
leimnd the leader oi the original collective (sg) character 
of the Ariaii (Greek and Latin) pi neuters in -a (Latin 
opera, etc ), of the plural verb after F plupart (la plupart 
(hfrcnt), .and beaucoup (literally 'a fine stioke' bcaucoup 
discnt), etc Two OE examples will suffice to show the 
antiquity of the tendency ;n English; Chron, 894 se dsel 
(sg) ]io piei aweg com (sg) wurdon (pi) on fleame generede 
(pi) I Apoll 26 seo (sg) burhuaru pa geliehton (pi) Stranguli- 
onem and his wif and Imddon (pi) ut, etc In ModE the 
tendency is perhaps stronger than in most other lan- 
guages, because so few verb forms and hardly any adjec- 
tive forms show any distinction at all between the two 
numbers It should, however, be noticed that it is only 
with collectives denoting living beings that the pi con- 
struction is found: words like library or train never take 
the verb in the pi. And then also distance plays some 
part, the plural construction occurring more easily at some 
distance from the sg substantive {(key in the next sen- 
tence, etc ) than in immediate contact with it 

4*814. In some cases the sg and pi conceptions 
are fairly distinct, with/awi/y, fur instance, we may think 
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now of the group (of lelatives) as one, opposed to other 
families {>mnc is an old family), and now less of the group 
than of the individuals composing it (my family are early 
risen). 

Thus also del gy is eithei a body (of Clergymen) or (a 
body of) dergymen, as in “whether it is better to have a 
clergy tliat marries than one that does not marry" on the 
one hand, and “the clergy were all opposed to the mea- 
BUie ’ on the other But in other instances no such dis- 
tinction IS easily obseivable 

It IS a matter of course that 1 give as examples of the two 
couBlruclione only such aa present some formal characteristic of 
either number lliia is not nlvvays observed, in the NED, for 
instance, under tlergif 2 a 'construed as collective plural', out of 
11 quotations only outs shows a formal pi (a>cl 

4 . 821 . The sg constiuction is been in 

Sh Ilinl II 2.370 the nation holds if no sinne | Sh 
Olh 1 1 S4 ts all your familie within? ) Pope Man 4 213 
thy family li young | Notice (in NED) public is expected 
to })rotcct what is intended for the public enjoyment ; 
Macaulc^y H 2 204 the government was dis'-atisfied with 
Kirke | NP ’Ll the Unionist party has a huge task before 
it if it is to offei effective opposition | Bennett B 155 the 
yellow drawing-ioom, where Royally rereivcs its iricnds. 

4 . 822 . Examples of the verb in the pi 

Sh HfiB IV 2 13 The nobihtie thinke scorne to goe in 
leather aprons | Mcb IV 3 141 There are a crew of 
wretched soules | Cor II 2 130 the Senate, tlonolams, are 
well pleas’d to make thee C'onsull (examples of the pi are not 
veiy numerous in Shj | Defoe G 26 the antient nobilhty 
value themselves above the created nobillity | ib 61 the 
dergy arc richer | Di D 279 the family lake breakfa.st art 
half-past nine | Bronte P 29 Are the police after you^ ] 
Ru S 6 unless I feel that my audience are either with me 
or against me . I must know where they are | Wilde 
S 27 The public aie to him non-existent | Scott A 2.1 
he found that Jus womankind were not upon duty ( Mac- 
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aulay H 2 172 In that village the Wiltshire militia were 
quartered | Roosevelt A 295 raw mihtm are utterly in- 
competent to make head against regular forces | Kipl 
J 2.14 below him were the vanguard of the deer ] Ru 
S 1 249 the clergy were sincere j Came C 373 the clergy 
are not your friends | Scott A 2 155 the Scottish peasantry 
are still infected with that rage for funeral ceremonial | 
Macaulay H 2 181 the peasantry were accustomed to serve 
in the militia | Kingsley H 260 the soldiery are scattered | 
Di T 1.51 other company were there 

4.S23. The plural idea may be shown in vanous 
other ways than that of the plural verb, e.g by all (cf. 
also they . . .) Ml A 40 the Clergy themselvs \ Fielding 3 587 
our crew were all dead drunk } Austen S 349 the family 
were again all restored to each other | Austen M 145 un- 
interrupted enjoyment to the party themselves | Caine M 80 
the family were all at home | Mill L 8 Mankind aie gi eater 
gamers by suftenng each other to live as seems good to 
themselves ) Bennett W 1.108 the clmr knelt and covered 
fheir faces ] ib. 2 161 the police themselves would not credit 
it I Zangwill G 18’4 the committee congratulated themselves. 

4.83. A plural verb is common with words indi- 
cating number, part etc Moie U 248 the mooste part of 
them doo passe vs | Sh H4A IV 3.27 the better part of 
ours are full of rest | Goldsm 628 a the young couple, it 
seems, are just setting out for Scotland ( Johnson R 69 
of my companions, the greater part were m the grave | 
Austen M 80 here are the greatest number of our plants | 
Ru S 1.23 spaces of waste ground, of which part serve 
tor military exercises | Ellis M 284 V'hat proportion of 
women are ordinarily healthy j Sinclair IR 116 there 
ai e any number of studies by independent investigators 

This usage is recognised with plenty = a large supply, 
a great number’ . there were plenty of pictures | Bennett 
W 2 265 There are plenty of other places. (A plenty i^. 
obsolete or Aniencan). 
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The exactly corresponding use of abvndancc, which 
the NED consider-s 'less correct' (why'^) and exemplifies 
from Barbour, T. Brown 1687 and Fielding. Ls found also 
in Defoe R 2 112 abundance loere kill’d and wounded | 
Stuart Mill in Fox 2 274 there aie abundance of subjects 
(»n w’hich I should like a little cunimunion with you 

4 . 841 . The verb in the plural number is also very 
frequent with words which do not in themselves denote 
a plurality of lieings, but acquire that signification by 
metonymy the parish (or Asm) = the inhabitants ot the 
pansli (or Asia}, iJie Quaitetly = the writers in the Quar- 
terly Review, etf • 

Ml T 95 all Asia Lament to see the follie of their 
King I Ijamb R 68 all the milage remember the story | 
Seott A 2 224 what say the lest of Fairport? ] GE M 2 222 
all well drest St. Oggs and its neighhoui hood icere there | 
Hardy F 86 all the parish notice it 1 Pope Lock 191 when 
the iiorld imagine women stray j Au.«ten P 19 All the world 
are good j Stevenson M 249 all the wild imagine they will 
be exceptional when they glow wealthy j By DJ 4 llo 
Her cat go . . were landed [vi/. slaves] ] Benson D 224 
Halt the hotel were scandalised at her | Kipl J 1 22 all 
tlie jungle fear Bagheeni | AV Prov 81 21 all hei hou.'^hold 
are doathed ivith scarlet | Di Do 250 even the household 
nere sorry | Kipl S 29 mv house never dieam of doing 
these things | McCarthy 2 278 the Governemenf were not 
able to resist thi.s resolution I GoJdsm 632 h our sex are 
like poor tridesmen, that put all their best goods to i)t 
seen at the window 1 GE Mm 49 Youi see are not think- 
ers I Shelley 62 Since kin were eold ] Ward M 202 Aren't 
the true Chunk the people who are justified by the event? | 
Caine C 867 to tell the "quality their fortunes j McCarthy 
2.518 the court uere unanimous m finding Plngland res- 
ponsible I Doyle First 105 the Portsmouth bench are severe 
upon assaults ( Shelley Pr 298 the Quaiterly are going to 
review me | Kipl S 244 the Sixth [form] can't protect 
emselvea | ib 252 the Sixth were too taken aback. 

lespetsen, Modera English Grammar II 
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Similarly each in the following quotation has the vb in the 
pi, because it stands for each close - Rn C 28 the busy rich people. . 
the busy poor people Bnt each look for the faults of the 
other [NB not others] This of course is different from the repe- 
tition of each by ihey in 5.56. 

4 . 842 . Often the plural construction is shown, not 
by the verb, but by some other word, for instance they: 

Sh Hml III 4 173 heauen [= the heavenly powers] 
hath plea'i’d it so That I must be their scourge and 
iijini-ster [other examples see Sh-lex. 528] | Sh H 5 III 
Prol 2fi Beliold the ordenance [= the guns] on their car- 
nages I Scott A 2.25 when the legislature abolished the 
Jaws again^'t witchcraft, they had no hope of destroying 
the superstitious feelings of humanity j Benson D 26 London 
did not come and seek her at her own house, but pre- 
ferred asking her to theiis \ Kipl L 49 no man is strong 
enough to take libeities with his public, even though theif 
be all you .say they are. 

4 . 85 . When a relative pronoun is wanted to refer 
hi a collective denoting human beings, which is used if 
the .singular idea is present to the mind, and aho if the 
plural idea is present, though sometimes with some degree 
of inconsistency 

Ml PL 4.733 a tare To fill the Earth, ivho .shall with 
Us extol Thv goodiie.ss infinite | .Swift J 80 desiring I would 
take some care of their poor toicn, who, ho says, will loce 
their liberties . . the town had behaved themselves so ill 
h> me, so little regarded the advice I irav(> them, and 
disagreed .so much among themselves, that I was resolved 
never to havf more to do with them [ Johnson R GO a 
nation at once pastoral and warlike , who live without any 
settled . . I Scott A 1.309 he joined the party, who were 
walking bctoie them | ib. 1 315 you find me in society 
who are .sati.shed by the degree of intormation which I 
liave thought it pioper to coiumunicato | ib. 1 318 he met 
me in soaety which of itself was a warrant to all the world I 
Scott Iv 288 that scum of matihud who are swarming | 
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Byron Ch H I. 16*a naUon, who Uck, yet loathe the hand 
that waves the sword | GE Mm 217 The Garth family, 
which was rather a large one, for Mary had four brothers 
and one sister,, were very fond v^f their old house | Kipl 
L 52 he has caught the note that catches a pubhc who 
think with their boots and read with their elbows | Lecky 
D 1 78 democratic equality among a population who were 
entirely unfit for it. 

[Bacon A 19 12 Noah and his souiies, uliich was the 
chiefe family of the earth] 

4.86. Pretty frtquently a word of this class is con- 
strued with respect to one word as a sg and with respect 
to another in the same sentence as a pi. (I count whole 
as an indication of the sg construction): 

More U 140 eucry family maketh then owne | Sh JoJin 
V 3. 9 the great supply That was expected by the Dolphin 
heere, Are wrack’d | Colendge P 96 nodding their heads 
before hei goes the merry nanstieLy | )Scott A 2 351 an 
army destroy their artillery | Fielding 3.597 the vihole pai isk 
are alarmed with his bellowing | Scott A 2.73 the whole 
family weie still on foot | GE Mm 217, above | GE A 233 
there was a grand Inmd hired from Rosseter, who, with 
their wondertul wind-instruments and puffed-out cheeks, 
were themselves a delightful show to the small boys | 
Norns O 647 our own dear Railroad openly acknowledges 
him as their candidate [ Stevenson B 181 the whole of the 
remainder ran for their live>. | McCarthy 2 329 the public, 
as a whole, were not enthusiastic | Hope R 203 All that 
crowd of people know tliat the King is here. 

This shows that the distinction sometimes made between 
a collective (construed as a sg) and a noun of multitude (construed 
as a pi) cannot be kept up, as the same word may be both 
within the same sentence 

4 . 87 . Some collective nouns are often used with a 
plural adjective like tAece, thus even a word like crew 
{these crew = fAis crew), though family is never thus con- 
strued: 
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Scott L 579 these gentry never know | Lamb E 1.197 
tJiBse small gentry (also Caine E 130 and Hewlett Q 34 | 
Carlyle R I 83 those old Seceder clergy \ Colhngwood R 238 
these clergy | Scott A 1 38 these cursed womankiid always 
leave their tuba in the passage | Shelley 560 (185) one 
of those deluded crew | Kipl B 27 [vg] of all them black- 
taced I rev, | Hawth S 104 the hobtde feelings with which 
the child regarded all these offspring of her own heart 
and mind 

This explains the more unusual those (nhich some 
editors emend into that or this) in Sh Tw 1 2 10 those 
poor number saued with you 

4 . 88 . The next step is that some collectives may 
be (}ualified by inany or few 

Kipling J 2 77 I had too many cattle ( Maraiilay E 4 4S 
innumerable waggons, innumerable cattle, remained ! Pinne- 
more, Famous Englishmen 2 197 the Jew rattle they pos- 
sessed II Barrie M 268 many genii y ( Kijd L 27 the fen~ 
the very few — English cavalry rode down the laggards 

4 . 89 . And finally we have even a numeral before 
them twenty jiolice = a police force of tiient}’ With 
cattle this is found as far back as 1535 (twenty small 
catell, KED), but with other words it i.^ more recent 
Elphiflstoiie (1765, I 226) .says “wawy people Vet 
propnety can no inure, however common tie the priictirc. 
Bay two or three people, for two or three peisons, than two 
vr three cattle, fur two or three beasts, etc Xoi do we 
ever hear of two or three imnpauy, lor two oi llnee guests, 
though often of many company foi much company " (For 
people see 4 91). 

With j7o7ice and cattle this use. of a “numeral plural’ 
is extremely frequent in modern .speech and newspapers, 
with harlotry and some of the other words it is very rare 
, McCarthy 2.326 about 80,000 cattle had been attacked 
by the disease ( Caine C 21 a staff of six clergy \ ib 266 
there were eighty clergy \ Collier Engl 111 the church w'ltl. 
its twenty-eight thousand cletgy j Wister R 14 the two In 
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dian police | NP Oh a fly which gives birth to a milhov 
offspring is doing nothing unusual | By 5G4 he loved las 
Queen — And thnce a thousand harlot)'!/ besides | Tame 
Notes on England 2()3 The tiro counsel turn their man 
inside out I Macaulay E 4 38 nine humlred English infantry | 
lb. 4 47 foity thousand injavtry ] Doyle NP '95 with five 
hundred infantry 

Farrow means 'httei of pigs', but is sometimes used 
with a numeral: Sli Mcl> TV 1 to [sow] that hath eaten 
Her mne farrow, quoted m Byron 1)J I. 2. 

According to Sweet (NEGr § 1973), in twenty clergy walking 
tn procession "the collective is preferred because it implies that 
it was not a fortuitous flBsemblage of clergymen, but that they 
walked in procession thiough being members of one organization " 
Sweet Hays (§ 107t!) tliat such groups as twenty people, the,se vermin, 
many cattle, etc, are 'ungrammatical’, and (§ 116) that we have 
an 'antigrammaticaP const) uctioii m the party ue> e aisembled, but 
thifl 16 really taking too narrow a view of whatie "grammatical”. 
Grammar, ae well as logic, must count with the fact that some 
words may in one lespect, or oiiginalJy, be singular and yet express 
a plural idea and therefore be treated as plurals 

Collectives. Special Cases. 

4 . 911 . People fiist like F peuple means 'nation' and 
as such IS std] used as a sb in the sg. The pJ peoples 
(,= nations ) seems to have gone out of common use in 
the 16 th c , it IS found twice in AV, but neither in Sh, 
Milton nor Pope, in 1830 ii seems to have been strange 
and to require justification (see NED 1 c), but Carlyle 
uses it often, and it is pietty frequent in recent books: 

Moiley (in NED) All our English-.speakmg peoples | 
Haggaid S 62 the Persians and other peoples 1 Macdonald 
F 296 civilised peoples 1 Roosevelt A 290 the white peoples 

In this sense people, like family and other similar 
collectives, may take the vb in the pi, even if it is pre- 
ceded by a 

Macaulay E 4 306 a people who have much in com- 
mon with children | McCarthy 2 232 a people tvho, say 
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what they may, tofe us as a nation. Cf. also Defoe G 64 
the example of that stupid people, who, fond of their old 
follys, would . . 

A second signification, which is now the prevailing 
one, IS 'men (human beings) in general’ (F gens) In Cfa 
it takes the vb m the sg in F 221 As lewed peple demeth, 
but ui the pi lb. 252 Thus seyn the peple. Cf. 2 Sam 

17.29 the people that were with him . . . the people is 

hungrie Now it is always felt to be plural, as in Scott 

L 578 literary people, who walk with their noses in the 

air It may really be described now as an irregular 
(substitutive 2 21) pi of person (the form persons is not very 
frequently used), see for instance Wilde S 77 it is equally 
true of what are called educated people For an educated 
person's ideas of Art are drawn naturally from what Art 
has been. 

In this sense it now also takes an adjective in the 
plural, instead of Malory’s much people (121 moche peple [ 
123 how moche people ther was slayne, cf. ib. 130 soo 
was al the peple sory for hym ; but also 122 a fewe 
peple) we have now many people, and the word is very fre- 
quently preceded by a numeral I do not know how old 
this usage is (the NED is silent about it); examples: 

Defoe P 31 two people dying | ib 98 a thousand 
people [ Beaconsf L 159 three thousand people [ Di D 158 
twenty thousand people. Cf. 4.89 

Thus even with owe oj- two, although of course it is 
not possible to say one people m the sense of 'one person’ • 
Di Do 123 one or two people might drop in | Hope R 35 
There were one or two people in the hall | Wells L 44 one 
or two people had gone down the lane. 

4 . 912 . Folk is quite obsolete in the sense 'a nation’ ; 
it 13 now used exclusively in the sense 'men, people’, 
construed as a pi. The new pi folks is used in the same 
sense; the oldest example in NED is from 1413, but it 
is found in Ch B 2498 (Harleian MS) alle straunge folkes 
(other MSS folk or folks); cf. also below. According to 
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NED folks "flinoe 17 th c. is the ordinary form, the sg 
[that ifl, the form folk, which 1 should not call a real 
singular] being arch, or dial.” I have quotations for folks 
from Udall (Roister 49), Marlowe (F 410), Sh, Swift, 
Defoe (R 2.23 his country-folks). Fielding, Austen, Lamb, 
Thackeray (very frequent), Kingsley, Whittier, Hawthorne, 
Merriman, Gosse Hope, Jackson, Herrick (the American), 
and for folk from Hardy, Hope, Collingwood, Edward 
Carpenter, Pett Ridge, 0. W. Holmes. Fielding S.4 19 and 
430 has gentlefolks In Mrs Ward F 192 Lord Findon 
says gentlefolk, and his daughter a good many gentlefolks. 
An American fnend told me that folk was quite common, 
and folks “awfully bookish”, but it would seem that 
qmte recently folk has been gaining ground in England 
NED has gentlefolks from Shakespeare onwards, but gentle- 
folk only in the 19 th c. 

The use of a numeral with foUd^s), though more than 
500 yeais old, is not very frequent, much rarer than 
with people-, NED has examples only from 1450 and 1G41, 
see also. 

Ch Pari 278 tw’o yonge folkes cryde (some MbS folk 
ther) I Thack N 27 two young folks of eighteen | Doyle 
R 105 three folk 

Cp with this development of people and folk the correspond- 
ing Ilanisb: meget folk has been supplanted hy mange folk 
people’, de godtfolk 'those (pll good (sg) people’ 

4.9S. As troop means 'a body of soLlieis’, the pi 
with a numeral has the same ."igmfication (thus in the 
first quotation); but besides it is often used with a higher 
numeial to indicate the number of soldiers, not of 'troops 

iSIacaulay H 2 166 he scattered tjvo troops of rebel 
horse | ib. 2.171 the King’s forces consisted of about two 
thousand five hundred regular troops | NP ’Go the authontie.s 
having only 600 hoops at their disposal 

4.98. In the case of such a word as fry we may 
distinguish between four different usages; for the first 
three I titke quotations from the NED, where the fourth 
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is not exemplified- (a) individual singular: an innumer- 
able yonge fne of these flpng fishes (Sparkc), (b) collec- 
tive singular bo numerous was their fry (Cowper), (c) col- 
lective plural: The fry of the aquatic races are almost 
as different from their paients as the caterpillar from the 
butteifly (Woodward), (d) real or “numeral plural”; Five 
hundred fry, there playing, were turned into the river 
(quoted ESt 12.374) 

4.04. A similarly comphcated case is afforded by 
the word youih^ which may mean: (a) the state of being 
young, (b) young people collectively, with plural or singular 
construction, (c) a young man, with the pi i/ouf/is The 
sense-development IS similar to that hlackymrd, G ftauen- 
Zimmer, F ramarade etc , which come to mean mdivnduals; 
cf. also Norwegian ungdom (Bjornson, Pa Guds veje 247 
Karl eller en anden ungdom fra skole) All these signi- 
fications are found in Sh , more recent examples are ; 

Fielding T 2 314 for what other pnipose aie our youth 
instructed (b) 1 Wordsw P 6 3 one among the youth, who 

reunite (b) | ib 6.19 such privilege has youth, that 
cannot take long leave of iileasant thoughts (b) | ib 0.95 
the vague reading oi a truant youth (c) | ib. 6.108 by 
common inexperience of youth (b, oi a'^) | ib 0 141 these 
thoughts that were a frequent comfort to my youth (a, 
= to me in my young age) | Thack N 26 among the 
British youth his contemporaries (b) | Ru S 2 different 
classes of youth (b) [ Ru C 100 you .soldier joutlis (o) j 
lb 161 soldier youth are especially tempted (b) | ib 164 
courage ib a mere matter of course among any oidinaiiiy 
well-born youths (c ). — Many youth and hcenty youth are 
not found instead of youths. 

4.9S. Acquaintance similarly signifies (a) knowledge, 
or the state of being acquainted, (b) collectively, those 
with whom one is acquainted, with verb in sg or pi, 
(c) individually, one among a person’s “aciiuamtance b.” 
Nowadays (b) is rare; in some instances of (b) one is 
tempted to believe that the sound [s] represents [eiz] by 
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haplolog}?^, see 1 7.83, or [ts], tbe pi of the old acquaintant 
(NED from 1611 to 1704 Swift) The pi acquaintances 
was recognized by Johnson in his dictionary, though never 
found in hia own writings (see note R 194) I give here 
onlv examples of (b) and (c) 

Congreve 268 I have veiy few acquaintance | Swift 
J 60 and 3 264 many acquaintance | ib. 140 we are grown 
common acquaintance 1 Fielding T 3 68 they had formerly 
been intimate acquaintance aiid fi lends | Gibbon M 169 the 
many new acquaintance which I had contracted [NB] ; c£ ib 
lo4,170 I Goldsm 647 his acquaintance give him a very 
diflPerent character | Johnson R 78 his politeness attracted 
many acquaintance | Austen E 7 she had many acquaintances 
in the place | Austen P 180 they had many acquaintance 
in common (this is veiy frequent in Miss Austen) | Quin- 
cey 163 She had feic acquaintance | Lamb E 1 23 those 
few acquaintances of theiis | Kingsley H 70 a whole regi- 
ment of women acquaintances | Thack S 142 a genteel con- 
gregation of curious acquaintance in the pows | ib 142 all 
the carnages of all our acquaintance ) Thack N 120 falling 
in love with her new acquaintances j Hawdh S 211 inquiries 
such as any two acquaintance might have made | Ward 
M 71 any other of her new awqaainiances | Zangwill G 218 
one of my friends or acquaintances — A good p.aradoxical 
illustration of (a) and (c) together is Gissinp R 107 Never 
again shall 1 go to see acquaintances with whom I have 
no acquaintance 

The signification (c), and perhaps alieady (b), leads 
in the 19 th c to tlie new formation acquaintanceship for 
(a); NED from 803 Barrie T 170 Those acquaintanceships 
had seldom ripened | Wells tl 224 we pass into acquain- 
tanceships 

Kindred (OE cynriSden, ME kinreden sb sg 'Idnehip’) in Shake- 
speare according to Al Schmidt has the verb three times in the 
singnlar and three times in the plural. 

4 . 96 . Though an enemy (and that enemy) refers al- 
ways to a single hostile being, the ewmy is very often 
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used with a plural verb in the sense 'the hostile forces, 
the enemies’: 

8h Cffis IV. 3 199 ’Tis better that the Fnemte seeke 
vs [? subjunctive] | Defoe R 2.64 the ewmy uere too many 
. . they did not keep together | Thack N 354 the enemy 
were upon him | Kipl L 27 the enemy ivere flying ... the 
remnant of the enemy were retiring. (Never for instance. 
too many enemy or some of his enemy) — Both eg and pi • 
8wift G 78 the enemy was so frighted when they saw me 
Thus also the military . NP ’03 The military have been 
witlidrawn from the public squares (11.4), 

4 . 971 . Difficulties of a different order arise in con- 
nexion witli the words mahy and few, which are adjec- 
tives as well as collective substantives Many, preceded 
by a (which would seem to show it to a be a substan- 
tive) does not, if the NED is right (?), go back to the 
OE subst menigeo 'multitude’, but is due to the analogy 
of a few (see 4,972); confusion with meinie (<^ OF meine, 
mesnie <C. Lat *mansionata) is not excluded 

Examples . Sh Merch III. 5 73 1 doe know A many 
fooles that stand in better place ) WivIII 3.77 like a-manie 
of these lisping-hiiuthorne buds | BJo 3.108 A many of 
these fears would put me into some villainous disease 
Defoe R 244 making a many antick gestures j Tennyson 
39 a They have not shed a many tears | Thack H 118 
such a many tltings — A many is now vulgar, as in GE 
M 1.172 a many things | Di Do 136 a many fares ) Caine 
C 133 a many chawnces | ib 170 j Wells T 35 there’s a-many 
have tried to dig 

The substantival character is still more evident in 
the combination a great (or good) many, this does not seem 
to occur in Sh , the oldest examples (without of) m NED 
are from 1690 and 1776, in the 19 th c. examples abound. 
Examples uf that many: 

Hardy F 201 you can only marry one of that many | 
Mead, Word- Coinage 1 there are three thousand English 
words not to be found in any dictionary . . . there are at 
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least thrice that many ... In the latter quotation that in 
verging on the adverbial that treated in chapter XVI; but 
in the former we have rather a parallel to the unified 
plural treated in 5 1, cf that few 4.972 and that all in 
By 574 All are gone forth, and of that all how few Per- 
haps return. 

4.972. A few goes back to the 13th c. (Orrm 2 335 
ane f serve \ NED only from 1297); it must be compared 
with the obsolete use of a before a cardinal numeral ia 
forty — 'about forty’). The difference between few and 
a few is the same as between little and a little, a corre- 
spondmg distinction does not exist with many. 

Examples : Sh Merch III. 2 254 Heere are o few of 
the vnpleasant’at words That euer blotted paper | 115 II 
2.89 a fete light crownes | Shelley 350 o few sad years. 

In many cases an adjective is added to few, which 
is thus shown to be taken by the popular instinct to be 
a substantive on account of a: 

Carlyle R 1.122 for a good few years to come \ Morris 
N 75 about these docks are a good few houses | Phillpotts 
M 78 He’s said a good few very rude things | Hardy L 208 
the boats . A good few of ’em were so made || Lloyd 
Phon St III. 277 a very slender few | ib, IV. 204 a feeble 
few II Harraden Sh 76 these were the philosophers of the 
colony a select and dainty feio in any colony | McCarthy 
2.636 the exclusive property of a very select few \ Thack 
S 90 what can a single poor ferv do? ... even these tew 
are too many | Wordsw P 3.498 among an eager fetv || 
Very frequently as in Bennett W 2.242 in another few years. 

But the (origmal) adjectival character ot feio is still 
occasionally shown by an adverb, as in Trollope D 1.53 
restraining her choice among comparatively a few | Prof. 
Newton in Nature, Sept 15.'87.464 It was only a few — 
an extremely ferv — among them who ever gave the question 
any consideration at all, and these few' . . 

The occasional that few is similar to that many and 
to that tioo weeks, etc (5.16) 
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Tenn 234 a that hmiest few. Who give the Fiend liim- 
selt hie due | McCarthy 2 283 The^e things lived only 
in the minds of a few, and even of that few not many 
were anxious to dwell upon them 

III slang, a feii is used = a little’. 

So jew a with a sg substantive does not seem to be 
(oiinrl later than the 15th c • Malory 50 there was so 
feiie a fdaush.p 


Chapter V. 

Meaning of Number. Continued. 

Unification of Plurals. 

5.11. The same double function (that of adjeciives 
and that of follective substantives) which is thus tound in 
ynany and few, is also found m numerals. The words 
hundred, thousand, 7titllion, dozen, were originally substantives 
and are still genuine substantives m combinatious like 
hnndredti {ihonsand'^, mdhous, dozein,) of people, but they are 
generally looked upon as adjectives in tivo hundred [tv>o 
thousand, three Milhon) pcojdr, <^jjc dozen iolla> s In a hundred 
people {one hundred people) as m a many bottles and a few 
bottles grammarians di.-agree as lo the ‘part of speech’, 
for us the question is of little mipouance, so long as we 
recognize ahundred, etc , as a group adjunct (cf 1 83) 

5.l!2. This double function is then extended to 
othei numerals, which were originally pure adjectives 
Thus we get a team with the meaning ‘a pair, a couple’: 
Sh Ant 1 1.38 such a twame 1 Tp IV 1.103 to blesse 
this twaine, that Ihey may prosperous be | Shelley 249 
(= Pioni. II. 2 1) The path through which that lovely 
tiiHiin Have passed. 

Other numerals- Hardy F 200 breaking the third of 
that Terrible Ten [= ten CommandmenteJ I NP '92 the 
whole four of us | Tenn 327 b a fourth and of that four 
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the mightiest | Trollope O 60 they, that happy two, 
would . I a second college eight [= crew of a rowing boat] 

Op also a deuce (at dice) from the F numeral deux. 

Thus with any and every (rarely each): Kipl J 2 9 
he knew aa much as any jive of the Jungle people put 
together I Sh Ant V 2 278 in euery tenne [women] that 
they make, the diuels marre flue | each two had a servant 
behind their chairs. 

5J91. A plural may be tormed from these numerals 
used as singulars (the result being a “plural raised to 
the second power’’), cf hundreds, etc , eg 

Mered H 148 the sons of first-rate families are in 
the tivo elevens [= cricket teams] | Hope C 97 the twos 
[— two couples] could neither be .'separated from one 
another nor united with anybody else | Kipl First 97 there 
was no trade discount, no reckoning twelves as thir teens | 
Poe S 307 sixes having been thrown twice in succession 
by a player at dice | Bame MO 77 Two tens [= ten 
pound notes], and the rest m gold | Carlyle R 2 199 what 
had been set forth by me tens ot tunes before | Haggaid 
S 291 for many tens of thousands of years | Tylor A 18 
why we- leckoii by tens instead of the moie coiiveruent 
twelves 

5a32. The last example leads up to tlie extremely 
tiequent use of plurals of numeial.® in distributive phrases, 
especially after by 

Sh Cor J1 3 16 W( are to come Iw ones, hg twoes 
and by threes | Mi PL XI 73.> Of eierie beast, and bird, 
and insect small Came searens, ami pairs | Tenn 173 b 
the Muses and the (^rani giuuped in threes ( Thack 
E 2 290 oui fiieiuL having come 1)} parties of twos and 
threes | Kingsley H 72 lliey melted off, by tnos and threes \ 
Hughes T 2 121 thiy broke up into twos and threes and 
parted ] Came S 1 6 he could count the sheep, not by 
ones and twos, hut by Jours and sires | .Jerome T 127 they 
came in ones, thej' came m little p.irties | Tylor A 302 
they wi ought statues by tens of thousands 
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S.14, We have a special application of the unifi- 
cation of numerals in arithmetical expressions: three 
nines = three times (the amount of) nine, as m Sh LL 
V. 2.495 I alwaies tooke three threes for nine I Wint IV. 
4.345 these foure-threes of heardsmen Cf. also Mered 
H 148 a renowned out-hitter, good to finish a score 
brilhantly with a pair of threes (three runs at cricket) 

It is easily seen that this plaral of a cardinal numeral is 
entirely different from the use of etghts = figures of 8 (three 
o’ a in a row | her threes and fives are too much alike, cp three 

— Still other plurals of numerals are seen in Swift J 113 cand- 
les . . They are good sixes in the pound || Zangwill G 314 my 
boots are only sevens after all [of the size 7] | Bennett W 1 99 
gloves . . you’ll want moTo at seven -and -three -quarters taidi eights 
than anything 11 ib. 1.186 she would be twenty-seyen next birth- 
day But It would not be a real twenty -seven; nor would Sam's 
forty be a real forty, like other people’s iicenty- sevens and forties. 

5 . 15 . A meaningless pi is found in the phrase on 
all fours, formerly on all four, also used figuratively ‘evenly, 
squarely’; there is also a game at cards railed all-fours. 

Sterne 17 the comparison between them luns upon 
all-four II Defoe R 211 to creep upon all fours | Wells 
A lo8 ... 16 really on all fours with the wonderful Rodm ) 
ib 304 then the question ot sexual relationships would 
bo entirely on all four'; with, and probably very analogous 
to, the question of gult. |It is not impossible that at 
one time the phrase w'ii-s. “one man on all four”, but 
several men on all fours” Or is the s simply the ad- 
verbial A', a.« in iou-ards, vg somewheres, etc ?] 

Smiilarly the old phrase oi six and seven is now made 
into a plural at .sixes and seien-s: 

Sh R2 Tl 2.121 All is vneuen. and euery thing is 
left at SIX and seuen (thus algo Bacon, see notes to R2) j 
Goldsni 611b when I see things going at sixes and sevens | 
Scott A 2 1 all goes to sixes and screns. 

5 . 16 . In all these cases the numeral which was 
unified was itself a principal But the unification also 
to a great extent takes place when the numeral i.s an 
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adjunct, the whole plural word-group being treated as a 
singular, as shown b}' the torm of the verb or by a 
singular adjective, or by both in the same sentence. This 
power of showing grammatical!}' that a plurality is to be 
considered as a unity of a higher order, is unparalleled 
in any cognate language One of the leasons why it 
has thus gained ground in English, is probably to be 
sought in the fact that adjectives have no numerical in- 
flexion ; a combination like a delightful three weeks would 
be felt to be too incongruous in a language in which 
delightful would either have a distinctive sg or a distinctive 
pi ending 

Some grammariaue would restrict our phenomenon to com- 
binations with thts and explain it as being due to the old plural 
form thu instead of these, cf Cb MP 3 37 a siknesse That I 
have Huffred thts eight yere ( Malory 119 withm this XX yere 
But this does not cover the whole phenomenon, and we find com- 
paratively early examples with other words than this showing the 
syntactical tendency which is so fully developed In Modern Eng- 
lish, e g (Ch) Ros 990 These arowes fyve Contrarie to that 
othei fyie (the original has contraire as autres cinq floiches) 

5 . 161 . The verb-foiin alone shows the unification 
Sh VA h22 Is twenty hundred kisses sncli a troulile^ I R2 
I. 3 2G0 wh.at is stxe ninteis, they are quickly gone ( 
LLL I 1 181 three yeais is but short | Defoe R 341 the 
872 moidores, which was indihposed ol | .Sheiidan Dram 
83 foiiy yards is a good distance | Di N 187 Fifteen 
shillings a week is not much | Di Do 2-5 seven-eiyhths of my 
stock IS old-fashioned | Maiaulay E 71 about one hundred 
and foity thousand gjounds steiling teas distributed | two is 
company, three ts none | Waid E 248 Tlnec is no com- 
pany ( Kipl L 107 your three hundred a year sate 
It’s in consols | Mered H 112 from Bodley is ten miles 
to Beckley 

5 . 1612 . The plural combination is pieceded by one 
Sh H5 IV 3 lb But one ten thousand of tho=e men | Ooi 
IV 1 55 one seuen yeaics | Thack P 3 343 I don’t care 
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owe twopence 'a’p’ny whether your word's true or not | 
Soames Reader 18 for one short seven days. 

The plural combination is preceded by aCn) : 

BJo 3 182 was there ever such a tico yards of knight- 
hood 1 Shelley Pr 301 we have spent a miserable five 
months I Darwin L 1 238 I do not think I ever spent a 
more delightful three weeks \ Quiller M 153 a good three- 
quarters of a mile away | Kipl J 2 188 now it was a bare 
SIX inches | Vachell H 176 after making an honest fifteen 
runs I Doyle M 44 for six months I have had to wait, 
a weary six months they have been | Hope R 220 after 
such a two days of work 

It Will be «een that the indefinite article is olten a 
means for placing an adjective, which would otherwise 
be differently interpreted an honest fifteen vans is not the 
same as fifteen honest runs. 

5 . 163 . Examples with anothei or a [the) second- 

’Kipl J 2 97 at the end of another ten days | Haggard 

S 52 had the rush lasted anothei two seconds | NP 30 
sledge dogs . . near the Lena anothei 26 dogs will be 
waiting for Nansen ( ZangwillG7G The second mx’ months 
seemed to him much longer than the first | il). 253 The 
whole of the second five minutes Lancelot jiaced his looin 
feverishly | Spencer A 2 56 I could not count upon my 
forces trom one tueniy-four hours to anothei 

5 . 164 . Examjiles with a ukole 

Austen M 114 perhaps it might cost a iihole twenty 
pounds I Carlyle R 1.64 with him a whole theesiore and 
ten yeais of the past has doubly died for me. 

5 . 165 . Examples with this 

Sh H4A II 2.18 any time this tuo and hientyyeare 
(very frequent in Sh) | Ml P 1204 this eight nights | ib 
1205 this eight ueekes \ Defoe R 317 this two hoars J GE 
M 1.52 this SIX months j Ward M 195 this six weeks ) 
Vachell H 188 ive’ll have such good times this last throe 
weeks | Hewdett Q 438 this insane ten days 
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Examples with that (I have no quotations from 
Shakespeare) : 

Swift J 197 lose that fom and elevenpence | Goldsm 
611b there is that ten guineas vou were sending to the 
poor gentleman I Di N 401 in the course of that three 
minutes | Barrie T 385 not a moment in that eighteen months. 

5 . 166 . Very frequently a unified plural is found 
after any, no, and especially eieiy, as in 

England’s navy is stronger than that of any two 
poweis put together | Di Do 397 it would be strange if 
any two persons could be together for many years without 
having something to complain of ( Di Do 7 if any two 
people can he equally matched ] I.owlII St 263 no two 
natures were ever more unlike than tho«e ol Drvden and 
Pope 1 More U 121 euei-y XXX Jermes or tamilies haue one 
head ruler (also 130, 135) | Sterne l7 for every ten jokes 
thou hast got a hundred enemies | ib 15 every nine ui ten 
months I McCarthy 2 156 nine out of every ten enthnsiasii j 
Leckv D 1.76 one out of every thirteen persons was Iri'-h 

. 5 . 167 . ^^'e have in reality a plural of the umfiod 

plural combination “a lively ten mmutes” in the following 
sentence (a plural to the second power though the second 
plural IS not formally expressed) Doyle M 137 then 
ensued one of the most lively ten minutes that I can 
remember. 

5 . 171 . A sjiecially important case of unification is 
found in numeral.s -j- pence to indicate a com of that value 
(or the value itself without regard to any existing com) 
Thus Fielding T 1.213 many a sixpence A new pi m 
-pences is also formed, thus as early as »Sh H iB IV 3 55 
tiLopences | Wiv 1 1 168 sxxjienees | Thnck V 279 the 
amount of eight-pences | Jerrold C 11 ivh.it 52 eighteen- 
pences come to in a year 1 silver thi ee-halfpcnces weie 
formerly coined. 

5 . 172 . Twelve month (on the pi *orm without s 
see 3.61) is unified into a twelvemonth (already Malory 66 
this XII moneth . . another XII moneth, frequent in the 

JcBpersen, Modern XDg’Uah Gramniar II .3 
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17 th and 18 th c.); thus also a seven night (see 3.61) as 
'll Sh Ado II 1 375 a met eeuen night, > a se’nmght 
(iiii the pronunciation see vol I), frequent till the be- 
ginning of the 19 th c, and a fourteen night ^ a fortnight , 
in the two latter the numeral is no more felt as such. 

I have no examples of a plural of twelvemonth or 
Jortiaght, and only one of sennights Sh Mach I. 3 22 
Wcane ecu' nights, nine times nine. Shall he dwindle, 
peake, and pine 

5 . 18 . Apart from combinations with numerals the 
unification of plurals is not frequent, though the phenomena 
de.ilt with in -o.fi — 7 (Metanalysis) may be reckoned as 
ca=es in point 

The United States is otteii taken as a singulai (also 
with the oimlted after o); 

Archer A 148 the United States is not, to him, a for- 
eign country 1 Seeley E IG what the United States does | 
lb. 159 another United States | ib. 159 wc shall see that 
here too is a United States | Froude Oc 16 continents large 
as ti second United States | Loo Bates, Amer Lit 124 The 
United States of to^iay is nine times as large as the 
United States of 1800 

It IS rarer to find the Indies treated in the same way : 
NP'll Raleigh gave to the English race a better Indies 
than the King of Spam’s 

Mass-Words. 

5 . 211 . The categories of singular and plural naturally 
apply to all such things (this word taken in the widest 
sense possible) as can be counted; such ‘countables’ are 
either material things like houses, hbrses, portraits, flowers, 
etc., or immaterial things of various orders, like days, 
miles', sounds, words, sonatas, sermons; events, crimes, errors, 
mistakes, ideas, plans, tasks, etc But beside these W'e have 
a great many words which represent ‘uncountables’, that 
IS, which do not call up the idea of any definite thing, 
having a certain shape or precise limits. These words 
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are here called mass-words; they may be either material, 
in which case they denote some stuff or substance in 
Itself independent of form, such as silver, quicksilver, water, 
butter, milkj tea (both the leaves and the fluid), powder, 
gas, axr, etc.; or else immaterial, such as leisure; music; 
traffic, progress, success, ill-luck, tact, commonsense, know- 
ledge, and especially many ‘verbal substantives’ from verbs, 
like admiration, satisfaction, refinement, and from adjectives, 
like restlessness (— ‘the being lestless’), clearness, safety, 
constancy (Cf especially 5 33 and 34 ) 

5 . 212 . While it is possible to qualify (‘quantify’) 
the fir.st class of words (countables) with such adjectives 
as one, two, many, few (a few), mass-words can be qualified 
by much and little (a little). Note however that a little 
can also be applied to countables, though m a different 
sense, compare a little bird (= a small bird) and n little 
water (= a small quantity of water). Similarly some may 
apply to both classes some bird, some birds; some water. 
On the distinction formerly made between more, enough 
with mas.s-words and mo, enow with plurals see ‘2.74 f 

A (peat deal {a good deal) of is now only found before 
singular mass-words (= ‘much’) a great deal of money, 
a good deal of soap, etc , while a great many is used before 
plurals' a great many stones {people), etc. But formerly 
thi.s rule was not observed Defoe R 99 a great deal of 
pieces of timber — Plenty of and abundance of are found 
with both classes, see for the use with plurals 4.83 , with 
a sg word plenty of money | Di T 2.3 abundance of time. 

The use of certain is peculiar in NP’13 So highly 
inflammable is certain dust, that . 

5 . 213 . Another difference in the adjuncts of mass- 
words and thing-words: the former have what, the latter 
what a in exclamatory quasi-questions What nonsense you 
are talkmgi j Stevenson VP 169 And, after all, what sorry 
and pitiful quibbling all this is [ Noms P 107 what 
beautiful hair that girl has! — contrasted with What a lovely 
sight! I Stevenson VP 159 What a chequered picnic we 
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have of it, even while it la.st,s — In the chapter about 
one, below, we shall also see that this word is only used 
as a substitute for a thing-word, not for a mass-word — 
Something great refers to a ‘mass’ and has no plural, some 
great thing lia.^ the plural some great tkings>, referring to 
‘countables’ 

5.221. It 18 , however, possible to use mass-names 
with counting adjectives when the name is taken in the 
sense ‘a kind of’, as in* this nine is different from the 
one we had yesterday | many different wines grow in Prance | 
various sauces (gams), etc, see 4.61. In some cases a 
mass-name may have a plural in a .slightly different sense, 
SCO 4.62 salt, sand, silk, spirit — advuc, attention, (onfidence, 
decency, love Cf also Ru P 2 146 the snows roiinil the 
Aiguilles aie the least trodden 

5 . 222 . A case closely resembling fh.it of these difft- 
rentiated plurals is that of many woids winch ma} be used 
both as mass-names and as thing-names This may be 
eithei because a word denoting a thing is transferred to 
the material, as when we say a pudding {inang pudding'-) 
and much pudding, or inversely, as i\hen fiom doth 
get a cloth {table-cloth, horsecloth) with j)l iloihs (cf clothes, 
see Morphology), or nhen an iron js used — ‘implement 
for smoothing chttii'. Sometimes the tlnng-word must 
be considered a,- .i detached fiist-word of a compound, 
e.g a copper — a coppii -kettle or copper coin 

Furthei examples ot such double significations 
a tin of sardines j an alloy o4 copper and tin 

two big cheeses \ a little more cheese 

many small crumbs ' ciiist or civmb^ 

a tall oak • a table made of oak 

Hai'e you had an ice"'' j there is no icc on the pond 
(Hope I) 43) j 

the earth is round some earth stuck to his shoes 

vaiious matters were dis- , the relation of matter and 
cussed I ■'jiace 

atatc-jinpers. 1 a parcel m brown paper. 
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Similar oxamples with immaterial mass-worth 


various noises 

oonfiflential ialks 

some sorrows (joys, pleasures'! 

all these dangers are past 

different teelings 

few talents 

many eepeyicnces 


a good deal of noise 
much talk 

some SO} row {foy, plensun) 
there is little or no dangei 
he showed nnich feeling 
little talcnf 
imith experiekcc 
I have no time now 


a delightful tunc 
{Time has another ‘count ible’ signilu'ation when it is — 
mal, F Jots 1 have Ix'en there twenty tunes) 

Debt IS a tlung-v\ord in GE A 1 22(i 1 have paid 


oft a debt or tiio, 
in debt 


l)Ut 


tn.is’S-name in tlie ]>hr.ise to be 


Si.22S. Blit in other instances the mas^ -words cannot 
b( thus u-ed for ‘things’ (gunpowdei . day, linen, etc.) 
Coiiesponding \o G cm brot English h is a loaf, not a 
hi‘>ad While lamb mav he used for the animal {two young 
lambs) and tor the ini'at {lamb or pork, sir'), and the 
same is the ca^e ivith fowl (as a niass-wonl foi instance 
in Bennett W 2 276 bits of fowl) and fish, in some other 
well-known instances we have two different ivords cidf 
— veal, ox — beef (arehaic beeves about the anim.ih), 
sheep — mutton, deer — remson, suAve — pork Similarly ive 
have tree - wood (as a luass-n.une; it is also used as a 
collective m the sense ‘tollection oi tree-’ and then of 
course like (Opse a.iid forest has a pi) On the other 
hand some thing-words may dcielop into mass-word.s with 
tAvo different significatiinis, cl an oak (one tree) — oak 
1 wood fioin oaks, 2 tlees' looked upon as a mass, s^g 
below 5 25 

On the individualization by means ol piece, etc., see 5 8 

5.2134, While m some instances it is impossible 
to distinguish by means of our senses the component 
parts of the substance (ii'on. watei , air), in othei instances 
this IS possible, {sand, barley) Note that the sg words 
bran and chaff are” defined by means of the pi husks. 
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Thus we undeistand that some maes-words are in them- 
selves plurals (dregs, lees, 6.28) and that in many instances 
we have transitions from one number to the other, see 
below 5.6 Metanalysis 

In Sc and some other dialects pomdge, broth, aoup and a 
few other names of dishes, though ag in form, take a vb in the 
pi, are referred to as they, and may be preceded by ftu? and many, 
thus also in Ireland pomdge, stirabout, Joyce 81. 

ajiftS. Some words, w'hich are now used only as 
mass- words, were formerly also used as thing-words; thus 
a good armour (Sh Ado II. 3.17) = ‘a good suit of armour’; 
a dust (Sh R2 II 3.91, John IV 1 93) = ‘a particle 
of dust'. 


sjtse. The division here made seems to me logically more 
consistent and at the same time better smted to account for the 
grammatical facta than the one found in Sweet's NEGr § 150 ff 
According to him the chief division is into substance -nouns or 
concrete nouns and abstract nouns (that is, words like ledness, 
stupidity, converxitwn). Concrete nouns are divided into 


class nonns 


common nonns 


I 

I material nouns (iron) 


( individual (man) 
collective (croied) 


proper names {Plato). 

Sweet does not see the essential similarity between his 
‘material noons' and ‘abstract nouns', nor is his .pame ‘material 
nouns' a fortunate one, because many names of immaterial pheno- 
mena present the same obaractenstics as »» on, glass, etc I do not 
see that ‘material words make us think more of the attributes 
they suggest than of the thing itseir (§ 155)- such a word as 
hammer makes us think of the attributes belonging to a liammer 
just as much as iron does. Neither can I see that the distinction 
Sweet makes m § 152 between smgnlar class-nouns (like sun in 
popular as contrasted with scientific language) and plural nouns 
(like tree) is at all valuable: both represent ‘countables’, even if 
there is more occasion in one case than in the other to use the 
word in the plural. 


HM. We shall now conaider some special cases of 
mass-words and their relation to thing-words. 

The difference between the singular of mass hair 
(which may be partly due to the OE neuter pi hxr) and 
the modem plural hairs is that in the first instance we 
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think of the mass without separating it into the several 
small units that go to make up the mass, while hairs 
individualizes them : 

Sh Gent 111. I 3G‘2 shee hath more hair then wit. 
and more faults then haiiea (but in other places Sh has hairs 
where now' the sg of mass would be used) | AY Matth 10 30 
the very hatres of your head are all nura bred [ Mi SA 113") 
[strength] giv’n thee in thy haii , Where strength can least 
abide, though all ihy hairs Were bristle.-^ \ Di D 205 a gentle- 
mqji with grey hair and black eyebrows | Merriman S 69 
schoolgirls who have too much hair | his hair is sprinkled w'lth 
grey = he has some grey hairs | when you have had your 
hair cut, you have not so much haii , but nearly as many 
hairs as before — To express the amount ot hair proper 
to one individual, the phrase head of hcni , or colloquially 
shock of hair is used: Di DC 346 with a comic head of 
hair 1 lb 22 a very nice man, w’lth a vary large head of 
red hair [ Doyle S 1 244 a shock ot orange hair — The 
u.se of whisker as a mass-word is rare* Di Do 11 with a 
good deal of hair and whisker. 

Coal The plural form is used (ah a ■'urMval) in the 
phrases cariij coals to Xeiccastle and heap coals of fire upon 
one's head (horn Prov. 25.22) ; also in live coals — bunimg 
or glowing pieces of coal | a Jew coals .are .still glowing 
Kiy li J 1 179 his little eyes hke hot coals. But otherwise 
coals 18 now much rarer than the inas>~-word coal' coal u, 
getting cheaper now I j)ut some more coal (now rarely coals) 
on the tire | the .ship havl too little roal on ooard (never 
too few coals') || DiD 155 too many coals (obsolete) | Ritchie 
M 191 the machine had the advantage of only eatmg 
coal, and coke. — Co/rc and chaiconl are now always used 
in the .sg- Ru S 126 heaps of coke [ Bennett W 2 127 
much wood and charcoal 

Fruit' much Jruit (maes), many fruits (individually). 
In the Customs list, all fruit is divided into three parts — 
dried fruits, green fruits, and nuts. — But it is impossible 
to use, say, apple or pear or cherry thus as a mass-name 
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Compare also miu'h cake and many cakes, but biscuit 
is not often used as in Defoe R 56 I fill’d my pockets 
with hisket, and eat it. In Alabama they say I can eat 
ten biscuit any day, see Payne Word-List from East Al., 1909 
Cmn = ‘coined money’; pay him (back) in his own 
coin; coin in tlie sense ‘piece of money’ has the regular 
pi coins a f(W .Japanese (oins. 

5 . 24 . In military language .shell, grape and shot are 
u>=ed as singulars ot Iliads. Note the difference between 
tins inf ailing oi shot (= nu.ssiles, ammunition) and the 
other (discharge ot a firearm), which of course has the 
legular plural: tiiany shots. Ball also may be found in this 
wa'* Macaula}' II 2 1 7 8 their powder and hall w ere spent — 
BiiUel IS no longer used as a mas.s-word. 

Imcc in the sense of G spitzen, F denicllcs, is generally 
a 'g of ma'-s, but pi in Thack S 142 a trousseau of 
laces, satins, jewel-boxes, and tomfoolery In boot-luce, 
etc., the pi is of course frequent, as this is a thing-word 
Compounds of imre (earlhenuare, kardnare) are generally 
usfd as mass-Nvords; the pi earthenwares denotes diffeient 
kinds ot earths nil are , occasionally the sg may be found 
referred to by a pi pronoun: Defoe R 170 my eat then 
mate I contrived to make them with a wheel it 

wa« burnt red like other earthen ware 

A hou.se built of stone or brick, note the jiaralleli-.m 
with wood, and on the other hand the difference many 
stones {bri(hs) go to the building of that house, but math 
wood {many puces of uood) More U 133 the owde si'deb 
of the walles be made of brycke || GE A 178 A pietty 
building I’m making, without either bneks oi timber | 
•Shaw 2 81 brick V and nioi tai 

Cf also: the book was printed in black-lettet | hi-- 
manuscript was set up m type before his death 

Apparatus as in Gissing B 358 purchasing books or 
scientific apparatus, may be either the Latin pi (fourth 
declension) or a mass-word , the Latin pi stamina is often 
used as an Engl sg of mass (2 65) 
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5.^. As already mentioned (5 223), the namee of 
many kinds of trees are used in the eg to indicate the 
corresponding kind of wood as material; Sh 0th IT 18 
ribbes of oake | Bennett W 1 30 that cupboard, of oak 
inlaid with maple and ebony | Chesterton F 18.5 a bungalow 
built of bamboo 

Bui such names, as well as other names of plants, 
may also be used as mass-w'Ords to denote live plants 
(cf. wheats barley, cotti, etc): 

Ru P 1 62 a group of dark Italian pwe and evergreen 
oak 1 Stevenson B 57 oak and beech began to take the 
])lac,e of willoiv and elm | ib 60 a thick wood of flowering 
hauthorn ] Caine E 147 a scraggy clump of eucalypiu'^ j 
Wilde HP 32 a thicket of wild hemlock | Gissing R 92 
ivaste-land. overflow ered with poppies and charlock | Parker 
R 268 among the ferns and bracken \ Zangw'ill G 47 She 
strode ahead of him, through the wet bracken \ NED 
Southern writers often make bracken collective [From 
whence it may be inferred that this usage is not found 
m the North of England or Scotland] Instances from 
Tennyson in Dyboski, p. 89. 

5.2B. Again, names of countable immaterial objects 
may be thus u.sed as ma.SB-names , thus especially verse 
(as a contrast to prose)' a volume of German verse, while 
verses individualizes; some of his verses .are not harmonious. 
In the case of verse one might think of the French pi 
vers or of -s being haplologicnl for -ses (cf. Ch B 450.5), 
but this does not apply to the rest of the examples; 

Wordsw P 5 179 to tell again In slender accents of 
sweet vOrse, some tale | Holmes A 46 w'hole volumes of 
unpublished mse | Walker, Lit Viet Era 289 Ch.arles 
Tennyson (“onfined himself to the shorter kinds of ve> se j 
Collmgwood R 53 he wrote verses to her || Raleigh Sh 74 
The Essaj's of Elia are a tissue of Biblical phrase \ ih 96 
its speeches are full of classical af/iiaiow j ih 112 a wondnful 
fertility m the invention of comic situaiion {| Wilde In 115 
Ruskin's prose . . so .sure and certain m subtle choice of 
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word and ejnihet 1 Spencer A 1.377 Ijcwos was full of various 
anecdote | Henson W 77 he poured forth a continuous 
flow of jest and anecdote \ Phillpotts K 98 the stories w ere 
usually wanting in detcal [ Doyle S 6.216 the lady's story 
was complete, the detail was fairly exact. 

5.27. Finally 1 sh.Ul give a few instances of other 
words used in the sg as inass-woids: 

Ml H 1 375 her teares to pearle he turned | ib 2.161 | 
bh R2 IV'^ -J 622 The liquid diops of teares that you haue 
shed, Shall come againe, transform’d to Orient Pearle 
(other Ehz examples ESt 14.141) | Ward F 407 the big 
sycamore was nearly in full leaf (cf. in blossom, in bloom) | 
McCarthy 2.625 The loss of English life had been terrible, 
and worse than the mere loss of life was the tact that 
lives [NB] had been thrown away to no purpose 

It must be specially noticed that these words do not 
take .1 verb in the plural as those dealt with in 4.8, 
though Shakespeare in one place construes coral in that 
way: Tp I 2,397 Of his bones are corrall made, cf on 
the other hand, agreeing with present-day usage, Sonn 130 
Currall is taru* more red. 

5.28. Plural mass-words 

In many cases the corresponding singular form is 
useil, more or less rarely, in the same .signification The 
following list makes no pretention to completeness 
5.281. First we take material masses. 
cliattel(s) . effects . stocks. — Note that raw material and 
law materials aie generally used indiscriminately. 

victuals, sg now practicsilb'^ extinct Sh has oncf 
victual, three times -s | B-acon A .: 33 victual, but 1 3 and 
111 victuals I Snift J 159 ivc had such veiy fine victuals 
that I could not eat ti | By^ DJ 2.145 the best feehngs 
must have victual little | GE A 411 (vg) good victual 
enough According to F. N. Scott (Verbal Taboos, in The 
School Review, June ’12) many people have an aversion 
to victuals, which would tend to mean ‘uninviting food in 
unattoictive surroundings’, while the sg victual, which occurs 
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four times in Tennysons ‘Geraint and Enid’, is not only 
inoffensive but even poetically congenial 
cedes . mvera (Sc) sweetrueais 

molasses: “In the West fof U S.] the word is used 
in the plural, eg those molasses’’ (Farmer, Am.). In 
England the word is little used, but seems to be sg: 
Masefield C 220 the molasses that was left — Funk -W ag- 
nails. Diet : a low-grade concentrated molasses. 

oat IS very rare instead of the usual oats ' Tennyson 
261 had the wild oat not been sown In an article in 
W'orldsWork 1907 p 541 oat seems to be used of the 
plant, oats of the grains: the old cultivated oat a new 
breed of oats . from tbe Garton oat it is possible to 
have an oatmeal which is meal of oats and not the meal 
of oats and oat husks, ete. (Cf NED oaf 2b) Oats con- 
strued as pi: Thack N 594 his lordship sowed tame oats 
now after his wild ones As a sg it is found at any rate 
in much oats; csf also Swift 3.358 their oats, which there 
grmoeth naturally In compounds oat' oatmeal, oatcake 
hop(s) ■ weeds (in garden). 

When brains is used in speaking of what is contained 
in one person’s skull, the idea is not, a.*' sometimes sup- 
posed, the more scientific one of the two cerebral hemi- 
spheres, nor that of the cerebrum and ceiebellnm, but 
the more popular one of the brain as an indistinguishable 
mass, and the pi is comparable to that in bowels, etc. 
Therefore it is necessary to use the pi form in the phrases 
to blow out {knock out) somebody’s brains, cf also NED 
“In 16 th c. it became usual to employ the pi instead 
of the sg when mere cerebral substance, and not a definite 
orgamc structure, was meant, this usage still continues 
we say a dtsh of brains, a disease of the brain " The pi 
ifl also used frequently in the signification ‘intellectual 
power'. On the sg construction ot the pi fomi (which is 
not mentioned m NED), see below 5.752. 

cinder(s) . curd(s) . embers (sg rare, Poe 25 each separate 
dying ember) . grounds ■ dregs hards . lees (Swinb T 162 the 
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lee of tsorrow; the NED has examples of this sg from 
1390 to 1813, lees construed as pg f>nly in Sh Mcb II. 
3.77 the meere lees Is left this v.ault to brag of) . sttcfe 
proceeds . reniatn(sj vails ‘money given to servants by 
a. visitor’. 

routaits- in the 17th c construed as sg, non p] a‘- 
in Di T 2 70 These were it.s conients | Ru C 1 most of 
the contents aie stated more fully in my other \olum('s; 
the fig content i- used in the ^en-'O ‘coiitammg-poner, 
capacity', of a vessel, etc cubic content 

Heie must be mentioned aLso some voib.il siiD.stant'ves 
in -ingi, d< noting iniiten.al nia.s-'es helomimqs (pajter-) 
hanqinqs k/tvinqs sharing}- su'eejnnqs icimnnqs, the fig of 
ivhicli iM raie in that sense (ecuerallv p:>>eive) 

Oil (is/ies see 4 (12, cf. sued'-, (pecas, valuables 9 7; 
nssii-i .5(dU; goods 5 782; nae/cs .5 753. 

5.2H2. As plural niimatciial mass- words we must 
reckon the names of vaiioiis diseases. 

mcash's . mumps . hysterics . shingles shvers . ruhets . 
d’liills') tin oes rii.is 

pox, smallpni see 5 76. 

Thus also m names of mood-, more m less ap- 
pioaehmg states of illness: blues . a ceps (('liestei ton F 160) . 
dumps jumps (Galswoithy P 1 54) sulks sullens Most of 
these are colloquial or slang 

5.2N3. With regard to jilural mass names there is 
some ditficulty in expressing quantity, as many cannot 
widl be used because it implies countability, and much 
prefiuppoBos the sg numbei, thus a great quantity or 
similar exjiression-. must be resorted to There is, how- 
ever, some tendency to use much as an ad|uuct with 
plurals, which arc then considered as masses, cf the 
following quotations, m some of which much may also be 
taken as an advei b 

Roister 69 much things ye spake j Swift .1 141 Here 
lias been f^uch a hurry Avith the Queen’s Birthdav, »o 
much fine clothes | Darwin L 2 113 my object here is 
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to think about nothing, bathe much, walk much, eat 
much, and read much novels [wimcA evidently due to the 
preceding much's] [ Schreiner T 54 There’s not too Much 
cakes and ale up here | Jerome T HI (vg) ’E ’adn’t got 
too much clothes on 1 Fielding 3.427 the money would be 
80 much gmus in her pocket | id. T 4.227 so much spirits 
must be required 

Thu^ aNo larely little Defoe R 2 202 she was able 
to give very little signs of life. 

Individualization and Concretion. 

5 . 31 . In those ca‘'cs in which there is no special 
word to denote one of the single < lements that together 
make up a mass, recourse must be had to some such 
word as piece, bit, article C-|- of) To this a numeral may 
be attached, and very often also another adjective 

5 . 33 . Thus with furnituic, which is obsolete in the 
signification ‘the action of furnishing', and which now 
denotes the whole of theunovable articles ui a room, etc. 
(G ‘hau&gerat’ sg, ‘mobihar’ sg, ‘mobel’ pi): all the fur- 
niture of the house w'as very old-fashioned | to hire out 
furniture (‘mubel vermieten’) j a useful piece of fuimture 
(‘ein nutzhehes mobel’) | there was not a single piece ot 
fuinituie in the room [ Scott Iv ISO one oi two clumsy 
articles of furniture | Barne MO 147 everv article of fui- 
niture fiom the chairs to the inantel-liordei |1 tiis-ing B.S2 
eilk hat . he pointed to the piece of head-gear. 

food various article.-' of food (also, however, various 
foods, a-- with dunks). 

money much money | a piece (lut) of moiuy. But 
moneys (iiionies) is by no means rare in the sense ‘.sums 
of monov , in Sh four times in the mouth of Shylock, 
once used by Evans, and once in Tini | Pherulan 209 then, 
you know, you haven’t the money.-, your'-clt, but are forced 
to borrow' them for him of a friend Gh, I borrow it 
of a friend, do I? I Scott Jv 131, 133, 304 (ahvays Jews 
speaking) monies | Carlyle S 77 hat moneys are realised 
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. . of said moneys ( id. Rem 2 217 he had made im- 
mense moneys | Di T 1.28S she counted the sinairmoneys 
that had been taken during her absence | Thack P 
2 236 I Trollope D 2.198 1 Tennyson Foresters often, as a 
pseudo-archaism | Mered H 343. 

5 . 33 . As already mentioned (5 211), words denot- 
ing qualities, etc., really belong to the class of imma- 
tenal mass-words. This becomes especially evident when 
we see that to individualize, that is here to denote a 
concrete outcome or visible manifestation of the quality, 
recourse is had to similar expedients as with furmture, etc., 
namely to use pteee, bit (colloquial), act, sb’oke, or point. 
Examples abound: 

Sh Wint IV. 4 695 it were a peece of honeshe to 
acquaint the Kmg withall || BJo 1 50 a true piece of cirt- 
litij I Austen P 214 this piece of civility | ib 312 a stroke 
ot civility II More U 191 a poynte of himanttte || Defoe 
G 148 a peice of justice due to him | ib. R 2 153 an un- 
sufferable piece of injustice || ib R 203 a bloody and un- 
natural piece of cruelty || Defoe G 68 the grossest peice 
of hrutallity \ Fielding T 4.32 certain pieces-^of brutality, 
commonly called justice H Mered H 417 some wonderful 
piece of generosity to his rival || Black F 1 1S6 I’m going 
to step in and prevent this piece of folly || Mered E 234 
so cruel a piece of selfishness || Black F 1.179 may I ask 
you if what you said was only a bit of modesty || Di Do 
172 your ambition is a piece of monstrous impudence || Defoe 
G 70 this ohametull peice of negligence \ Bennett W 1 97 
he died through a piece of neglect l| Sh Ado III 3.180 the 
most dangerous peece of lechery || Ward M 145 it was a 
piece of bad taste H BJo 1 46 what strange piece of silence 
IS this? II Lewes H 616 a bit of logical audaaty || Gissing 
B 393 such a piece of reiklesvness 1| Carlyle H 185 a theory 
tliat the French Revolution was a general act of in- 
sanity II Swift T 7 a wise piece of presumption to inscribe 
these papers to your lordship || Scott A 1.319 many will 
consider it a piece of (Quixotry to give you a meeting || Di 
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D 381 I felt as though it would have been an act of 
perfidy towards Dora to have a natural relish for my 
dinner || Di M 140 the shopman was delighted with this 
piece of humour | Meied E 2 huiiioiists are difficult it is 
a piece of their humour to puzzle our wits jj Gissing 
B 368 a tremendous bit of satire | ib 424 many strokes of 
satire || Raleigh Johnson 174 a strange piece of irony || Ste- 
venson C 15 it would be a piece of little aisdoni 

5.34. information, eic . much valuable information | a 
piece of information I Ridge G 84 (he most interesting 
deni of information || Fielding T 1 260 an unwelcome piece 
of news j Swift J 49 A comfortable piece of news' | livo 
pieces of bad news | Austen E 161 You like news — and 
1 heard an article in my way hither | Austen P 407 an 
article of news which then began to be in circulation j Poe 
S 270 an item of news like this | McCarthy 2 13 this 
news from China jj Fielding T 1 7S ivonien aie more in- 
clined to communicate all pieces ot wfelhgenre to their 
oivn sex than to ours | Goldsm 639 1 have tollowed you 
here with a tiiflmg piece of intelligence | Dovle St 125 Are 
you sure of this piece ot intelligence? jj GE Mm 236 She 
communicated this piece of knowledge to Mr F | London 
F 87 a matter of common knowledge 1| Stevenson V 114 a 
fact IS not called a fact, but a piece of gossip || Hardy 
L 160 this account, though only a piece of hf-arsag || Henley 
Burns 316 another piece of scandal || Dickens Do 382 a 
piece of iiuih jj Meiedith EH 425 a piece of nmisensc j) Ridge 
G 200 it was all a piece of agreeable imagination I| Di Do 
134 this concluding piece of praise |1 a terrible deal of 
abuse | two w'ords of vulgar abuse. 

Knowledge is rare in the pi- Ru Sel 1 200 serviceable know- 
ledges, see also 5 39 

advice, etc. . Fielding T 2 129 a piece of advice | ib 3 129 
a short hint, of advice | Di D 163 my other piece of ad- 
vice you know | ib 431 take a word of advice | Kipl 
J 1.18 a young wolf would have remembered that advice 
every hour |1 Caine S 2.166 He had reminded himself of 
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a common piece of his mother s counsel | Gissing B 238 
A last piece of counsel 

Advices in this sense is rare (an exemple from Gib- 
bon in NEDj: Burns 1 280 hmv monie counsels sweet, 
how monie lengthen’d, sage advices, the husband frae 
the wife despises’ For another signification of advices 
see 4 62. 

consolation^ etc. one bit of consolation is that the 
amount was so small | Di Do 77 that unanswerable piece 
of consolation || Di D 192 my aunt had recounted these 
particulars as a piece of confidence in me 

S.3S. luck, etc Black P 2.220 an extraordinary stroke 
of good luck I Wilde D 1.50 What an extraordinary piece 
of luck II Sheridan 248 his coming at this time is the 
oiucUot piece of ill jortunc | GE Mm 216 under this 
stiokc ot ill-fortune | Black P 2.200 a stroke of good 
to) nine I Poe S 15 two of those almost inconceivable 
pieces of good fortune which are attributed to . Pro- 
Mdence || Di Do 137 at thi.s unexpected stroke of success 

3.30. policy, etc GE M 2 259 a great stroke of 
policy I Steicnson V 94 an aitful stroke of pohey || Black 
F 1 2(J() he liad ONorlooked this little bit of stealthy 
ndt'ijncc || Mcied E 43 ih a piece of tactics || Carlyle 
B 2 20.5 a lini.shed piece of social art || Mered E 228 a 
piece of conduct || Mered H 79 a noble piece of habit |1 Austen 
M 162 such a piece of hue acting || Mered E 245 a sheer 
piece of impromptu || Carlyle R 2 318 our second and last 
piece oi intercourse | Stevenson MB 187 It w'as a piece of 
rehqion to defend the Mikado, it wa.s a plain piece of 
political righteousness to oppose a tyrannical and bloody 
usurpation || Stevenson MP 17 a piece of privilege 

service, etc. BJo 1 43 this small piece of service 
(also 47) I Henley Burns 234 he did for the people a 
piece of service equal to that | Mered E 231 doing her a 
piece of senice || Black F 2.103 I hnd done this little 
scrap of good || Sh Mcb II 3 134 this most bloody piece 
of iDorke I Fielding T 250 you have done a fine piece of 
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work 1 I hope to get two or three bits of work done be- 
fore Bunset II Di Do 143 a piece of extraordinary prefer- 
ment 1| Austen P 275 a good piece ot fun. 

Kindness means ‘the quality of being kind’ , 
the single act that show^ thia quality or feeling, there- 
fore must be called an act of kmdiiess, as in Wordsworth 93 
that best portion of a good man’s life, His little, name- 
less, unremembered acts Of kindness and of love | Shelley 
Pr 215 I take this as rather an unkind piece of kindness 
in you. Cf al-sQ Mered H 58 the re3ection of a piece of 
friendliness 

Put the word has also acquired the concrete signi- 
fication of ‘kind act', and as such has a plural (cf 
acquaintance. 4 95, youth 4 94) 

AV J^s 89.49 Ixird, where are thy former louing kind- 
nesses 1 Sh Err IV 3 5 thankes for kindnesses | Di D 469 
I thanked her for this mark of her affection, and for all her 
other kindnesses towards me ) Wilde P 123 I shall remem- 
ber great kindnesses that 1 have received 

5 . 3712 . Examples of conciete plurals ot other simi- 
lar words, fluefly in -ness 

Sh R 2 HI. 2 216 flatteries | GE M 2 135 small bene- 
volences I Haggard S 118 disappointments and seciet bitter 
•nesses \ Ilu S 461 childishnesses | Austen P 316 his cim- 
hties I Wordsworth P 3 156 consciousnesses 1 GE M 2.135 
her small egoisms | Rii S 1.480 happinesses | Kipl L 203 the 
meannesses ot Dick | Ru S 1 444 these jmfectnesses ( ib 
282 uglinesses ] Sterne 22 uneasinesses ] Ru S 461 wayward- 
nesses . none of their weaknesses — Cf. also Harraden 
S 61 the real importances of life are the nothingnesses 
of every-day life 

A somewhat different use is found in Shaw I) 49 a 
■’ew thicknesses of brown paper across the chest are better 
lhan any fur coat, and in likenesses = ‘portraits’ 

5 . 381 . Business, which in the sense ‘being busy’ 
has now developed another form busyness [bizinisj see 
I 9 91, IS now pronounced [bizms] and means ‘serious 
JespeiEeii, Modern Engllab Grammar II 0 
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occupation, work, trade, affairs’ collectively, and then is 
usetl generally in the sg (he does little business, or he 
does a good business with them); the single affair is 
called apiece, or a stroke of business (Congreve 231 a great 
piece oi business to go to Covent Garden | Burton, NED: 
people who wanted to do a stroke ot business with some 
old volume) 

But in the concrete sense of ‘.a pai ticular occupation’ 
or ‘place of business, Bhop’ the pi husiiies'.es may be used: 

Sh Alls IV o 98 I haue to night dispatch’d sixteene 
businesses | Lr 11 1 129 | Ml .1 12G 1 Suift .1 138 that was 
two of my businesses with the Secretary | Ward 1) 1.223 
the happy ideas 1 throw into one day oi this place 
would stock twenty ordinary businesses | Ellis Plea f 
Phon Spelling 99 in the multiiarious bnsmes.si's of common 
life I Lang E 197 prattle in punt about men’s jirivate hves, 
their boots, their businesses, their incomes | Stevenson 
D 301 there is more in that business than meets the 
eye, there is more, in fact, in all businesses 

5.38S. Luxury similarly, besides meaning the ps}’- 
chological quality of la.sciviousness (f) as in Sli 11 3 III. b 80 
his hatefull luxurie, And beastial appetite, oi of indul- 
ging in costly things, as in Burns 1.114 may Heaien 
their simple lives prevent Fiom Luxury's contagion, — 
comes to signify tlie concrete means of such indulgencej 
first as a mass word (tables covered with luxury, Johnson 
in NED 1 an loticle of luxury) and then as a thing-word 
(a new luxury j a fei\ luxuries [ Shelley 410 jellies and 
mince-pies, And other such lady like luxuries) 

5.39, Pluials of ab-^tiacts are often used, espe- 
cially'^ in literary' language, in a loose way, so that there 
is little or no difference between the sg and the pi • 

Sh 0th 11. 1.55 My hopes do shape him for the 
Gouernor | Gissing B 485 she wrote coldly, with the in- 
tention of discouraging his hopes What hope was he so 
foolish as to entertain? | Mi S 805 while I at home sate 
full of cares and feats 1 Pope Aut 70 So dies her love. 
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and BO my hopes decay | NP (NED) The fears of a general 
crisis are passing away | Di M 385 a crowd of welcomes 
shining out of eveiy smile ] Ru C 187 No nation ever 
made its bread either by its great arts, or its gieat wis- 
dnms By its minor arts or manufactures, by its prac- 
tical knowledges, j’es | (lissmg B 358 a general revival of 
his energies 1 Bennett \V 2 270 leave Fo.ssette to her tender 
mercies (from Prov. 12 10) 

Cf also the familiar phrase it is a thousand pities (e. g. 
Darwin L 2.375) = a great pity. 

The Generic Singular and Plural. 

5 . 4 . An a.ssertion abiJiit a whole species or class — 
equall}' applicable to each member of the clas« — may 
be made in various ways: 

(1) the sg without anj’- article' man is mortal, 

(2) the sg with the indetimte aitiele a cat is not as 
vigilant as a dog , 

(3) the sg with the definite article, the dog is 
vigilant ; 

(4) the pi without any article: dogs are vigilant, 

(5) the p] with the delmite article . the English are 
a nation of shopkeepeis 

It IS, of course, always possible to emphasize the 
generic character of an as.sertion by adding every (every 
man, every cat) or any (any man, any cat), or by using all 
with the plural (all men, all cats) This last expression 
also has the meaning ‘all put together’ , Erdmann dis- 
tinguishes this meaning of the plural as ‘coileclive plural 
from the distributive plural', where all = ‘each’. The 
difference will be clear from such examples as all the 
angles of a triangle are 180® [= together] ] all the angles 
of a triangle are less than 180® [better: each of . is] | 
all the boys of this form are stronger than their teacher 
[if working together] | all the boys of this form are able 
to run faster than their teacher —It is only with the 
latter kind that we are here concerned 
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5 . 411 . The Bg without an article in this generic 
senee — probably a remnant from the time when the 
articles were not in general use— is found with man and 
woman, but not with any other names of living beings 
The generic man may refer to both sexes or to ‘males’ 
only Ml A 55 God sees not as man sees, chooses not 
as man choses | Pope Ess on M 2.2. The proper study 
of mankind is Man | Cow per 197 God made the country, 
and man made the town ] Hawth Sn 82 I should arrive 
within the limits of man’s memory | London F 103 his 
arms were long, like prehistoric man’s | Wilde S 148 
The true perfection of man lies, not in what man has, 
but in what man is | Kipl J 2 84 who is Man that we 
should care for him || Ch E 1324 wominan is for inanncs 
help ywroght | Sh Hml II. 2.321 Man delights not me; 
no, nor woman neither | Scott Iv 255 God made women 
weak, and trusted their defence to man’s generosity | 
Tliack [where?] Man is destined to be a prey to woman } 
Barrie T 290 was it helplessness that man loves in wo- 
man then? 1 Gissing B 257 There’s no longer such a thing 
as woman in the abstract: We are individuals | Caine 
C 352 Man’s the head, but woman turns it | Woman is 
best when she is at rest. 

Cf ME man (also men, me) = ¥ on (<^ homo), as G and Dan 
tnan —ME also wyf Ch £ 1331 wyf is meannes help 

Sometimes man (= all men) is found opposed to 
meti (= some men) 

Dekker W 2 IV 1.361 she [woman] was not made 
for men, but man ) Xidd Soc Evol 1 4 Christianity was 
intended to save not only men but man \ Swinb Hymn 
of Man. Men pensh, but man shall endure, lives die, 
hue the life is not dead 

Thus also Wells V 82 it wasn’t so much women ns 
Woman that engaged his mind | NP ’12 Sterne was a 
lover of woman rather than of women 

5 . 412 . Mass-words (5 2 f.) — material and imma- 
terial — are similarly used in the sg without any article 
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Bacon E 60 Money [i. e all money, the whole species] is 
like muck, not good except it be spread | lead, is heavier 
than iron \ Shelley 457 True Love in this differs from 
gold and clay That to divide is not to take away | Time 
and tide wait for no man | life is short [= ‘the lives of 
all men’]. 

5 . 413 . It may be an application of this rule that 
after a superlative with the partitive of we find in some 
cases the sg, where perhaps the pi would be expected, 
trt the best of prose may be looked upon as a kind of 
contamination of m the best piose and i» the best of proses, 
and if the sg is preferred, it is because of the general 
unnaturalnesB of a plural of prose. Thus also blood in 
Bentley T 42 you talk about the thing in the coldest of 
blood.. Cf however Poe 666 the most delicious, because 
the most intolerable of sorrow — though the pi sorrows is 
of course very frequent. This idiom has points of contact 
with the following sentences, in which any one, anybody 
stands for the plural all ' Stevenson MB XVIII He, first 
of any one, will understand | GB A 349 (vg) the gentle- 
man I look up to most of anybody. Cf. also Ch C 86 
best of every man 

5 . 43 . A generic sg is used with the indefinite 
article: an oak w hardier than a beech, an is a kind of 
weaker any 

5 . 43 . A genenc sg w'lth the definite article is very 
frequent, though in itself ambiguous’ the origin of the 
ballad may refer both to the individual ballad we are 
just discussing, and to ballads in general as a literary 
species; in the latter case the ballad stands as a (typical) 
representative of the whole class 

Fielding 3 603 cursed by the widow, the orphan, the 
poor, and the oppressed [cf below 6.45] | Gissing B 150 the 
woman, qua woman hates abstract thought | Wordsworth 79 
The Child is father of the Man 

A somewhat similar use is found in such combi- 
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nations as Defoe G 65 their business is to hunt the ning 
and the fox 

Here belongs also the neuter adjective the hcautihil 
= ‘everything that is beautiful’ in philosophic parl.uicp 
(1131) 

5 . 441 . A generalizing plural is very often used 
without any article; owls cannot see well in the daytime- 

Note that men is rarel}’ used thus in speaking of all 
mankind without regard to sex, as in Milton PL 1.26 
iustifie the wayes of God to men Generally it means 
only the male part of mankind 

Sh Ado II. 3 65 Men were deceiuejs euer | Zangwill 
G 70 Oh, how fickle men arel 1 Banie T 280 What 
was it in women that made men love them | Haggard 
S 81 women among the Amahagger live upon condition' 
of perfect equality with men | Gissing B 259 T am ''tiidv 
ing men, she had said. In our day this i.s Die proper 
study of womankind 

5 . 442 . The names of the days of the week may 
be used both in the sg and in the pi in speaking of what 
generally happens on such and such a day of every ucek 

Ru P 1 158 we never travelled on Sunday [also on a 
Sunday, of a Sundaij] | Vachell H 175 Generally they 
walked together on Sunday, but not always || Di T 1.158 
On Sundays, Miss Prosa dined at the Doctoi’s table | 
Bennett W 1 122 once a week. — Satmdays, 1 ■suppose'^ 
— No, Wednesdays | ib. 123 I thought you alwavs went 
on Thursdays j ib. 2 230 

The latter phrase is now generally preferred, because 
on Thursday may also mean on the Thursday (past or 
future) nearest to to-day When did he arrive? On 
Thursday | When will he be here? On Thuisday. 

Cf. also without the preposition on: Sunday is for 
church I Tuesday is their day for seeing people. 

5 . 443 . Here w'e may perhap.s place the vague use 
of things and matters meaning nearly ‘everything’ (the 
whole situation, 'it') as in 
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Sh Wiv III. 4,69 they can tell you how things go | 
Austen M 25 I hope things are not so very bad | Di N 52 
the appearance of things was not long in mending | Mill 
in Fox 2 274 things have certainly colne to a strange jiass || 
Mi SA 1348 Matters now are strain’d | Swift T 65 
finding how matters were like to go | Scott A 2 322 you 
will only make matters worse | Di D 207 to facilitate 
ratters. 

5.45. A substantive in the pi with the definite 
article cannot any longer be used in a generic sense, 
though it is found in Bacon, who says the philosophers 
and the physicians, where now we should say philosophers 

physicians (Bogholm, p. 131) 

But with adjective.s without a substantive this is 
the ordinary way of expressing a whole class’ the old are 
[= old people are] apt to catch cold, cf the English [= 
the whole nation] as contrasted to the Englishmen [= those 
of whom w’e are speaking], see 114 and 5. Cf also the 
ancients and the moderns etc 9.3 

5 . 46 . In consequence of either number being used 
to denote the whole class generally, we sometimes find 
both constructions combined in the same sentences, Eliza- 
bethan examples are quoted by Knecht K p. 21, among 
others how to drive the wol/e away, That setke to make 
the little lambes t/icir pray | Who iciites of vertue best, 
are slaues to vize (vicc^'*) 

This, I think, partly explains the construction in 
Ml PL 4.600, where we have the sg least and bird in a 
pi sense (also referred to as they, these) , though it may 
bo also explained from the tendency to use uninfleoted 
forms m words going in pairs which will be dealt with 
in another place heast and bird. They to tbir grassie 
couch, these to thir nests, Were slunk. — Both explanations 
may be also .ipplied to Mi SA 75 Inferior to the rilesl 
Of man or irorni, which thus cannot be directl}^ compared 
with the best of prose (5 28). Cf. also Bacon A 18 27 it 
destroyed man and beast generally. 
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Common Number. 

S.51. Instead of 'common number' a better term 
would perhaps be 'rieulral number’, if it were not for 
the unfortunate circumstance that the word 'neutral’ in 
grammar calls up too readily the idea of 'neutral (neuter) 
ponder’. What is meant here i.« a form of number which 
is neither definitely singular noi plural, which thereiore 
leaves the category of number open or undetermined 
If we were to imagine a language with one definite 
ending for the singular, and another fot tlie plural, and 
with a third ending (or no ending) for the common 
number, it is clear that this third form would he used, 
first, in the generic sense to denote the whole class, 
where existing languages hesitate between the two numbers 
(5 4), second, in mas8-word.s (ft 2), and third, in those 
cases which we are now going to examine, those in which 
an alternative is implied. 

It IS evident that this is diffcient from the pheno- 
menon dealt with in chajiter III (Unchanged Pluial) it 
we have one trout and vir trouty we have m neither case 
an instance of common number, thougli tlie form of the 
substantive is the same, the former is a definite singular 
and the latter a definite plural On the other hand, 
alms in he gave alms, etc , may be called common number’ , 
seo 5 6 f. for other phenomena of the same older 

S.H/i. Wheie we hesitate between one and fuo, two 
forms are available, one with the sh in the sg: a star or 
two, and another with it in the pi : one or two ’itnri, the 
number of the sb being detei mined by the nearest ad- 
junct Thus also OE M 1.57 hei last moisel or two 
(where it would be to(> cluin'^y to ^ay her last one tir 
two morsels') 

A formally similar cano is found in more writers than one 
= mote thav one writer, where, however, the idea is clearlv plural 

5.5a. The want of common numbei is often re- 
medied by the clumsy device of j'oining two forms of 
the same substantive by mean.s of or: 
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Defoe R ( p. ?] Ihc* belief that some man or tnen had 
been on shore | Fielding T 3 65 Some particular chapter, or 
perhaps chapters, may be obnoxious | Spencer F 15 the 
part or parts called on to perform extra duty | Doyle S 
5-9 a verdict of uilful murder against some person or per- 
sons unknown | Ridge L 7 Left by its parent or parents 
without visible means of subsistence 

Ihis IS particulaily tier|uent in legal language, where 
It may even lead to such a phrase ns this 

Benthani (in NED every) To all and every the children 
and child of the said intended marriage 

5 . 54 . Some pronouns have no separate forms for 
the two nuiTibo]'', in sur'h sentences as Who came? \ None 
came \ Which do you choose'’' wc thcielore have instances 
of common number So also trom a formal point of 
view you came, though here the speaker will always have 
m his mind the idea eithei ot one or of inoic than one 
Mhth u'hich it is possible to add one, if the singular, and 
ones, if the plural is meant, so that we, have hoic really 
the ideal triple form. With who {what) and none the 
advantage of having a common number disappears in all 
those cases in ivhirh they are subjects and no common- 
number form of the verb is available, as then the speaker 
has to choose between Who comes and Who come, etc , 
see 6 4 

5 . 55 . On the advantage ot having a common- 
number torm in adjuncts see 6 13 

5 . 56 . On the other hand, the lack of a common- 
number (and common-sex) form in the- third-personal 
pronoun leads to the freejuent use of they and their m 
referring to an indefinite pronoun (or similar expression) 
m the singular “If j’ou try to put the phrase, Does 
anybody p\ event you ? in another way, beginning with 
Nobody prevents you, and then adding the interrogatory 
formula, you will perceive that does he? is too definite, 
and does he o> she? too clumsy, and you mil theiefore 
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say (as Thack cloes. P 2.260), Nobody prevent’! you, do they'? 
. . In the same manner Shakespeare writes (Luci 126) 
euene one in rest Ihemselues betake The substitution of 
the "pl for the sg if> not wholly illogical, foi everybody is 
much the same thing as all men, and nobody is the nega< 
tive of all men , hut the phenomenon is extended to cases 
where this explanation will not hold good” (Progr' in L 
28) (Note that the verb la very often m the sg in the 
same sentence in which then , etc , occurs ) Examples 
(besides those given in Progr 1 c ) 

every. Malory 196 euety man loscd other of their 
boundes (with another example quoted Baldwin § 77) | 
Sh Ado III 4 60 God send eiicry one their harts desire | 
Ppect 171 ivhen every body else is upon then knees | Swift 
P 66 every one as they like; as the good woman said, 
when she kissed her cow | ili 123 every fi,ol can do as 
they re. bid | Defoe R 309 eve^y man of them that come.s 
a-shore are our own, and shall die, or live, as they be- 
have to us I Shelley Pr 297 entreating everybody to drown 
themselves ! Scott A 1 175 every body has played the fool 
111 their turn | Austen Ell everybody [was] in their best 
looks I Austen S 264 Everybody has a way of their own 
[thus innumerable time.s m Miss Austen] | Kingsley H 193 
why should not every one be as happy as they could? | 
Di N 504 Let us give eveiybody their due | GE V 224 
everybody might have been born idwts, instead of having 
their right senses | Ru P 1 157 everybody took their hats 
off [also F 34, T 191, S 200] | Ward M 137 we must 
allow everybody their own ways of doing things j Wilde S 
12 Experience is the name everyone gives to their mistakes ' 
Kipl J 1 228 everybody can be forgiven for being scared 
in the night if they see things the}’ do not understand | 
Ridge G 49 It makes everyone look their age 

earh . Austen M 37 eavh had then favorite | P 409 
each felt for the other, and of course for themselves [alsi; 
S 31, 338, 349] | By DJ 1 2 Each in their turn like Ban- 
quo’s monarchs stalk 
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any. Congreve 231 How can anybody be happy, while 
they're in perpetual feai ? | Defoe P 107 nor could anybody 
help o7ie another | Shelley Pr 76 if any one desires to 
know they need only impartmlly reflect | Austen M 196 
as anybody in their senses would ha\e done | Scott A 2 313 
anybody may think as they please \ Kingsley H 30G Who 
ever heard of any one doing of their own will what they 
did not likcV | GE A 336 a week was surely enough for 
any one to go out foi their health [ Ru P 1 307 anybody 
Avho cared to shaie their own commons with me [also 
1'' 90, T 193j 1 Stevenson A 79 it would startle any one 
if they could make a certain effort of imagination | Zang- 
will G 322 Nobody is pleased or vexed with anybody for 
the colour of their hair | Holmes A 124 I wonder it any- 
body ever finds fault with anything I say I hope 
they do 

some. Hope D 56 We might see somebody ehe we 
know — Oh, somebody else be hanged’ Who wants to 
see ’em? | Ward D 1 325 Somebody will see us and tell 
fathc'i —Not they , I'll keep a look-out 

no: Austen S 267 nobody m their senses would expect 
it I Di N 673 Nobody will pay you between tins and 
twelve o’clock, wull they? | Ru C 51 Now, mibody does 
anything well that they cannot help doing j Ru P 2 IIH 
no one to pass it but against their wills | Shaw 1 213 no 
lady or ycnfleman would so far forget themselves | Shaw 
P 138 No man goes to battle to be killed — Put they do 
get killed j Benson D 167 no one means what they say 
when they pay compliments | Ward M 468 Nobody flunk'' 
of the book now, do they'^ 

Examples with other words Ch C 385 And whoso 
fyndeth hym out of swich blame, They wol come up 
And I assoillc hem | Austen E 56 Who makes you their 
confidant? | Austen P 343 who i.s there, whatever might 
he their former conduct, that she would believe capable 
of such an attempt, till it were proved against theni‘^ | 
Spencei A 1.110 unless a person takes a deal of ex- 
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ercise they may soon eat more than does them good I 
Ward F 417 When a person is so weak, they shrink, 
— don't they'? — even from what they most desire | ib 
325 It was a pity, — but a body might have expected 
it, mightn’t they? | Sh Err IV. 31 There’s not a man 
I meete but doth salute me As if I were their well 
acquainted fnend | Ru F 69 there is not one in a thou- 
sand who is ever taught, or can for themselves find out 
what a holy desire means | [Austen M 81 poor Julia, 
the only one out of the nine not tolerably satisfied with 
their lot] I AV Matth 18.35 if yee forgiue not euery one 
his bt other their trespasses | Defoe G 37 We kno’ 'tis the 
particular property of a Russ to think they kno’ every 
thing 

Instead of their we have our when it refers to neither 
of us, etc Doyle S 6.197 neither of us had bioken our 
fast I Scott Iv 373 we have each our secret | Ru P 2.162 
we enjoyed ourselves, eacA in otir own way 

5 . 57 . We shall now consider some more or less 
exceptional cases of loose employment of the sg and pi 
forms, which may be with greater or less adequacy re- 
ferred to the lack of a common-number form 

A sg word like a mother may be continued by means 
of them, implying 'all mothers’ Sh Hml III. 3.31 'Tis 
meete that some more audience then a mother. Since Na- 
ture makes them partiall, should o’re-heare The speech | 
Swift 3.325 the rich man enjoyed the fruit of the poor 
mans labour, and the latter were [pi, because man = men] 
a thousand to one in proportion to the former | ib. 3.376 
they concluded I was not a native of the place, who all 
go naked [= as they all] 

5 . 58 . We have the opposite phenomenon in Sh 
Gent IV 4 32 how many masters would doe this for his 
seruant? The question here implies "no one would”, 
and that induces his instead of their 

5 . 59 . “She’s worth ten of her daughter" (Thack 
P 3.198). In such comparisons, after a numeral -)- of. 
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the sg is constantly used, of ig not partitive, but stands 
os it were for like, or we may say that ten of means 
ten times (the value of) . If the pi daughters were used, 
it would imply the false idea that there were more than 
ten daughters Though Malory here uses the pi (74 the 
scaubard is worth x of the swerdy.s — only one sword is 
mentioned), the sg construction is at least as old as 
Shakespeare; Sh H4B II. 4 238 thou art as valorous as 
Hector of Troy, wortli Jiue of Agamemnon | Sh H4A II. 1 40 
I know a trick worth tno of that j Sh Cor IV. 5.174 worth 
SIT on [= of] him I Sh Ado HI 4 23 | Sterne 101 sleep 
. . I know pleasures worth ten of it \ Lamb E 1 55 I 

am worth twenty of thee | Thack P 2 345 you are worth 
ten of me j Thack V 259 my poor good Rawdon is worth 
ten of this creature \ Di I) 353 Mr. W., who is worth five 
hundred of you— or me | Zangwill G 308 Beethoven is worth 
hvo of me. 

Make = be worth 

Cxoldsm 058 She j^Betty] d make tit o of she [M ISS 
Neville] I Norris P 30 he was a heavy-built man, would 
have made two of Corlhell 

The same sg is found where no direct compaiison 
18 expressed 

Kingsley H 76 she would sacrifice me, or a thousand 
of me I Kipl L 83 when ten thousand of him find time to 
look up I Caine E 120 wish w'e could enlist a few thou 
sands of him 


Numerical Metanalysis. 

5 . 61 . I have ventured to coin the word 'raetanah' 
sis’ for the phenomenon frequent in all languages that 
words or word-groups are by a new geneiation analyzed 
differently from the analysis of a former age Each child 
has to find out for himself in hearing the connected 
speech of other people, wheie one word ends, and the 
next one begins, or what belongs to the kernel and what 
to the ending ot a word, etc In most cases he wull 
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arrive at the same analysis as the former generation, but 
now and then he will put the boundaries in another 
place than formerly, and the new analysis may become 
general. Familiar instances are a nadder which through 
metanalysis becomes an adder. North Thndtng which be- 
comes North Riding, sur -|- ound whicb becomes surround 
and 18 felt as if derived from tound, tegetar~iav which is 
felt as veqet-anan and gives rise to fruitarian and even 
nutaiian I shall give elsewhere a detailed classification 
of various kinds of metanalysis 

Here we are concerned with numerical inctanal 3 ' 8 is, 
i.e metanalvsis affecting the numerical value of a form. 
A form that is originally a singular, may be taken to be 
plural, or vice versa. This is especially frequent wheie 
the s-ending is involved; and two essentiallj’ different 
kinds are to be distinguished. 

Ill the first place (5.62) an s originally forming ])arl 
of the kernel has been apprehended as the plural ending 
and the word thus been syntactically treated as a plural , 
n further development may be the formation of a non 
singular = the original minus s (5.63) In the second 
place (5 7) an s, which originally was an inflexional 
ending, has been apprehended as belonging to the kernel, 
the form in s has then been treated as a singular, and 
in some cases a new plural has been formed, which thus 
contains two s’es 

Quite naturally, the meanings of some words lend 
themselves more readily than others to numerical met- 
analysis, we shall find the two classes of mass-words and 
of names of composite objects very fully represented in 
the following lists 

An original singular used as a plural. 

5 . 62 . The chief examples in which an s of the 
kernel, which is still preserved, is taken as the pi ending, 
are alms and itches. 

Alms IS OE aelmysse (ultimately from Gr. eleSmosune), 
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ME. AR elmesse, Ch ahnesse with stress on the second 
svdlable B 168, but on the first D 1609. The last quo- 
tation for the pi almesses in NED is from 1541. In most 
cases in which the word is used it is impossible to tell 
the number {lake alms, give alms, etc) thus in 8 out of 
11 cases m Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible and in 9 
out of 12 cases in Sb Examples of the old sg are Bh 
Shrew IV .8 .5 a piescnt aims | AV Tobit 4 10 alines doth 
deliuer | ib. 4 11 alines is a giiod gift ] Arts 10 2 gaue 
much alms | Tenny'-ion En Arden 813 scorning ai! alms (de- 
cidedly aichaic) 

Examples of plural construction- AV Tobit 1.16 I 
gaue many alnies ] il) 2 14 where are thine almes | Dryden 
Hind nr 106 For alms are but the vehicles of prayers 

Compounds like alms-deed, alms-house and others show 
s as part of the old kernel 

F iirhesse was taken ovei as ME nchesse, in Ch with 
stre.ss on the second or first syllable , also the pi rxchesses 
occurs. After the stioss shifting /s/ was voiced into [z] 
(I G 62) and was soon appiehended as the pi ending 
The Avoid is found cxtiemely often in connexions which 
do not show the number {gam riches, envy him his inches, 
etc , thus in 1.5 of the 24 places in which it occurs in 
Sh). Bacon has riches is and riches are (Bogholm 17), 
Shakespeare has the sg oftener than the ])1 construction 
Now the woid is always pi 

Exain])les of the sg Caxton R 35 wliere is the 
rychesse becoinen the rychesse stolen | More U 
107 all the riches that there is | Sh R2 HI. 4 60 too 
much riches | 0th 11 1 83 tlic riches of the ship is come 
on shore ] Fielding T I. 251 what signijies all the riclies 
m the world? 

Examples of the pi (hardly before ElE): Bacon A 44 
these are the riches of Salomons House | Sh Gent IV. 113 
My riches are these poor linhihments | Wordsiv Bonn 83 
riches are akin To fear, to change, to cowardice, and 
death | Di D 141 his riclies hid themselves ] Ru U 40 riches 
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art power | Ru C 197 his riches must diffuse themselves 
at some time 1 Merriman S 49 she was afraid of these 
riches, and mistrusted them. 

Jaundice, ¥ jaunisse, was often used in the 15th — 17 th 
c ns a pi (written -yes, -lers, -ers, NED, cf, other pi 
names of diseases); in Alabama we have the same phe- 
nomenon with cheese (them cheese) and licence (Payne, 
^^’ord List) 

5 . 631 . In the following words we have back-form a- 
tions, s being subtracted from the original kernel to form 
a new singular 

Pea. OE pise, pi pi(o)san from Lat pisiim, ME pese, 
p] pesen. Bale T 991 a pease, ElE pease in both numbers, 
Sh only in the pi. Butler 1633 gives peas as sg and peasen 
os pi, but he adds, “the singular is most used for the 
plural: as . . a peck of peas, though the Londoners seem 
to make it a regular plural, calling a pea<. a pea". The 
pi was long written jiease (especially as a mass-word), thus 
still by Ruskin (R l.fil, 2.330), now j)ea.f Note the col- 
location with mass -singulars in Defoe R 2 78 some jieas, 
barley and iice In compounds the sfoini was long in 
use' pese porrege (Bale T 1566), pease soup (Switt J 198, 
Lamb E 1 22), peascod (Sh , pease-ivds Stevenson Und 15), 
peaseblossom (Sh), pease stran (Kipl P 227) But here too 
the short form is now used pca-cod (Scott Iv 213), pea- 
soup, etc — Bridges, Eros 90, uses the areliaic form no 
bigger than a pease ease 

Cherry. ME rheiris, F cerise As early as 14 th e 
without s chine 

Meri-y "kind ol black cherry' (from IGth c ), l)y the 
hide of mense, F mei isc 

Sherry: fornieily sherns (Sli H4B IV. 3) from Sp 
Xerez, the x in Spanish being formerly pronounced [('] 
In this word the discarding of s was due less to its 
being apprehended as an inflexional ending than to its 
being amalgamated with the initial s of sack, sherns-sack 
being an extremelv eoramon combination. Aichaic forms 
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are used by Tennyson (113 sherns-tcanned) and Browning 
(2.477, 478 sJierns, 479 shems-brewage). 

Gentry is generally explained from gentrice, gentns(e), 
OF gentense, which m the sense 'nobility* might be taken 
as a pi — the nobles’ The form was easily associated 
with such words as ancestry^ infantry, cavalry, vohihty 

Riddle Oil raedels(e), cf 1 3 114, 3 24G, Wyclif has 
the redels as a sg, Tindal redles as a pi 

Similar, but not quite indubitable, examples wuth 
the same ending are bridle^ girdle, shuttle, stickle 

Burial . OE hyi gels, ME an hurieh (Rob of Gl), Jnnele 
(Gen and Ex), the ending w'as assimilated to -a/ <C OF 
-aille as in funeral 

Asset. ME assets Iroin F assez, Lat ad-sahs, still 
8g in Bacon (assets . it, assets is, Bogholm 15, 16). 
Ex. of the new sg. Review of R Jan 1906 21 a national 
asset of the first lalue 

Eave OE efes cf Got ulnzwa Eaves is now the 
ordinary form, apprehended as pi, eave is comparatively 
rare, NED has it fiom 1710, further Oiiida, Wooden Shoes 
T 120 under a cottage eave ( Ward El 162 Within its 
penthouse eave Fioin eave aie derived the participial 
adj eaved and the sb eavmgs, also eavedrops (Tennyson 
304, not in NED), the ordinary form is eavesdrop, eaves- 
drip. 

Marquee 'large tent’ from F marquise 
Sash (m sash iimdoiv), 17th c shash, shas from F 
chassis, apparently mistaken for a pi. 

Skate, orig skates sg, pi scatzes 1695 in Nares, from 
Dutch sekaats, pi schaatsen 

Caterpillar . probably from F c(h)atepelose 'hairy cat’, 
s being subtracted as in the other words, the ending 
was thus assimilated to the ordinary -ar, -er 

5 . 632 . Words in ese formerly had a pi in -eses 
Bacon A 22.4 and 35.25 the Chineses, thus also Mi PL III. 
436; Litbgow (1692, see Johnson R 175) Maltezes. Now 
the form in -ese is used as a pi (11 57), and vulgarly a 

Jespetsen, Modern Enrllsb Grammar It 


10 
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form in -ec is deducted as a sg, cf. Bret Harte’s “Heathen 
Chinee’’, thus a Maltee, a Poriuguet, etc 

Yankee belongs here according to Logeman’s ingenious 
explanation {Volksknnde XVI. 186, cf. my G^rowlh p 187) ■ 
Jan Kees 'John Cheese’ as a nickname of the inhabitants 
of the Dutch colonies in America 

5 . 633 . Other occasional back-formations of less impoi 
tance, id which /> has been deducted, are aborigine NED | ananrt 
NED I aiUipod(e) NED | earrtch Sc from camtches F caUchise \ 
chay [J'ei] vg for chaise, NED from 1764, cf Pegge An^cd. 
IhOd, 51 Shay and po-shay, Di D 355 a pony shay, see also his 
sketih The Tugge’s at Ramsgate, Ellis EEP TV 1068 | claw for 
clause, Pegge Aiiecd 1 c | clow NED 1 eoppy for coppice copse \ 
corp for corpse vg, Masefield O 92 a corp is a funny thing with 
no 'ed, also Sc and North E, EDD | cnrch sc, EDD, from F 
eouiches= couvi e- cities pi ncc of coutne-iluef | cyclop {sQe I 67) may 
not belong here | forcep 18 tb c. for forceps, cf 2 67 | fur for fwze, 
Joyce Ir 104 j ho, Sc, e g in Ramsay Christ’s K 'a single stocking’, 
from hose 1 phalange (Spencer, etc) 'one of the bones of the 
fingers or toes’, from phalanges, pi of phalanx, cf, howe\er, F 
phalange, It falange from the obi cases of phalanx | pileh 'vulgar 
fellow’ from pfefts, or possibly shortened from plebeian | row [rauj 
'disturbance’, if from touse taken as a pi | specie vg, from species ] 
shimmy vg for chemise \ wheateai 'kind of bird, whitelail’ for 
whealeais Irooi uhtte -f- at se 

I suppose that hiznat, which is found four or five times in 
Kipl S (152, etc) as a schoQlbojs’ word for business, is a pa- 
rallel case 

5 . 634 . Summon this rare sb. (one quotation in Davies’s 
Suppl E Gloss) may bo either directly from the vb or a back- 
formation from summons, used as a pi (Davies has a quotation from 
1590 these so hasty summons. I have found one in Fielding T 
l.lOO all these summons) But ordinarily summons is a sg, from 
P semonce, in which /s/ has become [r], see I 6 62 Sh Mcb II. 
16a hcauie summons, thus also Austen M 386, PP 83, Quincey 
105, Di N 6, Beaconsf L 331, Thack V 186, N 842, Garrett T 
29, Caine C 290, Meredith K 41, £ 824, Ruskin Sel I' 216 'The 
pi summonses is avoided by some, but Is found e g AVard D I 
228, Doyle S 2 142, M 27 In juridical and sometiroea m familiar 
language summons is used as a vb, see Alford Q 10, Galsworthy 
P 25, C 66 
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An original plural used as a singular. 

5.71. This kind of metanalysis will most easily 
take place where there is something unusual in the for- 
mation of the plural form, or when the original singular 
does not at all or not often occur beside the plural In 
some of the following instances both these conditions are 
fulfilled. 

5.711. First we have some French words with the 
plural ending voiceless [s] against the ordinary rule (cf. 
vol. I G Gl). 

invoice F envois, pi invoices 

quince F coigns, Ch Ros l:t74 coyns as a mono- 
eyllabiG pi 

trace -<^ P trai(t)s, 

chess (always sg) is the F pi (oi norn sg.) esches, 
an E pi chesses is probably never louml 

dice, F des, now more or less dissociated from die, 
which in various other senses (‘stamp tor coining’, etc ) 
has the regular pi dies [daiz] In the sense ‘cube for 
gambling' die is found By DJ 2.199 all of theirs upon 
that die is thrown ( Mered E 262 the die is cast But 
dice IB found pretty early as a sg , and still Thack 
P 3 227 he swoar as he never would touch a card or a 
dice The pi dyces as early as 14 th c That dice is no 
more Iclt as a pi, appears also from the formation of 
the vb to dice and the sb a dicer. 

grece j ‘a flight of stairS', OF grez pi of gre <C qrado , 
pi greces found occasionally Still in dialects. 

[lettuce possibly from F pi laitues ] 

5.71S8. Also in some native words [s] is lound 
contrary to the ordinary rule: 

truce, orig pi of f treow ‘pledge of truth’, AR 28G 
tnws, More U 263 truce . . it | Ml J 803 this truce 
pi truces. 

bodice, ong. pi of body (a pair of bodies), pi bodices 
To these may also be reckoned bellows and gallons. 
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because of the old pronunciation [belos, gielos], preserved 
vulgarly, while educated speech has now [belouz, gaelouz] • 

bellows, often a pair of bellows, a bellows is found 
from the year 1568 on (NED); see for instance Keats 
2.148 My voice is not a bellows unto ire The pi bel- 
lowses is found in Hobbes 1676 (NED) and is now com- 
mon dialectally (e. g Bame M 329), but not in standard 
English 

(jallows, OE gal(]a sg, Ch galwes (B 3924, 3941) in 
speaking of one instrument for hanging , Caxton a gal- 
house (Kellner’s ed of B1 X; popular etymology??), 
More U 43 one gallorces, Sli a gallows (Tp V. 1 216); Sh 
uses also gallows m speaking of more than one instru- 
ment, yet he makes his gaoler say galloroses (Cymb. V 
4.213) Latroon Engl Rogue (1665) II 148 gallowses 
From the 19 th c Stevenson T 26 a gallows \ id. M 128 
the gallows itself \ Browning 2 317 a goodly gallows | Shaw 
P 54 on that gallows Annandale, Diet., recognizes gal- 
lowses as the only pi in the sense ‘suspenders', which 
accordmg to NED is dialectal, Sc or US 

Gill 1621 makes a distinction between jiouerz flores 
and flouers menses muliebres, singular! caret. 

Cf also sixpences 5 171 

ti.721. The following are instances of metanalysis, 
though the s-ending has the normal pronunciation We 
have a few denominations of living beings (the first of 
them, however, are not completely parallel to the other 
cases, as they may never have been in use in the plural 
in that sense). 

In (bahuvrihi) compounds we have formal plurals 
denoting one single being and used as singulars, as in 
a sly boots (Caine M 192 an old sly-boots) j a smooth-boots | 
a lazybones with the variants lazyboots and lazylegs (Di) | 
Sh 0th I. 1.66 does the thick-lips owe [ Thack S 16 
Louis XIV, his old squaretoes of a contemporary ( Henley 
Bums 285 she was something of a hghtskirts | a sobersides. 
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5 . 7 « 8 . But when the first- word ie a numeral, the eg form 
is used (cf also such OE adjectives as fif-wintre 'five years old’, 
which may partly account for the type) a five-leaf (0£ fifliaf, 
cf cinquefoil) \ a five-finger | a four-oar, cf 7 1, 8 93. | a nine- 
bark We have also the sg form in a blue- stocking 

5 . 723 . Buttons as a name for a page was probably 
at first a jocular appellation, he had so many buttons 
that people would say “he is all buttons” (cf he is all 
ear, Hope D 57 said Dolly, all ovei dimples) or “he is 
nothing but buttons,” and then he would be called 
Buttons. We may say a buttons, but hardly in the pi 
huttonses 

Stripes as a similar name for a tiger is quoted by 
Sunden, Ellipt. Words 21 from NP '02 

The word boots ‘servant in hotel who cleans boots' 
is not quite parallel I suppose it originated in people 
shouting “Boots" when thej'^ wanted their boots, but this 
was taken as if they had called that particular servant — 
the effect was finally the same — and boots thus came 
to be the name of the man (A somewhat similar shifting 
IS seen in Holberg From the signature Imprimatur with 
the name of the censor appended to jt this Latin word 
was taken a.s the name of his title, and the question 
resulted “Who is this year's impnmatur”'?) — A rare pa 
rallel to boots is sails as a designation for the sailmaker 
on board (Masefield C 145, NED from Hotten's Slang Diet 
and Smyth’s Sailor’s Word-book). 

As the etymology of a jackanapes is doubtful, I do 
not know whether it should be mentioned here, the pi 
two jackanapeses is found Swift J 196. 

5 . 724 . Better and elder as substantives (with a 
possessive pronoun) are now onl}' used in the pi, but this 
form (in -s) was formerly often (and is still vulgarly) 
applied to a single person' 

Sh Shr II. 7 So well I know my dutie to my elders 
[seems to be addressed to one, but may be taken = those 
older than myself] | Sh As II 4 68 uho cals'? Clown 
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Your betters, Sir | Swi t J 66 it is hard to see these 
great men use me like one who was their betters | 
Fielding T 1.221 though he is my betters | GE SM [vg] 
you’re ray elders and betters [speaking to one person]. 

5 . 7125 . Commons is not very frequent as a sg in 
the sense of ‘common people, the third estate or their 
representatives’ (NED quotation 1591) Di N 15 that most 
honorable and glorious Commons of England in Parlia- 
ment assembled j Di D 524 the Commons was scandalized. 
— Cf. commons m a different sense 5 751 

5 . 7126 . The legal term teZet, originally a pi as in 
Latin, Ls now used as a sg. aivard a tales ‘selection of 
people to supplement a jury' 

5 , 73 . Plural name.s of comjiosite objects are in 
some instances treated as singulars: 

a scissors = a pair of scissors, Thack H 18 a silver 
scissois 1 Egortou K 98, 100 | Doyle R 56 a very short- 
bladed scissors (‘Rare’ accord to NED, who.se oldest 
example is from 1843). 

a pincers', a tongs; a tweezers (Doyle M 121) 
scales, only Sh Ro I 2 101 that cbrnstall scales, here 
that ma^ be due to attraction to crystal. 

bagpipes GE A 224 Give the lad a bagpipes instead 
ot a rattle 

buttocks Ml F 850 a buttocks f 

colours (ab 1700) = ‘a pair of colours' f, now' m 
military language a colour, though the word is generally 
used in the pi 

arms in the .signification ‘heraldic in.signia’ is nearly 
always pi ; the NED has two quotations for the .sg con.struc- 
tion (Marlowe, Topsell), to which may be added Lamb 
E 1.152 What is become of the winged horse that stood 
over the former? a stately arms (Cf 5.742 on Wingelhury 
Arms as the name of an inn) 

tweeze ‘surgeon’s box of instrument.'’, F 6lms , now 
obsolete. From tweeze is formed tweezers 
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5.'741, Plural words indicating different kinds of 
places are soTnetimes used as singulars ■ 

barracks: NP ’97 the great universal barracks is kept 
together [ Quiller M 200 in a deserted barracks — Formerly 
as in Gibbon M 140 a barrack 
diggings NED 

gardens' there is a fine Zoological Gardens in our 
town I Shaw 2 75 a tea gardens | O’Rell John Bull 59 
By the side of Hyde Park stands Kensington Gardens. 

grounds- a grounds with old trees, Trollope quoted 
Brynildsen 

hustings, a hustings, Carlyle quoted ESt 6 374 
jakes t (et^unology unknown), Sh Lr H 2.72 a lakes, 
also Swift Til and 93 

leads ‘a lead roof’, f occas. construed as sg NED 
links: a golf links Shaw J 102 and often 
lodgings: Came M 29 at another lodgings (dialectal? 
at any rate not recognized) cf. 4.62 

mews oiiginally mew ‘cage for hawks’. Fielding 
T 1.167 niy partndge-mew' PI meivs ‘range of such 
cages, later used for stabling’, Stevenson D 157 is that 
a mews? The plural metises occurs in a act of Parliament 
of 1797 (Alford Queen’s Engl IS) and is frequent in 
police placards in London 

quarters- m_v quarters was , Bentley quoted Flugel. 
shambles : the old sg shamble OE sc^amol is obsolete, 
and shambles is construed as a sg Sh H6C' I 1.71 to make 
a shambles of the Parliament House (in 0th IV 2 66 
probably pi) ] Stevenson M 224 Burron is a perfect sham- 
bles 1 Bennett W 2 224 the butcher’s shop — what a bloody 
shambles | Doyle S 3.187. 

stables: Di 264 smelling like a hvery-stables. 
steivs BJo 1 30 a stew^s ; now obsolete, used archai- 
cally by Kipling B 236 They’d call ifiy house a common 
stew'B. According to Mulcaster 1582 p. 219 stews is a 
contraction of steivhonse, w'hich is phonetically possible. 
vaults, a ivine-vaults. 
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works: a chemical worke, a gas-jvorks (frequent). 
Masefield C 322 a dye-works j Masefield M 200 an iron- 
works I Bennett A 46 Price’s works was small | ib. 86, 
etc a works. 

5.7412. With these may be compared such geo- 
graphical names as Athens, Brussels, MaiseiUes, Naples, etc , 
which are now alv\a}s sg: Brussels is a fine city —Thus 
also Flanders Further Defoe P 27 as Spittle fields icas 
then . tf 1 Di Sk 408 Such is the Winglehniy Arwis [an 
inn] at this day [ Di N 179 Mandiestcr Buildings is an 
eel-pot I Di D 320 telling you what Doctors’ Commons is \ 
lb. 326 Doctors' Commons was apiproached by a little low 
archway j London A 345 the Solomon hlands is not big 
enough for the pair of us j ib 263 the Solomons was no 
place for a woman. Cf the United States 5 18. 

5.751. Plural mass-names used as singulars. 

Chintz, the name of a kind of printed cotton cloth, 

18 originally the pi of chint (from Hindi chtnt, NED), the 
pi chintzes is occasionally found 

laize ‘woollen stufT, f eg hay <( P /iiues (from hat, 
the name of the colour); pi occa-uioiially hay'^es 

commons at Oxford ‘a definite portion of victuals’ 
bring me a commons of bread and butter 

hitters: Pinero M 39 You can give me a bitters = 
a glass of bitter medicine with alcohol, thu« different from 
a hitter The sg use not in NED 

5.752. Biains, in Sh sometimes construed as sg: 
Hml HI 1 182 Whereon hi.s braines still beating, puts 
him thus From fashion of himselfe [read brain, the s from 
shll? or feram's?] | Lear I 5.7 If a mans braines were in’s 
heeles, wert [= were i<] not m danger of kybes? Now 
probably only in much brains and little brains Phillpotts 
M 273 if I had as much brains in my head as Ruth has 
lii her little finger | Zangwill G 87 I felt the litlle brains 
I had getting addled in niv head. The verb with brains 
would now always be in the pi, and the plural conception 
IS clearly seen in Hope R 33 unless heaven sent me a 
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fieflh sc^ of brains, I should be caught m much the same 
way I Masefield M 158 1 haven t got the brains I sup- 
pose you’ll say they’re not essential They aie essential, 
and you’ve probably got as many as any writer — In the 
same sense (‘intelligence’) the sg bram is also used, as in 
Masefield M 148 his brain was heavy | Bennett B 65 when 
she has brain . I have no brains Cf 5 281 and 283 

5 . 753 . Wages is often found construed as a sg, 
though not now so often as formerly More U 67 a cer- 
leyne, liniityd waygcs ] ib. 302 theire dayly ivages ts so 
lytle I AV Rom 6 23 the wages of sinne is death (where 
death maj' be the subject) j Thack V 47 (vg) their wages 
IS no better | Tiollopc I) 2 109 not knowing what wages 
is I NP 10 how much wages do you get*'' Examples ot 
the pi construction Bronte P 23 shabby wages they are, 
too I Finnemore Social Life 3 his wages were a penny a 
(lay less than the sums given above I'he sg wage, which 
many grammars do not recognize, is now extiemely i're 
quent. Wells U 188 the minimum wage . a certain 
wage I Collingwood R 314 a fair wage | Hardy F 390 a 
fixed wage | Ste\enson A 49 the wage | ib 53 a small 
wage I Came C 268 three halfpence an hour was the aver- 
age 'Wage 

5 . 754 . Pains m the siornfication ‘twmbli*, appli- 
cation m working’ is often used as a sg, especially in 
the Lonibmation much pains Aschani S 78 take so much 
paines; thus also Swift otten. Detoe K 271, Fielding 3.624 
aftei much fruitless pains, Sheiidan 198, Coleiidge B 48, 
Scott A 2 315, Wordsw P 4 112, Di D 604, Ruskin Sel 
1.267, Black F 2 8, Darwin L2 379 too much pains can- 
not be taken — Di DC 327 a great deal of pains — 
Thus also little pains, e g Sb John 111 2 9 

The form of the verb frequently, as in the Daiwin 
quotation, IS inditferent to number Where number has 
to be shown, authors disagree; we hnd the plural in 
Kingsley H 302 hoy/- much of the pains which I took were 
taken to please him 1 Skeat Ch VI, p X mudi pains have 
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been bestowed on the mode of nuinbenng the lines i 
Review' of Review's Apr. ’96. 323 w'hy so much paim were 
taken. But the singular is well established- Mulcaster 
Positions 1581 58 upon what matter um all this paines 
bestowed? | Sh Shr IV. 3.43 all my paines is sorted to no 
proofe I Minto Prose Lit. VIII every [NB] pains has been 
taken Note the distinction as given by Elphinstone 1787 
vol 2 133 pains ar evveriwhare felt, dho pains is not 
evvenwhare taken Pains is repeated by they Ruskin 
Art of Engl 276 take the pains, and they will be irksome 
Note also the retention of s in the compound painstaking 

The use of pain in the sense of mod. pains, as in 
8h H8 HI 2 72 hath tane much paine In the kings busi- 
ne.«st, has now disappeared; it occurred iiKo m the compound 
painful = painstaking (frequent in Sh, also Mi A 5) A 
good example of the mod distinction is Hope D 61 she 
takes the utmost pains to conceal from hei mother-in-*law 
anything calculated to drstress that lady. She never 
gives pain to anyone 

5 . 755 . Means’ the old form was meun(e) in the 
.sg, e. g Malory 118, 119 by no meane | Ml T 4028, 
Straw III 1 44 a meane 1 Lyly C 296 by that meane | 
Sh Ro 1734 no sudden meane of death, though nere so 
meane (punlj j Sh Wint IV 4 89 Yet Nature is made 
better by no meane, But Nature makes that Meane (thus 
often Sh , strangely by itself H8 V 3 146) 

The pi means of course is frequent; More IJ 250 by 
none of thies means ] Sh Cy IV. 2 403 Some falls are 
meanes the happier to arise | Sh Lucr 1140 these means | 
.lohnson R 102 marriage is one of the means of happi- 
ness I Di D 140 Mr Micawber’s means were straitened at 
about this time 1 Poe S 25 there w-ere no means of deter- 
mining . 

In a great many combinations the context does not 
show whether means is sg or pi, and this contributes to 
bring about the new use of means as a sg form; Ch B 480 
by certein menes | Malory 129 by the meanes of Morgan | 
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lb. 159 by her meanee | Sh Merch III 1 65 healed by 
the same meanes | H4A I. 3 120 with the speediest 
meanes | Roll. 4 192 bid her deuise some meanes | by any 
(no, what) means ] by means of, etc 

Means wjth sg sense and construction (oldest ex ui 
the NED from 1512) is found in More U (36 that meanes, 
175 a meanes), and there are eight indubitable exam- 
ples in Sh O.i meane.s Wint IV 4 864, that meanes Merch. 

II 119, etc ) Other examples are: Mi A 14 by tins crafty 
means | Defoe P 57 a great means | Stevenson D 95 was 
this a means of safety? j Poe S 18 every other means. 
— As a mass-word in Masefield M 139 You haven’t got 
much means of transport 

111 the sense ‘that which is intermediate’ the old sg 
form mean has been preserved 

3 , 76 . Plural names of diseases (aho a kind of 
‘mass’) are occasionally used as sg: 

glanders: pi const as eg NED 

measles ‘the pi form is now usually construed as a 
sg’ NED, as in ‘measles is decidedly infectious ’ 

1 ickets shmgles 

pox the sg pock is preserved in pock-mark, pock-pitfed, 
also Di DC 64 the cowpock PI Ch pokkes, BJo 3 29 the 
pox approacli A pox was very common, especially in a 
kind of oath a pox o’ that (frequent Sh, etc ) | Rehearsal 
55 a pox take ’em ] Congreve 236 what a pox does she 
mean? | Fielding T 4 172 why, what a pox is the matter 
now? Swift has the double pi T 33 with poxes ill cured. 
As the name of a disease, pox is hardly ever used now, 
though smallpox is: Qmnccy 275 that same smallpox j 
Macaulay B 119 the smallpox had set its mark on him | 
Ellis Man 436 small pox is more fatal to males than to 
females ] Kipling L 132 he caught the small pox in Cairo, 
carried it here and died of it | Bennett W 2 131 she had 
caught smallpox and she died of it — Cf. also hidlet-pock’i 
(Doyle S 3 198). 
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5 .' 7 ' 7 . The following inetances of metanalysis are 
not easily classifiable , most of them indicate human acti- 
vities or periods set apart for .such. 

5 . 771 . Amend 1 the form amend from F amende is 
and has always been very rare in English; the word is 
chiefly used in the phrase io make amends, and here 
amends is often felt as a eg. Thus already Ch Duch 526 
thamendes ts light to make; the oldest example in NED 
IS from Pecock (1449) Mi S 745 what amends is in my 
powei I Defoe G 10 make a full amends | Fielding T 4 210 
a very pitiful amends | Austen M 385 a rich amends | 
Austen P 80 every possible amends As a pi in Hardy 
F 416 You owe me .amends — let th.at be >our wa}' of 
making them 

5 . 772 . Thanks IS regulaily msed as a pi: Many 
thanks | a thousand thanks \ Goldsmith 624 Tlianks, madam, 
are unnecessary | Wordsw P 14 233 Thanks in sincerest 
verse have been Poured out | Austen M 235 thanks are 
out of the question | Di Do 225 there are no thanks 
due to me | Hardy F 7 she might have looked her 
thanks, but she did not speak them | Stevenson U VI 
Thanks, when they are expressed, are often more embar- 
rassing than welcome. When thanks is construed as a 
eg, it IS, .as it were, a quoted word Sh Ro 1330 else is 
his thankes too much (= his word ‘thanks') | Sh Ant II 
6 48 am well studied for a hherall thanks, which I do 
owe you | Cor V 1.46 that thankes ) Sh Haml I 1.8 For 
this releefe much thankes Though this use as sg is how 
hardly he.ard in conversation, much thanks is now and then 
still written (Ward D 1 50 and E 197, Review of R Sept 
’05 300), probably as a reminiscence from Sh 

5 . 773 . Tiding IB obsolete, though used by Swin- 
burne T 138. Tidings is generally pi- AV Exod. 33 4 
these euill tidings ) Sh R2 IV 4 536 tidings . they But 
occasionally it is sg AV 2 Sam 18 25 there is tidings in 
his mouth (on account ot there is? cf 6 8) | ib 18 31 
tidings IS brought | Peele D 451 this bitter tidings | Sh R2 
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II. 1.272 How neere the tidings of our comfort is \ (Twain) 
the tidings was heard | Lang T ISO Then cowies tidings 
that Cf news 5.7 HI 

5 . 774 . Assize rare (Hewlett Q 445 the assize 

was fixed for 12th April; Bennett W 1 258 the grand as- 
size, but lb. 255 the Staffoid Assizes), generally assizes is 
used, and that is sometnnea construed as a sg (not in 
NED); Fielding T 1.212 at an assizes | Di Sk 407 at 
€ve)-y assizes Bunyan has both constructions’ G 126 the 
next assizes, which are called Midsummer assizes . . at 

ihat assizes He also has assizes as a real pi G 131 
between these two assizes (= two assemblies) 

Sessions asi a sg occurs at any rate m ElE Decker 
S2 at a sessions | Ml J 1673 To morrow is the sessions; 
you shall to li (cf. 840 sessions day) | Edw3 II. 2.166 
the vniuersall sessions cals to count This packing euill 
Sh Wint III. 2 1 This sessions jmshes 

Holidays is sometimes treated as a sg’ Southey 1825 
(NED) spent one summer holidays with his mother ] 
Vachell H 207 I shall have many expenses this holidays 

Inversely holtdai/ is often lined (in England, not in U. S 
in the sense of vacation, comprising either more or less than one 
ilay Gibbon M 200 a short holiday [many daysj | Bronte P 50 
I might now take some hours of holiday | I)i D 135 to make 
a day’s holiday together | GE M 1 244 they might have a holi- 
day in the evening | Ru P 1 25 two months at Midsummer, 
when my father took his holiday | Gissing B 602 they must have 
a thorough holiday abroad ) Kipl L 44 after a holiday [of a few 
months] in the country j Ward M 320 even in these days of holiday 

A jousts in Tennyson (433) is evidently due to Malory, 
who uses it thus’ 41 a lustes and a tournement I 49,76 
a grete lustes 

An innings is common in cncket and in parliamentary 
language Thack S 81 I Tnlby 272 | Dickinson S 109 | 
NP ’96 a long enough innings. 

5 . 775 . The names of sciences and occupations in 
-ICS often retain their plural construction (verb in pi, 
pronoun they), but there is a strong tendency to treat 
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them as singulars (verb in sg, pronoun i<)- In the great 
majority of cases it is impossible to see whether the word 
18 taken in one or the other number he studied economics, 
etc The old sg in ic is still found in arithmetic^ gym- 
nastic (though gymnastics is much more frequent), logic, 
magic, music, polemu, and rhetoric The forms in -ics ap- 
parently began with «ueh words as mathematics, comprising 
the various blanches ot that science, cf F les matMmati- 
ques, Bacon has aihletii , arithmetic, cosmetic, metaphysic, 
physic, but both mathematic and mathematics (B 0 gholm, 
p IV) 

From modern authors I have noted the following 
Uses, in most e.ases it would serve no purpose to give the 
(luotations in lull 

wstheiics pi Wilde 

athletics pi Synge, G Carpenter. 

economics sg Kuld. 

ethv s sg Chesterton, World s Work — pi Seeley, Wilde 
— Without -s Dickinson S 4G it is absurd to accuse us of 
inditterence to ethics a new economic regime necessa- 
rily Tiostulates a new ethic 
linguistics sg Whitney 
matheniatKS pi Collingwood 

metaphysics sg Cooley, Jeaffreson; Mrs Browning A 198 
A larger metaphv'-ics — pi Me Carthy, Jeaftreson, Shelley. 
— Without -s Kmg^ley If XllI a metaphysic at once Chri- 
stian and scientific 

phonetics hg Sweet — pi once heard phonetics, how 
18 one to learn them'? 
physics sg Spencer. 

politics bg Chesterton, Collier, Dickinson, Stevenson, 
Wells (N 263 politics was a great constructive process; 
ih. 483), Wilde — pi Came, Harraden (F 40 to cultivate a 
language or two, a little music, a few politics — rather a 
strange expression), Hope, Kingsley, Lamb, Lecky, 
McCarthy, Mernman, Norris, Seeley, Shaw, Stevenson, 
Trollope, Mrs Waid, Wilde. 
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statistics eg Carlyle (S 76 a Statistics of im posture) — 
pi Stevenson, Shaw — Without -s: Carlyle Latt 140 a re- 
gular statistic I Memman S 139 there were too many de- 
tails — too much statistic j Norris O 453 every statistic 
verified. 

tactics pi Macaulay. 

5 . 78 . Some doubtful cases. 

5 . 781 . News IS generally supposed to be a plural, 
parallel to greens This, however, is by no means certain, 
as the word is found so eaily that substantivized adjec- 
tives did not 3 'et take -s, and as -s is retained in com- 
pounds: neivspaper . neices- crammed (Sh As I 2.161), etc:., 
of on the other hand greengrocer without s The s there- 
fore may be onguially, partly at least tlie geniUve ending, 
as in Dutch niewSy cf such partitive phrases as huxt 
mives odde ealdes (Toller from Cod Exon. 115); but the 
absence of ME instances makes the explanation doubtful 
News occuis ver}' often indeed as sg in Sh, e g. Wint III. 
2 148 This neives is mortall to the Queene. From more 
recent authors I quote Mi S 1538 For evil news rides post, 
W'hile good neivs baits; cf. Di N 401 ill news travels fast | 
Goldsm 646 this news puts me all in a flutter | Scott 
A 2.223, 339 | Shelley Cenci III. 1 310 | Beaconsf L 147, 
304, etc. I Di D 488 no news, they say, is good news, 
also Zangwill G 2lS | Thack N 749, 892 | Morns Ep 51 
Garnett T 129 | Shaw C 260 | Kipl J 1 88 ( Stevenson 
D 288 I Hope R 125 | Janies S 1 so much news, etc. 

News as a pi ivas formerlj’^ pretty frequent, thus in 
Shj e.g. Ro III 5 124 these are newes indeed | Lr II 1 6 
the newes abroad, I meane the Whisper’d ones, for they 
are j'et but ear- kissing arguments | Peele D 483 these 
cursed newes | Greene F 6 95, 6 112, 10 163 | Mi S 1569 
Suspense in news is torture; speak them out | Scott A 2.223 
what are the news? | Hewlett Q 153 as he announced 
these news The last quotation is decidedly an archaism: 
111 the natural language of today the word is only sg 
Came, M 74 and 268, P 141 gives as vulgar the form 
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newscs, which may not be genuine On piece of nem 
see 5 34. 

5 . 782 . Goods presents the same doubt as to the 
origin of s (cf Dan gods, orig gen ) In OE we had the 
p] as in mid his godum ‘with his property' Chaucer uses 
goodes and good, thus also Bale Three Lawes (1538) 12‘27 
gimt goodes, but 1230 so mock good Malory 61 al the 
goodes that hen (pi) goten at this bataill lete it (sg' be 
serched | Ml J 379 of these goods | AV Luke XII 19 
Thou hast much goods laydAp Sh has good‘s in fouiteen 
places, but it is impossible to see whether it is construed 
as a sg 01 pi Now it is generally felt to be a pi (the 
goods are to be delivered), though a goods is larelv found 
(GE, quoted Storm 125) Many, though not all, would 
avoid saying 7nany goods Note a qoods-iratv 

5 . 783 . Odds used to he often construed as a sg 
Ml T 310 an ods | Sh Ho IV 3 5 'tis n fearefull oddes ) 
R 2 in 4 89 with that oddes 1 0th II 3 1 85 1 Ant IV 15 66 
the oddes is gone | Mi PL IV 447 preeminent by so tnmk 
odds Now' odds is always in the pi, thus invariably in the 
common phiase the odds are that . (By DJ 3.23, but 
without the 12.18; Doyle B 73, etc); odds may of course 
also be pi in the variant Lang Essay.s in Little 78 it is 
odds against five of the survivors still reading Greek 
books See also Stevenson D 124 against all these odds | 
Kipl J 1 67 those odds, and finally the combination odds 
and ends 

5 . 784 . In whereabouts the s is the adverbial ending; 
hence it is coirectly used as a sg in Doyle S 3 93 her 
whereabouts was discovered. But in newspapers one 
finds also “The vanished member’s whereabouts are un- 
known to this day” (Westm. Gaz March 3. ’06) 

5 . 791 . Numerical metanalysis is rare with the end- 
ing -n, and the few examples may be otherw'ise ex- 
plained (see Morphology sub -n) 

chick, chicken. The OE form was acen (cycen, related 
to coc 'cock'), n , pi cicenu, which would regularly become 
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ModE sg cAic/f, pi chicken. This is the inflexion still in 
use in dialects (SW), aixd it is given by Dyche, Diet. 1740, 
Wallis 1653 says' “an ox bos^ a chick pullus (avium), 
pluraliter oxen, chicken (nam qui dicunt in singular! chicken 
k in plurali chickens, ommno errant)” The plural chicken 
16 tound in Heywood (1600), Southey (1829), NED. An 
educated lady told me in 1887 • ‘a couple of chicken, 
nevei in the nhole of England have I heard two chickens 
Chick lb iiOM’ felt as a separate word, it is used very often 
in speaking of a little child, and it has the pi chicks 
(GE Mill 1.337, A 60,131 immediately after chickens), 
quotations for the sg aie Trollope D 3 251 an additional 
ducal chick | Kipl L 90 like a hen with one chick | 
Stockton R 169, 170 (pi ib. 146 chicks, 170 chickens) | 
Sinclair IR 9 — There seems to have been a tendency 
towards using in sg chick, in pi chickens, thus in Sh (twice 
chick, four times chickens), apart from (the possibly spu- 
rious play) H6B, where chicken occurs twice (III. 1 249, 251) 
probably as a pi, NED has a quotation 1547 Two greate 
chykens, the one was a hen chik and the other a cock 
chyk Alford B 20 would establish “a leaning to chicken 
toi the generic plural, chickens for the individualised. For 
the chicken are kept en masse, the chickens run in, one by 
one.” This, however, is probably fanciful 

Fern, OE fearn NED does not mention a sg fere, 
which I find in Wallis 1653, p. 70 after the just quoted 
passage: “Item a fere filix, pfi" fern (verum nunc ple- 
rumq: /era utroq, numero dicitur, sed & in plurali /erws, 
nain fere 4 feres propel obsoleta sunt) 

In Alabama, according to Payne, oxens is found in 
pi, and oxen is often sing. 

Ramson ‘kind of garlic’ OE hramCeJsa pi liram(e)san ; 
the n being transferred to the sg, with a new pi ramsons. 

5 . 792 . Breeches. OE had broc ‘trousers’, pi 6rec; 
m ME after the disappearance of the o-forro breech was 
taken as a sg (Ch B 2059 , in C 948 it may be either 
number); breech is found Swift T 87, but very early the 
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pi breeches (breches 1205) began to be used, and it is now 
the only foim, the vowel now is shortened [britjiz], but 
in the compound breech-loader the vowel is still long. 

5 . 703 . In this chapter wo have seen several 
examples of new plurals formed by adding a pi endmg 
to what was already a plural. 

Examples from other languages of similar ‘plurals to 
the second power’ are Dan. love from lov <C lp9 pl of lag 
‘law’, G triineu, etc Murray (D 161) has the following 
interesting remarks; “I have known a second or double 
plural to be formed from such words as schuin, feit, kye. 
An old lady met a company of muddy-booted lads at the 
door with the injunction, “Nuw, screape j'er feits well, 
an' pyt aff aa o' yer schuins i’ the passage!" With all 
diffidence, ns became one of the culprits, I ventured to 
remark upon the oddness of such a form as schums, but 
was rather testily told “Gin yc had them tui clean, ye 
wad ken the difference atween ae bodie’s schuin an’ aa o’ 
yer ichmns " The argument of course admitted of no 
reply, but I have often thought of the words as illus- 
trating the numerous southern double plurals calier-en, 
lamber-en, eyr-en, etc , of which children, brethren, and kxne 
{sing child, brother, cow: pl child-er, brether, ky, double 
pl. child-er-en, brether-en, ky-en, ky-ne), have come down 
into modern English Did the original plurals — still pre- 
served in the northern dialect, chtlder, brether, Ay— come 
to be used collectively for the offspring or members of a 
single family, the herd of a single owner, so that a second 
plural inflection became necessary to express the brethren 
and children of many famihes, the ky-en of many owners, 
or as my old friend would have expressed it, “aa o’ thair 
kyesf' All the words so inflected seem to be the names 
of animals or objects naturally found in groups; and in 
modern English we restrict brothers, which replaces brether, 
to those of one family, using brethren for those who call 
each other brother, though of different families.’’ 

This explanation very well applies to some of the 
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examples given m this chapter and also to such vulgar- 
isms as Thack Y 39 there was 8 sets of chamberses 
{chambers = one set of rooms) and Ong English 71 
cats have clawses (each cat has claws) and ib. 71 cats 
have 9 hveses (each cat has nme lives). But it does not 
apply to other vg examples of double plural endings, as 
Di Do 103 when you have masterses and miesesses a 
teaching of you. 


Chapter VI. 

Number in Secondary Words. 


6 . 11 . The logically ideal condition ot a language 
would require that secondary words (adjuncts and verbs, 
ch. I) should not show any distinction of number, as this 
category applies really to primary words only This con- 
dition (which 18 carried through in such an artificial lan- 
guage as Ido) has been partially reached in Enghsh 
through a long historical process of simplification, and in 
such sentences as 

the little child cried 
the little children cried 
some days must be dark and dreary 
only the primary words {child, children, days) show which 
number is meant, while the secondary words {the, little, 
some, cned, must, dark, dreary) are the same in both num- 
bers In other cases, however, the primitive linguistic 
structure, in which secondary words also indicated number, 
has been preserved, and English is therefore not wholly 
exempt from the diflSculties arising in the older stages of 
our family of languages, from what is called ‘concord’, 
I. e. the agreement between secondary words and the prin- 
cipals they belong to. The distinctive numerical forms 
of adjectives and verbs are mentiot.ed in 2 22 (2 7) 
and 2 24. 


11 * 
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Adjuncts. 

6 . 13 . With regard to adjuncts, the only thing that 
requires exemplification here, is perhaps the use of what ah 
an adjunct to plural words as m Sh Ven 188 Tt7taf bciie 
excuses mak’st thou? | Hawthorne S 201 What qiiestwjn 
are these? | Stevenson M 274 IVhat children you are' | 
[Hope In 266 my investments . I want you to tell 
me what I ought to sell and ichat few I might keep] 

6 . 13 . The advantage of having the same form for 
both numbers in adjuncts is seen when they arc made 
to qualify at the same time one sb in the sg and anothei 
m the pi number, which would not be possible for in- 
stance in French • 

my Wife and children (= ma femme et mes enfants) I 
the local press and committees (= la presse locale et les 
comit^s locaux) [ Fielding 3 493 he desired her to dismiss 
the children and servant \ Congreve 226 1 reverence the sun, 
moon, and stars j Austen M 103 the season and duties which 
brought Mr Bertram back to Mansfield took Mr Crawford 
into Norfolk [ Di Do 236 among the dust and worms [ 
Stevenson JHF 64 by the air and sounds of the open city || 
Ml T 1345 the PerSean fleete and men of war \ Di Do 133 
he had arranged the future life and adventures of Walter 
so differently \ ib. 66 it’s not polite to eat all the mutton 
chops and toast | ib 357 all her life and hopes, and griefs | 
Phillpotts M 13 seeing all my mistakes and silliness | Rit- 
chie M 167 beyond the boundaries of common life and 
moods I Thack P I 86 a man of no small talents and hum- 
our I Austen M 8 their rank, fortune, rights, and expect- 
ations, will always be different 

A rare combination is found in Hardy f 19 sbe must have 
had a beautiful neck and shoulders, where beautiful is common to 
the eg word a (NB) netk and the pi shoulders Thus also Ward 
D 2.37 an angular person, with a prominent mouth and teeth 
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Predicatives. 

6.S11. As nearly all adjectives are uninflected, no 
question of condord arises with regard to adjectival pre- 
dicatives (some days must be dark and dreary). Note, 
however, that too vnany is analogically extended to cases 
in which only one is implied, as in Sh Ro I 1.135 Being 
one too many by my weary selfe | Ward D 3 179 she 
made one too many in the omnibus | NP ’13 there is no 
word too many in the description | Bennett W 1 279 a 
journey of five hundred yards to the Rectory had been 
one journey too many i^oo mamj is the predicative, one 
journey the indication of measure, similarly in the other 
instances) 

This leads to the colloquial signification of too many 
= 'too strong or powerful’ as in Di T 1 246 This boy is 
getting too many for me 1 (also Pmero M 28, GE M 1.12) | 
lb 2 123 This world’s been too many ior me, my lad | 
Doyle S 5.64 You are too many for me when you begin 
to get on your theones, Mr Holmes \ Twain H 1 29 this 
was too many for me (vg) 

6.212. A somewhat similar instance of numerical 
disagreement between subject and predicative (or appo- 
sition) IS seen in such sentences as these Di N 90 he 
will not object to sleeping five in a bed ) Hope C 94 I 
hate ndmg three m a cab | Mauner T 47 he would no* 
sit thirteen to dinner 

6.221. Substantives as piedicatives will generally 
be in the same number as the subject though exceptions 
are by no means rare, especially when the predicative le 
a collective (They were a gay company) or a mass-name 
(Both dresses aie silk) or may be taken as such (Stevenson 
M 129 all sins are murder) 

6.222. Conflicts between a plural subject and a 
singular piedicative noun are occasionally found when 
the idea of individuality is naturally prominent in the 
predicate 
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Sh. Meaa V, 179 she may be a punke: for many of 
them, are neither maid, widoWy nor wife | Sharp, Architects 
o E Lit 197 his personal beauty, to which so many women 
fell a victim. 

6 . 223 . To be (or stand) witness is a set phrase = 
‘to witness', used with the sg form even when referring 
to a plural subject: 

Sh Merch II. 6.32 Heauen and thy thoughts are 
witness I Shr IV. 2 24 mine eyes are witnesse of her 
ligbtnesse. Other ex see Sh.-Lex This may be due 
partly to the old signification of ^mtness ‘testimony, 
evidence’ 

The sg of the predicative is also used in other set 
phrases- they stood sentry | Hewlett F 237 two girls sat 
sentinel beside her — After turn the sg is found in Gissing 
R 188 Enthusiasts have tried the experiment of turning 
husbandman | Raleigh Sh 161 young gallants with no in- 
tention to turn husband 

6 . 224 . The sg 18 found when the predicative has 

the article the ‘the typical’), as in Barne T 23 they 

were too much the lady to make up to a gentleman who 
so obviously did not want them | Wells V 176 the men 

. Brutes ' They are the brute still with us ' [ Hewlett 
F 96 “he IS not my lover He is my master.” Oh, of 
course, — they are always the master. If we are the mistress 
we are lucky 

6 . 225 . The pi IS used in combinations with all = 
‘nothing but’ as in Di D 208 the room seemed to be all 
nooks and corners This is especially frequent in appo- 
sitional combinations, in which it is semi-predicative Sh 
Hml I. 2 149 she followed my poore fathers body Like 
Niobe, all tears I Mrs Browning A 68 And everybody 
stood, all eyes and tears. To see and hear | Thack N 471 
a society all smoke and all painters did not suit him | 
Hope D 57 said Dolly, all over dimples | Wells T 70 he 
crouched for a time, all ears and peering eyes — The sg 
is found (to avoid misunderstanding with pupils = ‘schol- 
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are’?) in Galsworthy C 292 Her eyes, all pupil, stared 
at this man. 

6.SS6. The logical connexion between the sg every 
and the plural idea is brought out clearly in Galsworthy 
C 280 every sound and scent and shape became the sounds 
and scents and shapes of evening It would be hard to 
avoid the grammatical incongruity in such instances 

Be friends with. 

6 . 231 . In "I am friends with him" the plural friends 
IS due to the plural idea “I and he”, the identical con- 
struction 18 frequent m Danish (and has points of contact 
with Italian andiamo con X = and X' and similar con- 
structions in many language.s) Roister 8b I will be a'- 
good friends with them as ere I was | Sh LLL V 2 552 
I must needs be friends with thee | Sh H4A III. 3 203 | 
Sh Ado I. 1 91 I will hold friends with you 1 Sh Meas 
1 2.185 that she make friends to the strict deputy j 
Thack V 1 5 Come, Joseph, be friends with Miss Sharp | 
Dai will L 1 39 I also became friends with some of the 
Newhaven fishermen | ib I 237 | GE M 1 134 he would 
have got friends with her .‘^ooner | Di Do 158 Make friends 
wnth your new mistress | Benson D 100 she had made 
great fiiends wdth Mr.s V || Leigh Fry Shreds (1890) 238 
he hated to be out of friends with anyone (affected') 

Also without indication of whom one is friends with 
Street Autob Boy 21 I w'ant to be friends 

6 . 232 . Other words, too, are used similarly in the 
pi. Sh H 5 II 1 108 be enemies wnth me | Stevenson 
B 55 “Well, Dick, we’re friends now. ’ “Nay, I never 
was unfriends, ' \ Doyle M 202 1 w'as shipmates with htty 
dead men | Kipl M 224 I w'as great pah with a man 
called Hicksey 

6 . 233 . Parallel expressions are’ he quits icith some- 
one, from we are quits (though the -s is of doubtful origin), 
formerly also we are quit \ Wintle Scandal 66 We have 
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settled OUT little account, and I can cry quits of her in 
every respect | I offer to ffo halves with you. 

The general tendency to make the numbers 
of subject and predicative i^ee leads to the use of they 
are {these are, etc ) before a plural, where other languages 
have often the sg of the pronoun as subject (ce sont, c'est, 
es ist, etc ) • 

Di Do 30 but if they were the last leords I had to 
utter, 1 should still say . | Di DC 105 I cannot con- 
ceive whose stockings they can have been that Peggotty was 
always darning [ ib 587 I meet a pair of bright eyes, 
and a blushing face ; they are Dora’s eyes and face | Benson 
D 220 don’t mind her, they’re only hei- foreign manners | 
Stevenson JHF 210 these arc but playings upon words | 
lb M 198 They ivere not words that came to L r, they 
were sounds more beautiful than speech 

6 . 242 . This is different from the use of it is (even 
before a plural word) when it is only a preparatory sub- 
ject and a relative clause follows’ it was my two youngest 
sisters who knew her best = my two y s knew her 
best Here Ben Jonson's they is exceptional: 3 158 they 
are such as j'ou are that have brought me into that pre- 
dicament. 

6 . 243 . There IS no disagreement between subject 
and predicative in the following instances, as what may 
be plural: Lamb E2 VIII he never cared for the society 
of what are called good people 1 Coleridge Sh 90 what have 
often been censured as Shakespeare's conceits are com- 
pletely justifiable ] Austen S 147 what are your views? j 
Caine P 37 to ask you -certain questions “What are they?”j 
Holmes A 47 in consequence of what are called religious 
mental disturbances | Dickinson R 41 from what appear to 
be the general possibilities of the case | Stevenson U ”5 
the physician has generosity and tact ; and what are more 
important, Heraclean cheerfulness and courage | Wilde 
L 20 What I want arc details 
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Concord of the Verb. 

0 . 31 . The general rule, which needs no exempli- 
fication, is for the verb to be in the singular with a 
singular subject, and in the plural with a plural subject. 
Occasionally, however, the verb will be put in the sg, 
even if the subject is plural; this will especially happen 
when the verb precede^^ the subject, because the speaker 
has not yet made up his mind, when pronouncing the 
verb, what words are to follow. Thus even in OE (Past 
C 157 Eac was gesewen calle cla heargas) and ME 
(Ch F 660 That never yet was herd so giete mervailles): 
More U 121 Out of euery one of thies famelies cummeth 
euery yeare in to the cytie XX persons whiche kaue . . | 

Sh Hinl III o 14 that spiiit upon whose vveal depends 
and rests The hues of many | Lang T 130 Then comes 
didings that . (5 773) 1 Doyle S 5 227 Under the latter 
heading is included, no doubt, not only those who may 
have taken him away, but also those who Cf on. 

there is below 6 8 

6.32. Titles of books, containing a plural, are gene- 
rally treated as singulars (quotation words): 

The Newcomes is one of Thackeray’s finest books I 
Harrison Ru 70 in 1853, the Stones of Venice was com- 
pleted I [Ru P 3 29 a little fourteenth century Hours of 
the Virgin] 

But the plural may be used vvith such dcscriptne 
titlefi afi the Canterbury Tales {the C T is, or aie, Chaucer’s 
duet claim to immortality) | Dickens’s Amencan Notes were 
published in 1842 | Giant Allan First Book 50 “Strange 
Stones’’ iceie well received — Shelley speeks of hm “Cenci’’ 
in the pi Pr 295 the Cenci w'hich are at the pi inters 

Witli the formei treatment of these pi words may be roin- 
pared the following eg with a quotation word in the pi Shaw 
2 110 WtcLed people [i e the expression “wicked people“J means 
people who have no love —A diflerent case is seen in Bennett 
A 120 and all the eyes of the market-place was preferable to 
the chance of those eyes — where the sg is justified, because tlie 
idea 18 "being seen by 
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6 . 33 . In some arithmetical expressions a singular 
subject may take the verb in the pi, because really refer- 
ring to a plurality 

Defoe G 130 not one ni lev of them ivnie it fio bad | 
Zangwill G 70 there are lots of engagements, but not one 
per cent come to anything | Defoe R 230 whence one half 
of their mi.serie.s fime i Shelley Go the half of humankind 
were mewed | Macaulay E 4 60 fitteen liundred men, of 
w'hoin about one half were European.^ | Shaw Fab 29 there 
'iioe not one-tenth so many grievances 

6 . 34 . Ill the ordinary formulas used in arithmetical 
calculations usage wavers with regard to the number ol 
the verb. An English friend once told me that he should 
say ‘‘How much is five times ten? What is twice three 
but “What do seven and eight makeV” though he admitted 
that otheis would say does. In Rippmann’s Reader I find 
What are twice three? What is 1 + 2 -f- 4? How many 
times three is nine^ Ten is one and nine Twelve is 
thiee times four Twice twelve are 24 Five tens are 
fifty Cf. also 

Browning T 4 58 Tnice two makes four | Holmes A 61 
All at once we find that twice tuo make five | Zangwill 
G 14 Tiiice a hundied francs are tw'o hundred francs] 
Qumcey 174: 18 times one quarter of a hundred is = one 
quarter of 1800 | London A 65 before they know what 
six-times-six is \ Goldsm 045 twenty added to tiventy makes 
pist fifty and seven | Di Do 305 six and six is twelve, and 
SIX eighteen — The sg is rel&ted to the unification men- 
tioned 5 12 

6 . 41 . AVhen the subject is one of the pronouns 
that have the same form in both numbers, none, any, 
(n)either, who, which, what (but not you 2.89), the verb 
may be in either nuinbei, according as the , singular or 
plural idea is uppermost in the speaker’s mind 

6 . 42 . Examples of none with the plural 

More U 12() none of the cities desire I Sh (often, eg) 
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LL II. 61 none offend where all alike do dote 1 2.69 | 

Mcb V 4 13 And none seme with him but constrained 
things I Goldsm 657 as among the ladies there are none 
ugly, 80 among the men there are none old | Johnson R 91 
None are wretched but by their own fault | Scott Iv 113 
we shall meet again where there are none to separate us | 
Bronte P 95 none of her features move | Ru P 1 163 none 
of us seem to have thought | Moms E IlOb whence none 
return | Shaw C 100 I suppose none of your acquaintance 
take an interest in art | Stev JHF177 none are happy, 
nxme are good, none are lespectable, that are not gyved 
like us I Kipl J 2 21 none know when that was | ib 2 31. 

Examples of «o?ic with the singular" 

More U 263 none of them selfes taketh anye portion | 
Ml PL V. 59 Deigns none to ease thy load? | Dryden 373 
None but the brave deserves the fair | Johnson R 1U3 All 
agree in one judgment, and none ever varies his opinion j 
Scott Iv 122 your sovereignty, to which none vows homage 
more sincerely than ourself | Kingsley H 229 I know, 
none knows better, what those fine words mean | Brown- 
ing 1.525 b none cares how | Bradley S5 These things are 
all possible , but none of them is presupposed by the 
question wo are going to consider | Stevenson Dy 59 none 
has more keenly fcdt them' 

This use of none is now only literary, in conversational 
language no one or nobody is used, and these may be 
called the sg forms of the pi none But, strange enough, 
many grammarians obj'ect to the use of none with a pi 
verb, vvith the pseudo-logical argument that none contains 
one, which is necessarily sg They might just as well 
object to the combination no children, which etymologically 
contains one just as much as none does: none and no are 
differentiations of OE nan = ne an “not one". 

None -f- of with a sg substantive of course takes the 
verb in the singular Ru C 109 none of this wrong is done 
with deliberate purpose 

In many sentences it is impossible to say whether 
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none ib to be taken as sg or pi' Sh Err 11.2.220 let none 
enter | Carlyle H 130 none ever saw the pillars. 

tt.43. Examples of any with the plural 

B Jo 3 249 Gentlemen, have any of you a pen and 
ink I Austen P 207 Are any' of your younger sisters out? | 
Hughes T 2 26.5 were any of the crew Caught? | Ru S 40 
Have any of you the least idea | ib 166 it does not matter 
how little any of us have read I Hope In 326 If a man 
loved an unworthy woman (supposing there are any). 

6.44. Either and neither generally take the verb in 
the sg, but sometimes in the pi because of the funda- 
mental plurality of the conception: neither are alive = 
both are dead' 

More U 227 if either of them fynde themselfe greued, 
they maye take an other | Sh C^’mb IV. 2 253 Thersites 
body IS as good as Aiax, When neyther are aliue | LL II 
133 I Pilgr 181 I Fielding T 2 235 either of them [the 
words friend and mistress] are enough to drive any man 
to distraction | ib. 3 25 neither of them are a bit better 
than they should be 1 Scott Iv 289 Neither belong to this 
Saxon’s company 1 Austen S 265 it was not a subject on 
which either of them were fond of dwelling ] Austen M 13 
to assist her with his pen-knife or his orthography, as 
either were wanted j Ru C 125 [war] is not a game to 
the conscript, or the pressed sailor, but neither of these 
art the causes of it | Wells U 158 Do you mean to say 
neither of you knoiv your own numbers? | Wells L 194 | 
McCarthy King 103 neithei of your heads are safe | Ben- 
son B 144 Are either of you dining with Stew'art to-night? 

In some of these quotations the pi may be, partly 
at least, accounted for by attraction to the immediately 
preceding pi (them, you, these, heads). 

6.45. Examples of who with the plural (examples 
of the-sg are not necessary): MI H 2 217 who have hard 
hearts? j Mill L 123 whoever allow themselves much of that 
indulgence, incur the risk of something worse [rare]. — 
Examples of the relative who and ivhich with pi verb 
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abound. Interrogative which as a pi is found, for in- 
stance, NP ’13 to find out which are the workers with the 
required aptitude most highly developed. What with a 
pi verb (cf 6.243). Pope Man 4 199 what differ more (you 
cry) than crown and cowl? 

When the subject consists of two or more 
words joined by means of and, the general rule naturally 
is for the verb to stand in the plural 

Sh Hral III. 2 74 those whose blood and ludgement are 
so well co-mingled | Wordsworth 200 The horse and horse- 
tnan are a happy pair j Qumcey 121 the noise and uproar 
were almost insupportable j Austen M 58 even the sandwich 
tray, and Dr. Grant doing the honours of it, were worth 
looking at | Di Do 90 the Doctor’s glory and reputation 
were great | ib 178 his dress and attitude were perfectly 
juvenile | Di T 2.206 hay and straw were stoied | Hardy 
L 7 1 my chief atm and hope he in the education | Me 
Carthy 2 54 A ball and supper were to be given that night | 
Ru Sel 1 454 as long as there are cold and nakedness in 
the land | Pinero M 45 Here are your hat and overcoat 

6.5l!2. The pi is felt to be necessary when one of 
the words is already in the plural - 

Goldsm 669 your hat and things are in the next 
room I Sterne 23 the blood and spirits were driven up into 
the head | Ru Sel 1 4('5 What are the present state and 
wants of mankind Also in Ewing Story of a Short 
Life 25 From this highway an open carriage and pair were 
being driven into the camp — though carnage and pair in 
so far forms one idea that we can even form a plural 
from it (2.57). 

0.513. Thus also when an adjective in the sg form 
16 the common adjunct to two sub.stantives in the singular. 
Rusk Sel 1.462 how this wholesome help and interference 
are to be administered | Hardy W 113 much care and pa- 
tience were needed 

0.514. This applies also to combinations with an 
intervening relative pronoun 
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Austen M 57 with an expression and iaste which were 
peculiarly becoming | Di D 271 with a carelessness and 
lightness that were his own | Thack N 204 with that good 
temper and gaiety which have seldom deserted him in life. 

6.515. The plural conception may, of course, be 
shown, not in the form of the verb, but in a following 
pronoun: 

Conway C 272 shyness and restraint now made them- 
selves manifest in every word and action 

6.516. Occasionally the vb is in the plural m 
essential conformity wnth the above rules, though theie 
are not two substantives joined together, one substantive 
with two adjectives may stand for two; in the last quo- 
tation “how men laughed” is one idea, “how they cned” 
another, etc. Shaw' 2 XI Public and private life become 
daily more theatncal 1 Scott Iv 29 our present English 
language, in which the speech of the victors and the vanquished 
[== and that of the v.] have been so happily blended 
together | Spect 75 In ordinary comedies, a broad and a 
narrow bnm'd hat are different characters | Quincey 0 196 
The Orasmere before and after this outrage were two different 
vales I Darwin B 63 if the death of neither man nor gnat 
are designed | Gollancz, m Cbr. Hist. E. Lit 1 321 From 
these two sources are derived much of the wealth and bril- 
liancy of the poem || Birrell Ob 1 1 hoiv men- laughed, cried, 
swore, uere all of huge interest to Carlyle 

The following is an interesting example of nninerical intri- 
cacy Spect 174 Laertes and Irus are neighbours, whose way [eg] 
of living are [pi] an abomination [sg] to each other 

When two or more subjects are connected 
by means of and, the verb is inevitably put in the sg if 
the subjects form one conception, as in Jevons L 289 
Accuracy and precision is a more important quality [NB 
not two qualities] of language than abundance 

6.5SS2. But even when they denote several con- 
ceptions, we frequently find the vb in the sg in defiance 
of the rule given in most grammars. The psychological 
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reason of the sg is in most cases that only one of the 
subjects IP present in the speaker’s or writer's mind at 
the time when he thinks of the verb. I give first 
examples in which the verb precedes the subject, 

jlClfric 1 10 Heard he and ealle his geferan for- 
cujiran and wyxsan; cf Krapp’s ed. of Andreas, p. 93 | 
Ch D 1359 Thus was the loenche and he of oon assent | 
AV 1 Cor 13 13 now ahideth faith, hope, chantie, these 
three | Ecclus 10 9 Why is earth and ashes proude? | 
.James 3.10 Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and 
cursing | Sh R 2 III. 2 111 Is Bushy, Green and the Earl 
of Wiltshire dead"'^ | Sh H4A 1 2.126 How agrees the 
Diuell and thee about thy soule? | Swift P 122 how' does 
Charles Limber and Ins fine iiifc agree? | Johnson R 138 
him, on whom depends the action of the elements, and the 
great gifts of light and heat | Noms O 594 where was 
she and hei baby to sleep that night 

6.523. In the following examples the subjects 
come before the verb 

Ch A 3230 For youthe and elde is often at dohaat | 
More U 284 Both chtldhode and youth is instructed | Sh 
Mcb II 3 76 (708) renowne and grace is dead ] Sh Mercb 
II 9 83 Hanging and inuing goes by destinie j ib. Ill 2 168 
My selfe and what is mine, to you and yours Is now 
conuerted | Sh Hrnl IV 3 52 father and mother is man 
and wife, man and wife is one flesh | Mi A 38 our faith 
and knowledge thrives by exercise | Mi P L 2 495 hill and 
valley rings j Swift J 58 1 drank punch, and that and ill 
company has made me hot | Shelley Pr275 the grouping ol 
the horses, and the beauty, correctness, and energy of their 
delineation, is remarkable ( Scott Iv 227 cup and horn was 
filled to the Norwegian [ ib 445 the stock-fish and ale, 
which was just serving out for the friar’s breakfast | 
McCarthy 2 124 an anomaly and a scandal was removed 
from our legislation | Ru S 107 the happiness and perfection 
of both depends on . . ] Shaw J 147 life and literature is 

so poor in these islands. 
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“Unfortunately", aaja C.AlphoDBo Smith in Publ. of Mod. 
L. Ass XI, 11, “the use of a singular predicate with a compound 
subject, logically singular though formally plural, is falling into 
disuse Yet Tennyson writes “My hope and heart ts with thee", 
and even Macaulay says that “The poetry and eloquence of the 
Augustan age was aasiduously studied " The idiom was almost a 
mannerism with Puttenham. By rejecting the singular in such 
constructions, modem English seems to me to lose in psycholo- 
gical truth whai it gams in grammatical uiiiforniity “ 

6 . 524 . When two substantives, each with everij 
before it, are joined, the sg idea so far prevails that the 
verb is put in the ag; every man, and eveiy child, was 
filled with joy 

6 . 53 . An addition to the subject by means of the 
preposition with, generally does not influence the number 
of the verb, but occasionally an author forgets that he 
has said with, and goes on as if he had used the synon- 
ym and 

Sh Gent 1 3.41 Don Alphonso, With other gentlemen 
of good esteeme Are journying 1 Buiiyan G 10 I, imth 
others, were drawn out | By DJ 6 26 Don Juan With 
all the damsels Had bowed themselves \ Shaw lbs 99 
The doubt cast on her parentage, with her father’s theatrical 
repudiation of her, destroy her ideal place in the home 
Cf 6 23 

6 . 54 . With as leeW as authors disagree. Came M 64 
his hair as well as his eyebrows was now white | Froude 
C 3 11 When a man enlists in the army, his soul as well 
as his body belong to his commanding officer ^ — Most 
people would probably write: his son as well as his wife 
was dead — or avoid the construction 

6 . 61 . When tivo subjects in the singular are con- 
nected by means of or (nor) with or without a preceding 
either (neither), gramiiianans piefei the verb in the sg- 

Quincey 219 Neither Coleridge not Southey is a good 
reader of verse | Ru C 164 neither truth nor gentleness is 
matter of course | Holmes A 144 If natuic oi accident has 
put one of these keys into the hands of a person — This 
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ie awkward ]f J is the last word: Page J 347 Neither 
my dog nor T is for sale (p 346 the same sentence with 
myself instead of I). 

6 . 62 . But extremely often the verb is put in the 
plural, the idea of plurality prevailing over that of dis- 
junction In many sentences, or might easily be replaced 
by and Cf also both in Dryden, below. (In French, 
the plural is the rule after m . «i, and this le logically 

justified, as the negative statement implies the contrasting 
positive statement spoken of both . neither he nor she 
are willing = both he and she are unwilling.) 

Examples of the verb in the plural after or Dryden 
5.231 My hfe or death are equal both to me | Spect 171 
enqiiiies how such an one’s wife, oi mother, or son, ot 
father, do | Pope B HI 17 Snuff or the fan supply each 
pau^e ot chat (thus always Pope, see Concordance p. VII) j 
Sw ift T 29 to decide which society each book, treatise or pamphlet 
do most properly belong to | By 636 ere thou Or I were | 
Shelley Epips 473 veil after veil . . which Sun or Moon 
or zephyr drarc aside | Lamb E 1 201 7'he fine lady, or 
fine gentleman, who show me their teeth, show me bones | 
Thack X 330 I don't know whether his comedy or tragedy 
ate the most excellent | Ru Sel 1 231 when Titian u- 
Tintoret look at a human being they (NB) see at a glance 
the whole of it<- nature | James A 2 187 what are hono'^ 
or dishonor to hci ? | Mhdls IT 2S9 Acting, singing or reciting 
are forbidden them — No example seems to occur m 
Shakespeare’s works 

The pi 1 ^ mevilable if the woid nearest to the verb 
IS 111 the pi' Doyle S 1 214 the vessel in which the man 
or men are 

Examples of the plural after nor: 

IMl H 1 223 Nor htaueii, nor thou, were made to gaze 
vpon I Sh Tit 1 1.294 Nor thou, nor he, are any sons of 
mine ) Coleridge B 61 neither the morning nor the evening 
star are so fair | Austen E 158 neither provocation nor re- 
sentment were discerned | Ru U 78 neither the determination 

Jeepemen, Modern English Gramraar 11 12 
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nor doing of justice are contemplated as functions (NB) 
wholly peculiar to the lawyer | Ru F 28 without that 
labour, neither reason, art, nor peace, aie possible to man j 
Ru P 2 19 but neither he nor I were given to reading 
omens | Norris O 308 neither his father noi his brother iiere 
dressed for the function ( Wells N 436 neither Isabel nor 
I are timid people | London CXI am afraid that neither 
it [Socialism] nor 1 are any longer respectable Cf. also 
Ru P 2 18 nor were either my father or I the least offended. 

6 . 63 . In the following instances the verbal form 
IS ambiguous^ and may be either plural, agreeing with 
both subjects together, or the first person singular, agreeing 
with I Ru T & T 86 neiiher he nor I have had any 
choice I AVells XJ 258 Neither my Utopian double nor I love 
emotion. 

6 . 64 . The plural idea may be shown in various 
ways, apart from the verb form (as already pointed out 
in some quotations above): 

Ru S 124 you do not treat the Dean of Christ Church 
or the Master of Trinity as yoiu inferiors | Stevenson T 36 
It was some time before either I or the captain seemed 
to gather our senses 1 Quiller Couch M 210 nhere she 
went or inhere she came from are mysteries alike to me. 

6 . 65 . One or two always requires the plural 

Ru S 38 there are one or two subjects on winch jmu 
are bound to have but one opinion | Shaw 1 21 there 
certainly were one or two po/ints on which we w'ere a little’ 
in the dark | Swinb L 110 one or two of his things are 
still worth your reading ] Lowell 327 There are one or 
two things I should just like to hint ( Bennett W 2 312. 

But on the other hand we have the sg in Benson 
B 111 a Don Juan or two was wanted among the dons. 

6 . 66 . A related phenomenon is seen in the follow- 
ing sentence, in which between one and two is a kind of 
quantitative adjunct Spencer A 1.236 Betw^een one and 
two months were thus occupied. 
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6 . 71 , When the subject and the predicative are of 
diflFerent numbers, we find a good deal of hesitation with 
regard to the number of the verb, nor is it always easy 
to decide which is subject and which predicative' 

Sh H4A IV. 2 47 the halfe shirt is two napkins tackl to- 
gether 1 lb. V 4 92 But now two paces of the vilest earth 
Is roome enough | AV Matth 3.4 his meat (1881 food) 
teas locusts and wild honey | Swift P 89 Manners is a 
fine thing \ By 85 Fools are my theme | Wells L 205 Lies 
are the mortar that bind fNB] the savage individual m.m 
into the social masonry | NP '99 What is of more imme- 
diate interest from a political point of view are the last 
80 pages' of his book — Cf. Knecht K p. 20 

A special case is found when one is the predicative 
(either alone oi with adverbial all). 

Ch T 3.809 A vauntour and a lyere, al is on j Sh 
Sonn 42 13 My friend and I are one 1 Mi PL 5 678 we 
were one ] Stevenson M 201 The soul and the body 
are one 


Attraction. 

0 . 72 . Very frequently in speech, and not infre- 
quently in literature, the number of the verb is deter- 
mined by that part of the subject which is nearest to 
the verb, even if a stricter sense ot grammar would make 
the verb agree with the mam part of the subject This 
kind of attraction naturally occurs the more easily, the 
greater the distance is between the nominative and the 
verb. Thus we have the pi instead of the sg m: 

Ml H 1 9 The outside of her garments were of lawn | 
Sh LL IV 3 297 each of you haue forsworne his booke | 
Sh Hml I., 2 37 moie then the scope Of these delated ar- 
ticles allow I Sh Ado II 3 74 The fraud of men were euer 
so I Sh Lr III 6 4 All the poiire of his imts haue giuen 
way to his impatience | TwII 5.153 | AV Deut 1 2 There 
are eleuen daies tourney from Horeb vuto Kadesh-Barnea | 

12 * 
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Defoe G 28 his coat of arms . are taken | Shelley 7 1 
and the far sound Of their retiring steps in the dense 
gloom were drowned | Gardiner Stud Hist 23 Little more 
than these few facts have been handed down | Scott Iv 39 
the forepart of his thighs, where the folds of his mantle 
permitted them to be seen, were also covered ) Norris P 
359 in coherencies, to which nobody, not even themselves, 
were listening I Stevenson (a) each of his portraits are. — 
Cf. Knecht K 16 ff. 

Cf also By 340 And all that's best of dark and bright Meet 
[as if dark and bright were the subjects] in her aspect and her eyes. 

6 . 73 . The sg instead of the pi is found in 

Sh Alls III 2.16 the brains of my Cupid’s knock'd 
out (cf 5.762) Franklin 157 The different and contrary 
reasons of dislike to my plan makes me suspect that it 
was really the true medium — Cf Knecht K p 19 

6 . 74 . Attraction affects the person as well as the 
number of the veib in 

Tottel Miseel 168 My graue and I am one | Ml F (1616) 
942 Both he and thou shall stand excommunicate | Straw 
III 2 115 wert but thou and I alone | Sh Merch II 2 107 
How doost thou and thy master agree? | Sh As I 3 99 Thou 
and I am one | B Jo 3 45 both it [the physic] and I am 
at your service Mi PL 10 816 Both Death and I Am found 
eternal, and incorporate both || Ml F 1382 And none but 
thou shall be my paramour j Benson D 14 contrary to all 
you or anyone else knows of me 1 Sh Mcb IV. 2 81 (1486) 
Where such as thou may’st finde him 

6 . 75 . More than one seems always to lequire the 
Bg both in the substantive and (by attraction) in the verb 
as in Hope D 61 More than one woman has been known 
to like her. (Bennett C 1 153 natives wlio had already 
more than one wife) 

6 . 76 . We have other related instances of anomaly 
in B Jo 1 94 when all thy powers in chastity is spent | 
Caine C 293 a childlike creature, and of such are the king- 
dom of Heaven 
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6 . 77 . In a relative clause after one of the 
verb 18 sometimes m the sg, attracted to one, instead of 
the pi Cf the related phenomenon found e. g in Beowulf 
1406 hoiie selestan . . |>ara he mid Hro&gare ham 
eahtode, and Goethe’s eine der pembelsten aufgaben, die 
meiner tatigkeit auferlegt werden konnte, see Paul, Prin- 
zipien ®285, E A Kock, Engl Bel Pronouns, p. 10 if, 
L R Wilson, Chaucer’s Relative Constructions, p 44 ff. 
(Studies in Philology, Univ of North Carolina). Stoffel, 
ESt. 27 260, wrongly sees in this attraction a survival of 
a dim notion of the old construction one the wisest pnnce 
that ever lived', this is disproved by the fact that the 
construction is also found where no superlative is used. 
Examples. 

Coxton R 115 ye be one of them that oweth me hom- 
age I Sh Alls IV 3 322 his brother is reputed one of 
the best that is ] Swift J 179 he is one of those that must 
lose his employment whenever the great shake comes | 
Macaulay (q) he effected one of the most extensive, diffi- 
cult, and salutary reforms that ever was accomplished by 
any statesman | NP ’92 (q) one of the few Americans who 
/tas recently become familiar throughout the world | Shelley 
Pr 72 I am one of those who am [NB person] unable to 
refuse my assent 

In Ch B 4174 five MSS have Oon of the gtelteste auctour 
that men rede Seith thus with a Bimilar nse of the sg of the sub- 
stantive, Skeat's reading Oon autoura, is not supported by one 
single MS, one has Some aulonri/s, and one Oon . auctorite 
— Similar attractions will be mentioned in the chapter on person 

There is 

6 . 81 . After there and here (and more rarely where) 
the vb 18 often in the sg, even before a plural subject. 
This IS easily explained as a case of attraction in such 
sentences as Sh As 1. 2 127 There comes an old man, 
and his three sons: comes refers in the first place to a/n 
old man, and only secondarily to his companions. But all 
cases cannot be thus explained It is worth observing 
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that the sg is particularly frequent when there has no 
local signihcance and has become an “empty ’ word, pro- 
nounced [-Sa] as against the local ['6f a] There u (nr 
there's [-8az]) is always placed in the beginning of the 
sentence, and becomes a fixed formula to indicate the 
existence of something, it is often pronounced before the 
speaker has considered whether it is a sg or pi word that 
IS to follow. Here also, though less frequently and less 
markedly, serves the same function. In the same way 
Damsh had regularly der er with the sg verb befoie 
a plural at a time when otherwise the plural was ere 
(now it 18 always er in all cases); Italian has often v’e 
and Russian jest’ with the same signification of ‘there's’ 
before pi words In PE the sg is colloquial, and is gen- 
erally avoided in literary style 

Malory 53 there was slayne that morowe tyde xM good 
mennys bodyes | Sh Tp I 2 478 there is no more such shapes 
as he I Sh Tp V 1 216 here is more of vs | Bunyan G 51 
then there is hopes [ ib 116 there is very feiv that can ' 
Congreve 239 here’s fine doings towards 1 | Swift P 155 
Here’s two bachelors drinking to you at once | Defoe R 144 
here was no tools to work it with | ib 200 if there was 
twenty I should kill them all | R 2 39 there was five or 
six men altogether | Goldsm 644 there's the two Miss 
Hoggs | Austen S 125 there’s a vast many smart beaux in 
Exeter I Thack P II 316 there is some things I can’t re- 
sist I GE M 1 40 here's hooks I ib 1 4l There's no lions — 
only in the shows | Wells V 35 There s stones, too, about 
Capes I Wells M 51 here there does seem to be, if not 
certainties, at least a tew probabilities that . jj Benson 
W 75 Really good talk is one of the qreatest pleasures 
there is 

6 . 82 . Thus we have there ts even in the rare cases 
in which the subject is you [Ch E 2160 Harl MS: her 
nys but je end I; other MSS but thou and 1] Gals- 
worthy P 2.22 Can you find me any one who can take 
an impersonal view of things? Oh I of course, there's 
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you I Bennet W 1.135 his tone had changed “You are 
you”, it had said, there is you — and there is the rest of 
the universe! — There are you would be quite impossible, 
and There you are would mean something quite different. 

6.M3. In the question Where's your manners ? (Swift 
P 55, Bidge S 41, Shaw C 137) we have an analogous 
phenomenon 


Plural of Verbal Idea. 

6 . 91 . In an interesting article (I F. 24.279 ff.) 
R M ^leyer trie.s to establish the existence of “verba 
pluialia tantum", just as we have nomina pluralia tantum. 
He means by this such verbs as German wimmeln, sich 
anhfiufen, sich zusammenrotfen, umzingeln (English parallels 
would be snarm, teem, crotvd, assemble, conspire, surround). 
The jilural idea is not, howevei, connected with the verbal 
notion in itself, but refers to the subject. If instead of 
thinking exclusively of languages in which a plural form 
of the veib is used when the subject is plural, we 
take into consideration modern Danish, or Chinese, or 
Ido, m which the same verbal form is used, whether the 
subject is singulai oi plural, we see that it is not possible 
to term these verbs pluialia tantum Meyer speaks also 
of another class of verbs, which are peculiar by not ad- 
mitting an object in the singular German sammeln, ver- 
eimqen, trennen English examples would be collect, unde, 
separate Here also the plural Meyer is speaking of does 
not refer to the verb in itself, but to some primary word ^ 

In Meyer’s sense we might say that to quarrel is a 
verbum plurale tantum, as it takes at least two to quarrel, 
and yet it may be found with a subject m the singular: 
I quarrel with him, cf also Pinero M 3 Don’t they quarrel 
over getting the interesting cases? I should. 

6.9S. We may, how^ever, ask whether the idea of 
“one or more thah one” is totally incompatible with the 

’ If sammeln is a verbum plurnle tantum then between is a 
praepositio dualis tantum and among a praepositio pluralis tantum. 
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verbal idea? The answer is seen to be a negative one 
if we turn for a moment to verbal nouns (nomina actionis) 
If the plural of one walk or one action is (several) walks, 
actions, the plural idea of the corresponding verb must 
be ‘to undertake several walks, to perform more than 
one action’ In other words, the real plural of a verb 
IS the corresponding frequentative or iterative verb But 
m English and in most languages we have no 'plural’ 
foiin of verbs in that sense; when I say he walks (shoots), 
or they italk (shoot), it la impossible to know whether 
one walk (shot) or more than one is meant In some 
languages, however, we have a system of verbal forms by 
which such distinctions are regularly expressed This is 
the case in Slavic' Russian striljaf is to fire one shot, 
strehvat' is to fire several shots Latin verbs in -ito are 
less numerous cantito “sing fiequently’’, ventito “come 
often '; and some of them have lost the trcquentatne torce 
(hsesito from hmreo, visito from video).^ 

6 . 93 . English IS very poor m frequentative verbs, 
especially in such as have corresponding non-frequentative 
verbs. Even batter as compared with beat is no perfectly 
unimpeachable instance, as beat may be used in speaking 
of several acts (heat time, etc.) Verbs that imply repeated 
acts, are cackle, hobble, stutter, chatter and, in a different 
sphere, persecute. The plural of the verbal idea is also 
expressed bv such means as he talked and talked \ he used 
to talk of his mother | he was in the habit of talking | he 
would talk of his mother for hours These will be dealt 
with in future instalments of this work, and it is only 
to satisfy my logical propensity that I mention these 
things in such an unusual place as a chapter on number 

’ Vtsilo IS really a double fiequentative, as it is formed from 
visa, which in itself is a frequentative It is easy to convince 
oneself, how imperfectly this category was developed in the old 
languages of our family, by looking up all the passages referred 
to in the index to Brugmaun's Vergleichende Grammotifc 
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Chapter VII. 

Number. Appendix. 

Number in First-Words of Compounds. 

Singular in First-Words. 

7 . 11 . In ‘firet-wordsl (i e the 6rst parts of com- 
pounds) the singular is as a rule used even if the idea 
is plural. The chief reason for this phenomenon is that 
in the oldest stratum of compounds the uninflected stem 
was used with no indication ot case or number, and new 
compounds would at all times be freely formed on their 
pattern In another (later) type of compounds the geni- 
tive plural was used, but as this ended in OE in -o, 
which later became -e and then was dropped, the form 
came to be identical with, the nominative singular Thus 
ModE hook-reading may be equally a continuation of OE 
boca-rwdivg and boc-rading, which are both found (OE 
bCc-rKdinge m Bede is quite exceptional). 

Examples : 

The printed hook section of the British Museum ) An 
Our-Day Idyll [title of book] j L)i D 449 some Arabian- 
night magician | child life | Came C 7 her hunger for child 
company 

Exaiuples with word-, nut occuuiiig generally in the 
singular form 

oats- oatmeal | ashes. Ash- Wednesday | tweezers a 
tweezer-case | teens: Ru P 1 211 the beginning of the teen 
period 1 the West Indies Di Do 134 any West India scheme 
(cf lb 143 the West Indian Intelligence) | billiards- a 
billiard table [ barracks • Wells N 2 1 4 barrack architecture 

7.1S. The tiist-word is very often qualified by a 
numeral: 

a two hoise carriage ( three-volume novels | a jive-act 
tragedy | a six shilling book | a jive pound note I seven- 
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league boots | Sh Shr IV 1 27 you three inch foole | Sterne 
83 mne-pin alleys | Tylor A 219 the old three-field system | 
Doyle S 2 120 my Jiffy-quinea fee ) Henley Burns 246 a 
hundred and-thirty-acre farm ] Kipl L 23 eighty- one-tm guns | 
Parker R 72 a seventy -mile drive | Heinck M 81 an eight- 
hour day I Wells T 114 a ninety-nine years building lease. 

Special examples with foot (cf. 3 02) 

Sh Cy III 3 89 my three-foot 8toole-| Fielding T 2 136 
he ^^ns near six feet . . the sir foot mvn | Kipl .1 2 110 

n tivevty foiir-Joot ciucodile | ib 45 a forest of hundred- 
foot pines 

Thus instead ol -pence i\e have -penny in compound.s 
indicating price or value 

Sh H4A II 1 85 long-staffe si epenny stiikers | Greene 
F 9 228 ttvopenny chop | Swift .151 It is plaguy twelve- 
penny [= bad] weather this last week | Steine 67 a three- 
halfpenny pickle-pot I Carlyle S 7 (and often elsewhere) 
twopenny post ] Di Ch 10 an eighteen- penny niessage | Thack 
V 144 a twopenny-halfpenny fellow j Kipl L 73 three-and- 
sixpenny pot-palms | ib 150 the one-and-elevenpennij um- 
brella. Thus in the sense ‘worthless : Thack V 503 her 
twopenny gentility | id P 1 200 twopenny old gentlewomen 
in small towns — Cf on pennyworth 7.31 

7 . 13 . Sometimes the first-word is qualified by an 
indication of time 

Doyle M 8 the ten-hour-a-day men ( ib. 28 a bow- 
windowed fifty -pound-a-y ear house | Doyle S 3.77 we took 
a nice eighty-pound-a-year villa at Noibury 

7 . 14 . Compounds with adjectives as last-words: 

Defoe P 69 she lay in the garret^ four story high | 

Swift T 62 take three old high crowned hats, and clap 
them all on his head, three story high | Mrs Browning 
A 261 a. two-inch-mde rush-cage | KiplJ 2.200 ten-foot-ihvds. 
ice —Nowadays, the plural would be used when the ad- 
jective 13 not used as an adjunct before a substantive, 
thus in the first two quotations, the collocation four stories 
high being not now felt as a compound. 
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7.15. The form i/cat is particularly frequent in such 
combinations, which may be due to the old unchanged 
pi of that word (3 61) 

Sh Cor V. 4 18 an eight yeare old horse | Trollope 
D 1.185 any three yeai -o\6. fsc. horse] | Ru C 141 her two- 
year-old child I Darwin L 1 351 my ten-year-\on% accumu- 
lation of notes 1 GE A 462 a sturdy iwo-year old nephew | 
Kipl J 1 118 the young two, thee and four-yeai -old seals 

But the s-forrn is also found Sh Tvv V 1 92 ii twentie 
yeeies remoued thing | Thack P 3.187 a stx-ve«/s’-old child. 

Plural in First-Words. 

7.2. There is, however, a growing tendency to use 
the plural form in compounds; this must be partly ac- 
counted for through the general loosening of the tie 
between the two parts of compounds generally (ch XIII) 
The pi form la naturally found (1) where there is no 
corresponding singular form in use, (2) where the form 
is scarcely felt as a real plural, (3) where the plural form 
is in some way separated from the sg, especially when 
it has a separate signification of its own, (4) where the 
sg form would lead to ambiguity; (5) in longer compounds 
of a somewhat loose construction. 

7.21. No singular is found — or the sg is rare 

Naples earth | Brussels lace | Ml J 1375 Flanders 
mares Of. 5.742 

Doyle M 220 a scissors-gnnder (many compounds 
without s: scissor -blade, -case, etc.) ) Mered H 204 a shears- 
man | Tenn 563 the practised hushngs-liar | Goldsm 
619 a backstairs favourite [ GE A 147 a sort of back- 
stairs influence | Bennett W 1.106 the stairs-door. 

Cf. also Di Do 80 a three pair of stairs window 
(where the first-word is really the whole o/-phrase) | Di 
D 3 a two pair of stairs' [sic] window. The same idea 
is expressed in a shorter way in Thack H 79 the two- 
pair lodger. 

Both trouser-pocket and trousers-pocket are found, the 
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former e. g OE M 2 213, Doyle S 3.254 and 6,17, Sarrie 
Td 206, Caine E 171, the latter Di N 405, Caine M 297; 
both in Wells Time Mach. 9 and 128 Thus also breeches 
pocket Fielding T 2 243, Sterne 73, GE M 1.7, Thack 
V 50, Di X 16, Hope R 193; Thack P 2 225 a reputable 
leather breeches maker ( London C 255 pants-finishers 

A foreign plural may be used as a first word: Sted- 
man Oxf 120 the Litteree Humaniores School 

7.SS2. The plural is scarcely felt as such, as in 
the following “metanalyzed” instances (cf 5 7) 

Sh Hml V. 1.49 the gaUowesm&Vet | Di T 1 47 the 
gallows-rope | Anstey V 74 a great galloies-hke erection | 
gallows tree, before 19 th c. gallowtree \ painstaking (oldest 
in NED 1696, earlier paintakmg) | dice-play (More U 144), 
dicc-playing, Roister 11 Dauy Diceplayer | a f7oods-train, 
poods-account | Wells F 205 a dry-goods-store 

AVolls Am 63 the Niagara Falls Power Company (the 
town is called N Falls) 

7 . 23 . The plural is separated from the sg either 
in form or signification or in both- 

clothes, cf cloth, a clothes brush | an old clothes shop ( 
Di Do 14 the old clothes-men ( Carlyle S cfotAcs-philosopher | 
lb 30 clo<A«s-rubbish | Jerome T 169 two plain clothes 
constables 

mice, cf mouse mwe pOison (e g Bennett W 2 278, 
but rat poison) 

teeth, cf tooth' the older compounds have tooth toothache, 
a tooth-brush, but Sweet Primer Phon 8 speaks (unnaturally) 
of the teef/i roots, the teeth-rim In Alabama people say 
teethache (Payne, Wordhst) 

feet begins to be more and more used in compounds 
(cl above) Tylor A 244 a man cuts a Jour or Jive feet 
length .of the trunk | GE A 138 the two-feet ruler | Ru C4 
this two feet depth of freehold land Alford [Queen’s 
Engl. 1889, 209] says that what were formerly called foot- 
wainiers are now generally called feet-warmers , but I am 
told that foot-warmer is still the ordinary form (1911) 
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men,' AV 1 Tim 1.10 men-stealers | Defoe R 128 Can- 
nibals or men-eaters (but 146 cambals, or man-eaters, 
218 man-eaters) ( Ru F 46 be ‘men-pleasers’ (biblical 
phrase). Man-eater would now be generally used 

women' Mered E 7 ihe women part of the company 
was late in the dark — Cf womenkmd 2 34 

pence j cf. penny above* a pence-tahle shows how many 
pence go to so many shillings | NP ’03 It was not an 
idealist s scheme, but a pounds, shillmgs, and pence move- 
ment by men who would lose pounds, shillings, and 
pence by a war 

Twopence-halfpenny stamps may be heard by the side 
of twopenny-halfpenny stamps 

oren Torrend Grammar Bantu Ij 39 heavy oxen- 
waggous (generally ox-icaggons). 

children Thack V 371 she spurned children and 
children-loverc. 

manners: Saintsbury CbrHiBtELit2 179 the manneis- 
painting of the Prologue. 

salts: Thack V 101 her salts-bottle. 
spirits: Masefield M 223 a methylated spirits can 
customs: a customs officer I the customs duly | the 
customs inspector In the older formation custom-house, 
we have the sg, though the pi is beginning to cieep in. 
Jerome Pilgrimage 44 a Customs-house clerk | Shaw P 222 
(vg.) Castoms Ahses [= customhouses] 

works. Shaw 2.129 He s on the Works Committee 
of the County Council. 

honours [Universitvj Lang T 10 honours men 
7.J84. In the following instances the form without 
s would easily be mistaken for the adiective great, second 
(note the particular meaning of second-hand), and plain 
Ward RE I 100 a Greats tutor \ ib 101 his Greats pupils 
{Greats an Oxford examination) j the secorirfs-haiid of a 
watch, cf the hour-hand, the mmute-hu.id, where there is 
no such reason for the pi | Kipl J 1.201 you plams-people 
(contiasted to the mountain people) | ib 201 a plains-mun 
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who lives in a hut | ib 202 the hill-drivers . . the 

plains-drivers ( goods-train 

7 . 25 . Apart from these cases we have in recent 
times a great number of plural first-words, especially in 
long official terms 

The Natural Sciences Tripos at Cambridge 1 Hanierton 
F 2.154 the Contagious Diseases Acts | Trollope D 1.190 
the Eastern Counties Railway Station ( The United States 
government ! Galsworthy C 56 the five- minutes hell alone 
broke the Sunday hush 

Always a two-thirds majority (McCarthy 2 253, Lecky 
D 1.86, 1 113, etc) | Sinclair R 280 election by a four- 
fifths vote 

The greater tendency towards the use of the plural in long 
compounds is shown by Meredith R 120 the wild oats special plea | 
lb 121 theM>iMoots theory, compared with the oat-compounds above. 

Other examples of plural first-words- a saviw^s-bank 
(cf. in the same sense a saving institution) \ Carlyle S 123 
an American Backwoodsxn&n ] Ward E 90 the little back- 
woods girl I Thack N 302 the cigars bill | Moulton Sh 
Artist 51 (and frequently): the Caskets Story [in Merch J ( 
Kipl L 267 the tram, plated with three-eighths inch boiler- 
plate I Shaw 2.221 the Women's Rights movement | ib 
2 282 the Women's Rights woman | Carpenter P 68 the 
Prisons Blue Book for 1894 — 95 | Hope Ch 13 an assize 
town and quarter-sessions borough ( Mered E 8 the hmes- 
avenue \ Doyle S 6 61 our sales books | Hernck Mill a 
sfoeft-j/ords office | ib 159 the entire tood-products business ( 
NP '10 an equal terms poUcy. 

The Parcels Delivery Company | Wells A 61 parcels 
delivery tubes, in an Amencan NP '12 1 find: the parcels 
post (or, as the law calls it, parcel post) has come to stay. 

7 . 26 . In some cases it may be difficult to decide 
whether we have a case of apposition or a compound: 

Cf. Sh H4A I 3 91 aske me for one peny cost | Defoe 
P 12 it may not be of one farthing value to him | Scott 
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Iv 96 a tow of six feet length ( Thack N 655 at eome 
forty feet distance 

7.27. If in such cases we have the form in s, this 
may be taken to represent either the plural or the genitive 
plural ending, in the following quotations no apostrophe 
is used- 

Di N 202 the lady that got the ten thousand pounds 
prize in the lotteiy | Ward E 224 she had perhaps ten 
seconds start [ Fielding 3 595 I enjoyed several hours sleep | 
Scott Iv 84 a drawbridge of only two planks breadth j 
Grand T 55 There is twenty years difference in their 
age I Spencer A 1 95 1 had only two shillings pocket 
money | Shaw 1 217 I shall put in another six hours 
work before I go to bed | ib 217 I like ten minutes chat 
after ten | Tennys L 2 117 I have had two very good days 
coasting. 

Compare the following examples from the period 
preceding the introduction of the apostrophe to denote the 
genitive : 

Malory 92 they had XV dayes ioumey | ib 126 | Sh 
Wiv III. 4.49 He will make you a hundred and fiftie pounds 
loynture. 

7.2H. in the following instances we undoubtedly 
have compounds, the spelling wavers betw-een the form 
without and with an apostrophe 

Fielding 8 400 to prefer a pain of three moments to 
one of three months continuance | ib 408 at two miles 
distance | ib 424 a few days residence | Mrs Browning 
A 97 the Ten Hours’ movement | Carpenter LC 46 the 
woman has no eight-hours day | Mrs Browning A 188 the 
ten-years school-boy | Wordsw 1 288 a five years' child [ 
Seeley E 20 the Hundred Years' War | ib 22 the Seven 
Years’ War ( Haggard S 287 a two-months’ child | Shaw 
2.99 a three minutes drive 

7.29. Sometimes the spelling with s’ is transferred 
to cases with an adjective following, which would seem 
to reqmre the common case rather than the genitive; 
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Lamb B 1 193 a hvo-days’-old newspaper 1 Masefield 
C 340 a ihree-days -old track | Thack S 76 a three-months'- 
old baby [in another ed. without the apostrophe] | Thack 
V 170 Brighton, which used to be seven hours' distant from 
London I Di X 10 Ins seven years' dead partner (but ib 12 
that face of Mailey, seven years dead). [Misprints?] 

Two pennyworth etc. 

7.311. A special class of compounds are those with 
worth and power The usual phrase is two pennyworth, 
educated pronunciation [tu peniw.ip] with stronger stress 
on [pen] than on the niiineial and with shortened final 
syllable, never with the pronunciation ['tAponi], thus also 
three pennyworth [pii- peniwob], not [’briponi-], etc This 
shovvs that to the actual speech inslmct pennyuorth is n 
substantive, unchanged in the plural , in very familiar as 
well as in vulgar speech it becomes [penob] But ongiii- 
ally it must have been put together as two-penny (first- 
word with bg form) worth, what is worth twopence 

Examples [none m Sh]: 

Franklm 30 give me threepenny worth ol any sort 1 
Di N 43 fwopenn 0) fJi of milk | ib 326 a sixpen'orth of 
the finest bran | ib 402 she pulled out ten-pennyworth of 
halfpence | Shaw ]\I 132 Not two pennorth of jev/ellery ' 
Sliaw J 217 three pennorth of hair dye | Ridge L 191 two 
pennyworth of boiling «ator | Phillpotts M 371 sii penny- 
worth of old brandy | Shaw D -*19 supply you with six- 
penny-ivorth of the elixir of life. 

Sometimes, however, pence is found, and this usage 
IB on the increase, pron [’tApanswo'b]: 

Thack S 141 twopenceworih of sprats | Stevenson First 
B 301 any man with twopence worth of imagination | Shaw 
C 280 to buy a few pence-worih of food. 

7.31i2. When there is no adjective (numeral) the 
pi is pennyworths 

Sh H6B I 1 222 Pirates may make cheape peny~ 
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worths of their pillage 1 Sh Ro IV. 5.4 you take your pern- 
worths now I Bums 1.179 pennytcorths. 

This IS very rare after a numeral. Caine E 147 two 
sixpennyivorth' s (sic) 

7 . 313 . Corresponding compounds with other coins 

Sh LL III. 1 150 threefarthmgs worth (folio; Q1 has 
three-farthing- worth) | Fianklin 123 he had thousands of 
pounds' ioorth | Masefield M 206 a hundred pound's worth 
of stores 

7 . 32 . Thus also with power , an engine of fijtg horse 
power iB originally to be analyzed as fifty-horse (first-word) 
-j- power, but now it is practically fifty -f- a compound 
horse-jjoicer , unchanged in the plural. Analogically: 

By DJ 10 34 Oh, for a forty-parson power to chant 
Thy praise. Hypocrisy' | NP ’03 the light available fiom 
a gram of radium probably amounts to several candle- 
power I Sir W. Ramsay NP '11 How many man-power are 
equal to a horse-power? . 175 million man-power . . 

dividing the total man-power by the number of families. 

Number in Genitival First-Words. 

7 . 41 . In genitival compounds the number of the 
first-word does not always conform with what we should 
expect from a purely logical point of view, but is often 
made to agree with that of the whole compound (i e. of 
the last element) , the starting pomt may have been those 
instances, w'hich are here treated last, in which the sound 
of the gen sg and gen pi is identical and in which there 
is, consequently, nothmg but reflexion to guide the speech 
mstmct. A printer's error logically requires the sg, but 
two or three printers’ errors is generally spelt thus, though 
of course the errors may be due to the same printer, cf. 
also Trollope D 3.149 Dukes’ sons . . a Duke's son j Thack 
V 254 to transact bargains with ladies’ maids . . . Send 
a lady’s maid to me (hut Trollope D 1 8 lady's maids) ) a 
tailor's account | thevr tailors’ accounts, etc. 

Jesperaen, Modem Eogllib Gmmm&r II IS 
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In the following lists a star draws attention to illog- 
ical forms or spellings 

7 . 42 . First we take those words, in which there 
IS a phonetic difference between the genitive singular and 
the genitive plural 

child. Sh R 3 V 3.262 your childrens children [ Thack 
V 295 child’s play | ib 407 many hundred fresh children’s 
voices I Thack P 2 30 children's dolls \ Carlyle S 63 the 
Entepfuhl children' s-games | ib 66 Entepfuhl child's-cul- 
ture* I Ward R 3 131 the child’s stocking she was knitting | 
a children’s hall. 

man^ woman'. Sh R2 I. 1.48 a womans warre* [in Her- 
ford’s ed paraphrased: a women’s quarrel] | ShAsI. 3 121 
in my heart Lye there what hidden iVomans feare there 
will I Ml J 921 ringing dead mens knels | Spect 536 the 
womens-men or beaus | Thack V 18 he is always com- 
municative in a man's party* \ ib 23 he was talkative in 
man's society* \ Thack P. 2 13 they had not much choice 
of man’s society* \ ib 2.242 womens hearts \ Sayce Introd 
1,205 a woman's dialect* exi.sted among the Arcadians, 
and “a woman's language*" is also said to exi.«t in Bengal j 
Outlook 12/6 09 366 There are mens ladies as there are 
ladies' men, and Jane Welsh is a man’s lady, enjoys 
men's society much more than the society of women I Gals- 
worthy (' 155 they would have smiled their woman's smile | 
Norris S 103 m her men’s clothes* she looked tall j il) 125 
sitting there in man's clothes and mans hoots, the pistol 
at her side | Stevenson B 1 47 he made me dress in these 
men’s clothes’, which is a deadly sin for a woman 

F N Scott, in The School Itevievs, June 1912, w rites “A 
considerable number of persons liate the plural form women, as 
being weak and whimpering, though the singular woman connotes 
for the same persons ideas of strength and nobility It is for 
this reason perhaps that woman''t building, woman’s college, woman's 
club, and the like, ha'e supplanted in popular speech the forms 
women's building, women's college, etc It is noteworthy also that 
in the titles of magazines and names of women’s clubs the singular 
in most instances has displaced the more logical pliiial ” 
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Compounds of man-. Ml F 153 Almame Rutters with 
their horsemens stones \ Thack P 1.286 at freshmen's wine 
parties | Mered H 6 a gentlemans school* [= a school for 
gentlemen] | GE A 179 in addition to their journey- 
man's work* 

Note that the sound of gentleman' s and gentlemen' s is gener- 
ally identical (3 11) 

wife: Caine S 1 205 we’ll not repeat their old wife's 
gossip* I Came M 388 the people produced their old wife's 
wisdom* [Observe that wives' here would give a different 
meaning] An old wives' tale may originally have con- 
tained the old genitive singular wives (wiues), as does a 
calves-head, see Morphology. 

thief: Thack P 2 314 that infernal little thieves' den', 
also e g. Mered E 100 

7 . 43 . In the following cases the sound of the gen 
sg and gen pi is identical 

Carlyle R 1.108 to quit the barren wasp's nest* of a 
thing (also GE Mm 1.60) ) Swinb L 86 a wasps’ nest | 
Kipl J 2.63 a hornet's nest* (also Stevenson T 43) | Ru 
S 1 373 bird’s nests* | Di D 507 marks like files’ legs ( 
Thack P 1 2 a lew crow’s-feet round about the eyes | 
Ritchie M 189 the grasshoppers’ concert | Collmgwood R290 
camels' -hair coats | Scott Iv 64 a chair decorated with two 
ass’s ears* | Beaconsf L 413 1 have paid with my heart’s 
blood 1 Ru Sel 1.484 their hearts’ blood j Bame T 187 a 
lorers’ quarrel | Mered E 220 a lover's quarrel* | ib 142 
one hears of lover’s quarrels* j Hamerton F 2.169 The 
army . is essentially a bachelor's profession* j ib 1. 65 
After taking their bachelor's degree | Hope Ch 17 chemists' 
drugs 1 Thack V 389 how many of you have surreptitious 
milliners' bills? \ Wright, ed of Sh Tw 90 Julia is dressed 
m boys’ clothes* \ Thack V 315 a most flourishing lady's 
physician* | ib 348 the celebrated Lady's doctor* | ib 513 
a professional lady's man* (also Mered E417; cf above 
woman’s man) | Caine M 143 we mustn’t live in a fool’s 

18 * 
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paradise 1 Masefield C 378 we were living in fools paradises | 
8 w NBG § 624 English sank almost into a mere peasanfs 
dialect* \ Benson D 59 she didn’t care two pins’ heads I id 
B 106 two grandfather’s clocks. 

f have found three spellings of dogs-ear (m books) : 
Sher. Riv I 2 dog’s-eared j Thack V 30 his dogs-eared 
pnmer | Jerome Nov. 11 dogs' -eared pages; also dog-ear 
is found 

‘7.44. What ia the plural of a stone’s throw as a measure 
of distance? Two stones' throw (Thack V 196 Rebecca and her 
husband were but at a few stones' throw of the lodgings | Gals- 
worthy C 263 within tioo stones' -ihtow of the club) is not logical, 
for the distance in which you can throw two stones is not double 
of that in which you can throw one, but two stones’- (stone's) throws 
is hardly found — Defoe R 2 114 within two musket shot of them | 
Kipl P 82 within three bowshots 


Number in Derivatives. 

7 . 5 . The form used as a starting-point in denva- 
tives 18 generally the smgular, even when the idea is 
plural, thus. 

-er' a ten-tonner . a three-master . a forty-pounder cannon 
(Kipl L 93) a two-mover (chess problem in two moves). 

-ed : a three-masted vessel . a three-legged stool the seven- 
hilled city . many - chtlded mother (Swinburne SbS 12). 
blue-eyed. 

-ful‘ fanciful (= full of fancy, or of fancies) .fitful . 
thankful. 

-less childless (without children, without a child) . 
friendless . toothless generally, but Bums has teethless . footless, 
also (obs ) feetless . penniless, very rarely penceless. 

-y: lousy. Here we have woodsy (rare) by the side of 
woody, and tricksy (Storm EPh 888 has a quotation from 
Goldsmith and two from Helen Mathers, to which might 
be added Sh Tp V. 1 226, Mered E 40) by the side of tncky 
(Kipling L 7, Doyle S 1.145). Sweet (in Storm) says; 
“tricky = cunning, tricksy full of tncks, playful”, while 
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Miss Soames says that tncksy is not English. With 
regai-d to newsy (see NED and Lehmann, Fhidyer 91) 
cf. 5.781 on news as a sg. 

Words with Numerical Relations. 

’S'.O. Some languages, besides the general plural, 
which relates to “more than one” mdefinitely, have one 
or more special plurals, relatmg to some definite number: 
two (dual), three (trial), etc. Anan languages originally 
had a dual, but m the mflexion of substantives only 
very few survivals were found even in the oldest English 
(where old dual forms have been traced in duru ‘door’, 
sculdru ‘shoulders’, breost ‘breasts’), and none are found 
in Modern Enghsh. 

Nevertheless, we find even now some words (besides 
the numeral two) which refer to two as distinct from one 
as well as from more than two, and on the other hand 
we have some words that refer to or mdicate a definite 
number as distinct from an indefinite number, as m which 
of them told you so? as compared with who told you so? 
We shall now deal with both these classes. 

Words Referring to Two 

First we have the word both as in both my 
sons, indicating that I have two, while all my sons would 
imply that I have more than two. In French, on the 
other hand, we have no word for both, but must say tous 
deux or tous les deux, or mes deux fils without tous 

While the pronouu both is never used in speakmg 
of more than two, the conjunction both very often is 
placed before more than two members (see NED both 
Bib), examples Ch A 2298 bothe hevene and erthe and 
see I Sh Ven 747 Both fauour, sauour, hew, and qualities j 
Mi PL 4 722 The God that made both Skie, Air, Earth 
& Heav’ii. 

7 . 721 » Secondly we have a series of pronominal 
words in ther (cf Latin uter, alter, Gr pdteros, etc): other, 
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either, neither, whether The relation to “two”, however, 
is not always strictly observed in PE. 

The Bufflx in these words is an old comparative sufix, cf. 
below on comparative There is an interesting illustration of 
the relation between such pronouns and comparatives in Finnish, 
where the word for 'both’, molemmat, has the form of a com- 
parative 

7 . 722 . Other originally was the ordinal corresponding 
to two and may still be considered as such in coni- 
biniitions like “his other arm”, “the other place’’ (in the 
House of Commons = the House of Lords, and vice 
versa; also = Hell, as opposed to Heaven) But soon 
other acquired an application sc wide and vague that the 
second had to take its place in the .''tiict signification of 
“No 2 ” as opposed to the first, the third, etc Another 
in “Have another cup” may mean a fointli, a fifth, etc. 
Examples of other in thi.s indefinite application: 

Sh R2 I 1.128 three paits The other part [= 
the last fourth] reseru’d I by consent | Spect 119 three 
. . one . another . the other ( Franklin 43 The 

two first weie the other was clerk to a merchant ! 
McCarth)^ 2 209 Thirteen of these (vessels) she burnt, and 
the other two were converted into cruisers | Ru C 1 in 
my other volumes | Steven.son B 79 the four who ; the 
other three came galloping up the road 

7 . 781 . Either as a pronoun is generally used of 
two only, though there is a tendency to use it about 
thiee, etc., probably because any is felt to be too inde- 
finite to be used where the number is still comparatively 
small. Examples : 

[Sh Com pi 306?] 1 Smollett (q) if I could be admitted 
into your service as house-steward, clerk, butler, or bailiff, 
for either of which places I think myself qualified ( Scott 
A 2 28 Dousterswivel . Sir Arthur . Oldbuck . . 

Thus each being wrapped in his own unpleasant rumi- 
nations, there was hardly a word said on either side | 
Austen P 449 Elizabeth, Kitty, and Darcy were to entertain 
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each other. Very little was said by either | Austen S 248 
he laid before me three different plans . do not adopt 
either of them | Di D l/il [three or four of us .J I 
soon became as skilful as either of the other boys | Ru 
S 1.465 nor does it appear in any way desirable that 
either of the three classes should extend itself | Hawth 
S 54 [three possibilities] In either case, . | Poe 216 

either of these numerous modes and motives could have 
been the actual one. 

The tendency thus seems to be towards establishing 
the same mutual relation between either and any as 
between each and every, or irhich and who, see 7.8 

Corresponding examples with neither Hardy F 339 
neither of the three was in a fit state to take charge of 
the waggon | Mcied T 81 Poet, novelist, essayist, dramatist, 
shall be ranked honourable m my Republic I am neither, 
but a man ot law 

7 , 732 . As a conjunction, exthei is freely used where 
there are more than two alternatives 

Sh Wiv V 1 4 there is diuinity in oddc numbers, 
either in natiuity, chance, or death | Meas III 2 149 either 
this IS enuic in you, folly, or mistaking | Jowett [NED] 
A narration of events, either past, present, or to come 

This is, perhaps, still more true of neither as a con- 
junction 

Sh Ado II 1 303 neither sad, nor sicke, nor merry, 
nor well 1 Ca'p III 2 22.5 I bane neyther wit nor woids, 
nor worth, Action, nor vtterance, nor the power of speech | 
Meas III 1 37 thou ha.st neithei heate, affection, liinhe, 
nor beaiUie | Meas V 177 neither maid, widow, nor wife 1 
Austen P 440 Neither duty, nor honour, nor gratitude 
has any possible claim on me No principle of either 
would be violated by my marriage | Neither fish, flesh, 
fowl, nor good red herring. 

7 . 741 . Whether as an niteriogative pronoun, meaning 
“which of two ” was evidently obsolescent ab 1600. It is 
found a few times in the AV, and pretty frequently in 
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Bacon (Bpgholm p 45 haa ten examples, among which 
one 18 adjectival, and one containa whelhersoever); in the 
19 th c. this whether is found only rarely as a biblical 
reminiscence : 

Matth 21.31 Whether of them twaine did the will 
of hiB father? | ib 23 17 whether is greater, the gold,- or 
the Temple? | ib 23 19 | Baoon Lett 4 329 collate those 
two sums, whether is the better? | Ru Art 193 neither 
may you suppose that between Turner’s eyes, and yours, 
there is any difference respecting which it may be disputed 
whether ot the two is right. 

Spenser and Ben Jonson use this whether of three. 
Faerie Q IV 9 1 all three kinds of love . . . doe disport the 
hart . Whether shall weigh the balance downe | BJo 
3 62 a question it were now, whether of u? three In 
pleasing him, claim the precedency can? 

7 . 742 , The transition from the pronoun whether 
to the interrogative adverb (or conjunction) is seen in 
comparing the two parallel passages- 

AVMalth 9,5 For whether is easier to say. Thy 
Binnes be forgiuen thee or to say, Anse, and walke? j 
Mark 2 9 "Whether is it easier to say^ etc 

Cp. also Ch B 3119 wher [= whether] shall I calle 
you niy lord daun John, Or daun Thomas, or elles daun 
Albon? — three alternatives I 

Shakespeare does not really use whether as a pronoun, 
but only in the transitional stage, in which we may analyze 
it at will as “which of two” or as a mere introductory 
word before a disjunctive question, in which whether now 
seems superfluous, cf Lat. utrum 

Sh Wiv III. 2 3 Whether had you rather lead mine 
eyes, or eye your masters heele.*^’ [wheie a comma after 
ralher would change one construction into the other] | 
All rv. 5 23 Whether doest thou prof esse thy selfe, [here 
the comma is in the folio] a knaue or a foole? | John 
1. 134 I Elliptical in Von 304 and Pilgr 188. Cf also 
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Pilgr 101 Was this a loner, or a letcher whether? [= . . . 
letcher? whether (was it?)] 

7 . 748 . In the conjunctional use of whether, no 
regard is now paid to the number of alternatives ; at first 
used only when followed by a single or, it is now very 
often used where no alternative is expressed (as already 
very frequently in Shakespeare, e g H4A III. 2 4 1 know 
not whether Heauen will haue it so), or again before 
three or more alternatives (as m Sh Sonn 37 For whether 
beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit. Or any of these all, 
or all, or more ) 

7 . 744 . As a pronoun which has taken the place 
of whether'. 

Sh Merch IV. 1.174 Which is the merchant heere^ 
and which the lew? | Lamb R 91 the 14 th of November 
1743 or 4, I forget which it was | Di D 345 Mrs. W., 
who was a large lady — or who wore a large dress. I don't 
exacth' know which, for I don’t know which was dress 
and which was lady | ib 492 I hardly know which was 
the better pleased, Traddles or I | Shaw 2 109 Pray are 
you flattering me or flattering yourself^ I dont feel quite 
sure which | Hope D 95 I stayed two hours — or two 
minutes, I foiget which | Hope K 232 he was bolder, or 
less scrupulous — which you will 

Even who may be used in questions comprising only 
two individuals, 

Mrs Browning A 225 Who’s stronger, He who makes, 
or He who mars? | Hewlett Q 57 Who is the doxy: Ar- 
ran or the lass? 

7 . 751 . I do not know whether the distinction 
made in most grammars between the reciprocal pronouns 
each other and one another, that the former implies only 
two, and the latter more than two persons, has at any 
period been observed consistently, anyhow it is not now. 

Examples in which the rule is observed 

Sh Hml II. 1.81 his knees knocking each other | Shaw 
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P 4 Americans and English ... to kill as many of one 
another as possible 

7.752. Examples contrary to the school rule: One 
another of two' 

Sh Wiv I 1 257 when wee are married, and haue 
more occasion to know one another [frequent in Sh and 
elsewhere] | Spect 584 the courts of two nations do not 
so much diflFer from one another | Spencer E 1.217 two 
men frequently seeing one another | Wells V 195 they 
regarded one another, each blinded to the other | ib 214 
For a time he and Mias Klegg contradicted one another. 

Hach other of more than two: 

Otway 171 were all mankind villains, They’d starve 
each other | Spect 583 various nations distinguished from 
each other by their customs | Franklin 27 Some people 

hallow’d to us . , but ... we could not hear so as 
to understand each other | Gibbon M 129 a number of 
remarks are heaped on each other without method | ib 
156 twenty ladies . at each other’s houses j Austen 
S 349 the family were again all restored to each other | 
Mernman S 78 a crowd of well-dressed men jostled each 
other ( lb 141 a dozen or more gentlemen, who gazed at 
each other. 

7.753. Therefore we frequently find each other and 
one another in the same sentence, simply by way of 
variety 

Franklin 113 the members should engage to afford 
their advice to each other in promoting one another’s 
interests . . . | Thack N 270 In such a history events 
follow each other without necessarily having a connection 
with one another 1 Hawth Sn 77 these two — who help 
one another along, and seem to be comforting and en- 
couraging each other | Shaw C 256 People that are fond 
of one another never have any difficulty; and people that 
hate each other never have any comfort j Noms 0 256 
the throng of guests . . tnpping upon each other . 
stepping over one another, getting behind each other | 
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Wells V 334 They were enormously pleaserl with one 
another, they found each other beyond measure better 
than they had expected — See also the story of the two 
Englishmen on the desert island, Sw'eet, Elementarb. 57 

7 . 761 . Between etymologically (OE hi-tuconum, hi- 
twSon ‘by two”) refers to tw'o, but it has been ‘‘from its 
earliest appearance, extended to more than two”; among, 
which refers to more than two, is now more vague, while 
between ‘‘is still the only word available to express the 
relation of a thing to many surrounding things severally 
and individually ’ (NED) When two or more woids are 
added by means of and, between must aljvays be used 
between (never among) A and B and C The original 
distinction is perhaps best retained in the signification 
“by the joint action of, shared in by”, as in Sh Err V. 

1 177 My master and his man . . Betweene them they 
will kill the coniurer | Hope Q 379 \\e’ve killed him 
among u*^, I and you and the people out there. 

But even here between often takes the place of among 

7 . 762 . By a natural ellipsis found in many lan- 

guages between may be used before one word in the 
singular if it is preceded by each or evenj (= between 
each . . and the next) Sh Pilgr 92 Betweene each kisse 

her othes of true loue swearing j Fielding T 1 115 between 
every stroke | Di T 2 279 with a shake of her head between 
eveiy rapid sentence 

7 . 771 . The comparative was originally used when 
two were compared, the superlative when more than two 
were referred to Thus in what is still considered the more 
dignified or literary usage 

Sh Merch II 1 32 If Hercules and Lychas plaie at 
dice Which is the bettei' man, the greater throw May turne 
by fortune from the weaker hand | ib III. 4 64 lie proue 
the prettier fellow of the two 1 Fielding T 2 238 two sons of 
which I was the younger \ Di D 492 I hardly know which 
was the better pleased, Traddles or I | Teiiii 562 Rome of 
Caesar, Rome of Peter, which was crueller? which was worse? 
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7.772. But apart from such set phrases as the 
lower Up, the upper end, the lower {and upper) classes, the 
natural tendency in colloquial speech is to use the super- 
lative in speaking of two, and this is found very frequently 
in good authors (ME quotations, see Matzner III 301 ; 
cf. also Baldwin, Infl. and Syntax of Morte d’Arthur § 44 ; 
Bogholm, Bacon 66; Franz, Sh.-Gr § 215 antn. 2; Storm, 
EPh. 707; Sweet, NEG § 2081). 

Examples of the superlative (which m Sh is more 
frequent than the comparative); 

Sh Merch II. 1.7 whose blood is reddest, his or 
mine | Mi SA 1155 whose God is strongest, thine or mine | 
Defoe R 2 22 two priests . . . the oldest man . . the 
younger priest | Goldsm 645 we’ll see which is strongest, 
you or I I By DJ 12 20 Malthus and Wilberforce — the 
last set free the Negroes I Scott Iv 190 the guest and the 
entertainer , although the former had probably fasted 
longest \ Austen E 5 She was the youngest of the two 
daughters | Austen S 333 I believe Marianne will be the 
most happy of the two | Qmncey 12 being of two evils by 
very much the least ] Beaconsf L 476 which is the most 
valuable companion, the volume th-it keeps him awake or 
the one that sets him a-slumbering? | Stevenson JHF 101 
the carpenter . . . the locksmith . . . but this last [= the 
latter] was a handy fellow (the last of two also Defoe 
G 49, 68, 99; Sweet NEG § 118 the first half . the 
last half) 

7 . 778 . Sometimes the comparative and the super- 
lative are used in speaking of the same rwo persons or 
things 

Sh H5 III 6 120 when leuitie and crueltie play for 
a kingdome, the gentler gamester is the soonest winner | 
Austen E 96 the elder [brother], whose temper was by 
much the most communicative, and who was always the 
greater talker 1 Came First B 59 a widow with two sons . . 
the younger son . . . the eldest son . 62 the younger 
son . .that elder son. 
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7.774. Inversely^ the comparative is sometimes 
found instead of the superlative in speaking of three, 
thus especially the latter 

By 555 leaving to the ravens, And wolves, and men 
—the fiercer of the three — Her myriads of fond subjects | 
Doyle B 42 the youngest of three brothers of whom poor 
Sir Charles was the elder || Scott Iv 72 excepting the Jew, 
the Mahomedans, and the Templar , the latter of whom . | 

Fox 1 153 letters from Trench, Carlyle, and Coleridge. 
That of the latter was as follows I Stevenson T 153 roof, 
walls, and floor. The latter stood in several places as 
much as a foot above the surface of the sand | Gosse F 145 
three orphan sisters, Ann, Mary Grace, and Bess, the 
latter lately married to a carpenter. 

7.775. In the following quotations, the latter is 
apparently used of more than two, but m reality we have 
a division mto two halves: 

Spencer Ess 2.338 the latter syllables of a long 
word I Doyle S 1.190 in the latter days of December. 

Words Referring to a Definite Number. 

7.8. AVhile in the ]ust mentioned cases we have a 
distinction between two and a higher number, we have 
elsewhere a distinction between a definite, limited number 
on the one hand, and a vague, unlimited number on the 
other. Thus each as opposed to every, which as opposed 
to who and what, and the Englishmen as opposed to the English, 

7.811. Evety IS etymologically = ever -f" each, OE 
Kjre + addition of ever makes every more uni- 

versal than the simple each. ‘'The form ever each, sur- 
viving in archaistic use till 16th c., was corrupted into 
every each . . . occas. used arch by recent writers" (NED). 
The ending' of evertch was weakened in MB; -eft disap- 
peared first before a consonant, and then everywhere, and 
soon the word was no longer felt as a compKiund of each ; 
every was felt to be more emphatic than each, and when 
Wyclif writes euery languor and eche sekenesse, Dr Bradley 
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(NED) explains it through “it being unnecessary to repeat 
the emphasis" In course of time the two words were 
differentiated, though the distinction is even now by no 
means always clearly observed (Cf on each instead of 
every Storm EPh 750, 767, 1038) 

If eve 7 -y individualizes if compared with all, so does 
each in a still higher degree; it singles nut where every 
unites. See for instance' 

Ml PL 8 342 Each bird and beast behold after thir 
kindes I lb 351 each bird stoop’d on his wing | Wordsw 
P4 19i) a narrow vale where each was known to all |) 
AV Gen. 16 12 his hand will be against every imn, and 
every mans hand against him. 

The difterencc is pretty clearly seen in the 
following quotations, where each and every are used in 
close* proximity: 

Caxton R 85 vnder every bi.storye the wordes were 
graueii that C7icry man myght vndorstande what eclie h'Storye 
was I Di D 455 at least one letter on each side every 
day I Maclaren A 54 he started on a survey of his farm . 
fiom field to field and into every corner ot each field j 
Besant First B 8 Every one wanted to write a senes of 
articles Each in turn proposed a series as if it was a 
new and striking idea | Poe 254 we not only o])ened 
every book, but we turned over every leaf m each volume | 
Holmes A 149 The saturation-point ot each mind ditfeis 
from that of every other j ib 247 he is inclined b\ nature 
to love each and every woman. Therefore it is that each 
woman virtually summons evei-y man to show cause wliy 
he does not love her | NP ’09 Er>eryhody was discussing 
routes with everybody else. Each was sure that he was 
going the only good w'ay j NP ’10 The fly is a danger 
which comes home to every family. And each family can 
do much to minimize the danger. 

But sometimes no apparent distinction is made in 
similar collocations, the two words being simply used for 
the sake of variety: 
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Mi C 311 I know each lane and every alley green I 
Wilde In 154 He will Peek for beauty in every age and 
in each school | Macdonald Fk 243 they had to deal with 
each day's difficulties as they could, every new day bringing 
its own changes. 

7 . 813 . Very frequently both words are collocated 
(each and every) for the sake of emphasis. 

Trollojie D 3 2 IS each and everyone there | Black F 
2.59 each and every day was one to be marked with a 
white stone | Holmes A 141 through the centre of each 
and every town or city | Jerome T 125 that anything any 
of the seven could do for her, ea^h and every w'ould be 
delighted to do. 

7 . 814 . Each may refer to only two persons or 

things (and is then a synonym of either), while every al- 
ways implies more than two. 

Franklin 77 because I would not give an unkind 
preference to either, I took half of what each had offered | 
Wordsw 214 both he [W Scott] and I, without either of 
us knowing that the other had taken up the subject, 
each wrote a poem m admiration of the dog’s fidelity | 
Di D 581 each knew that the other liked him 

7 . 815 . Each very frequently is followed by of 

(each of us, etc ) Formerly every was used in the same 
manner (Sh As V 4 178 euery of this happie number, 

and Ant 1 2 38 are the only places in Sh , Defoe, see 

NED), and this may still be found in legal documents 
But every one of is a frequent combination {one is the 
numeral, not the ‘prop’ word); it resembles each of in 
referring to a definite number, but does not specialize in 
quite the same way as earJi 

^ Sh Tw II. 5.153 euery one of these letters are in my 
name ] AV Luke 16 5 hee called euery one of his lords 
detters vnto him (Rev V he called each one of his lord’s 
debtors) | Defoe R 2 146 and 209 | Di X 19 the air was 
filled with phantoms Every one of them wore chains | 
Ru P 3 24 every one of Maurice’s disciples took what 
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views he chose || Gardiner H 216 Uvery one of these three 
claimants was an English baron I ALang Ess 127 every 
one of a man’s books cannot be his masterpiece ( McCarthy 
2.610 Russia had set her heart upon recovering every 
single one of the advantages j Shaw M 9 She'll commit 
every crime a respectable woman can, and she’ll ]U8tify 
everyone of them. 

7 . 821 . With regard to the interrogative pronouns, 
which asks for one (or more) out of a definite number 
(cf whether above), while who and what ask indefinitely. 

"Who waa the murderer, and tohat was the inatrument 
he uaed ?" implies that we are in complete ignorance as to both 
facts "Which waa the murderer and tchtch weapon did he use?” 
implies that two or more particular persons are suspected of 
the murder, and that the murderer is supposed to have used 
one of two or more particular instruments The question is 
which of these individuals waa the criminal and which of these 
instruments was his instrument." G B Carpenter, Princ of 
Engl Gr 1898, p 87 — In whai part of London does he live? 
n we were here to say "In which part”, this would imply a 
much more definite division of Loudon into separate parts than 
is found in actual fact 

Which do you like best, tea or cofiFee? I Which way 
shall we turn? [i.e. to the right or to the left?] | Which 
of 3 'ou has seen him? [cf. Who has seen him?] | BJo 
1.53 I am a knave, if I know what to say, What course 
to take, or which way to resolve | Di N 322 m favour of 
one of them. Then the question arose, which one it could 
be 1 Wilde H 92 he only knew two airs, and was never 
quite certain which one he was playing | Gissmg B 38 De- 
luge? growled Mr G What deluge? Which deluge? | O’Rell 
JohnB 202 Let the religion be good or bad, no matter 
which it IS, or what it is, it is better than none at iU 
[Here which == which of the existing religions; and what 
is quite indefinite = of what quality, or contents]. 

7 . 822 . Which, accordingly, is necessary before a 
partitive of, though who of is found now and then, in 
Thack V 30 “Who amongst us is there that does not 
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recollect similar hours of childish grief?" us means "all 
men”, and the question therefore is really indefinite. 

Other instances of who and what, where we should 
expect which-. Mrs Browning A 225 Who’s stronger, He 
who makes, or He who mars? [ Poe 664 Of all melan- 
choly topics, what is the most melancholy? 

In ordinary conversation, such questions as this 
“What will you have, beer or wine?” are very common, 
because the speaker has not, at the moment when he 
starts asking, realized that the choice is limited. 

7.SS3. In the genitive, no distinction can be made, 
whose being everywhere used. 

Sh Merch II. 1 7 whose blood is reddest, his or 
mine | Ant II. 3.16 whose fortunes shall nse higher, 
Caesars or mine? ( Mi S 1155 whose God is strongest, 
thine or mine | Dryden 6.230 If I come singly, you an 
armed guest, The world with ease may judge whose cause 
IS best 

7.824. What one (with of) is sometimes used (in 
US only) instead of which (or rather beanng the same 
relation to which as every one to each)- 

Poe 665 by quoting (we will not say whence — from 
what one of her poems) — a few verses | ib 660 Of the 
innumerable efiPects, or impressions of which the soul is 
susceptible, what one shall I select? | Royce R 5 of these 
diverse races, what ones are the superior and what ones 
are the inferior races? What race or races ought to rule? 
What ones ought to yield to their natural masters? To 
which one of these races has God ordained the final 
sovereignty of the earth? Which of these types of men 
is really the human type? Cf. on a different use of 
what one 10 63. 

7.825. As what is asks about the quality (descrip- 
tion, contents, etc ) of a thing (What is love, a star, etc.), 
whwh VI IS often used when information is wanted about 
the name of something, even if the group indicated by 
which is not very precise or definite: 

JespeTsen, Modern Englisn GiHuimar TI 14 
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Thack N 462 Which is that star? [= What star is 
that?] I Ridge L 91 which were the six principal rivers 
of England? 

Note that the (recent) distinction between who and which 
as relative pronouns referring respectively to persons and to 
things 13 quite different from that observed between the inter- 
rogative pronouns , in the following quotation from Chaucer it 
seems as if which was used in concordance with the rule for 
the interrogative pronouns and was made relative only by the 
addition of that A 796 And which of you that bereth him best 
of alle, Shal have a soper 

7 . 91 . Adjectives as principals in the plural (chap- 
ter XI) with the denote a whole class the poor = "everybody 
poor ', while the poor ones is a limited plural = such 
among those mentioned as are poor there were several 
artisans at the meeting; the poor ones . . Thus also the 

Irish IB more comprehensive (= the whole Irish nation) 
than the Irishmen, for instance in Ward M 127 We have 
had a nasty scene in the house [of Commons] with the 
Irishmen Cf also those present — the present ones ( Who did 
itl The poor. \ Which of them did if* The poor ones) 

7 . 912 . We may finally give the following survey 
of words with numerical relations 


indefinite number. 

A definite number 

Two 

all 

all 

both pron 

— 

both conj 

both conj 

every 

each 

(either) pron 

any 

any (either) 

either pron 

none, no 

none, no 

neither pron 

— 

neither conj. 

neither conj. 

— 

one another 

each other 

who, what 

which 

(whether f) 

superlative 

superlative 

comparativ e 

among 

among 

between 

the Irish 

the Irishmen 

— 

the poor 

the poor ones 

— 
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Chapter VIII. 
Substantives. 


8 . 11 . As already indicated (1 31) the ditfcient paits 
of speech are marked off by formal cntena. The chief 
criteria by which substantives as such are distinguished 
from other parts of speech, are the formation of the 
plural by means of the endings, etc., enumerated in 2 21, 
and the formation of a genitive in ’s. Neither of these 
criteria, however, is absolute and applicable to all sub- 
stantives; there are some substantives ivhich form no 
plural, and there are a great many substantives from 
which a genitive is never formed. As a third critenon 
might be mentioned the capability ot taking an (adjective) 
adjunct, especially when a word can take one oi the 
articles the and a before it, we seldom hesitate to leckon 
it among substantives. 

8.1i2. On the other hand we are not entitled to call 
a word a substantive merely because it can be used as a 
principal (1 31) The distinction is often overlooked, and 
in many instances it is obscured by the cunent grammatical 
terminology, in which phrases like ‘standing as a substan- 
tive’ or ‘in substantival function’ are loosely used of pro- 
nouns, adjectives, and adverbs employed as principals In 
NED, for example, the word there (11) is called a sub- 
stantive, not only in sentences like “theie is no ‘here’ 
nor ‘there’,” in which it is a quotation substantive (8 2), 
and like ‘‘Motion requires a here and a there”, in which 
it has become a real substantive, as seen especially by 
the plural in the quotation “In the Space-field he in- 
numerable other theres” , but it is also called a substan- 
tive in “over against there”, “from there”, and “He left 
there last night ’, in which cases there retains its proper 
adverbial force and signification though used as a prin- 
cipal (object of a preposition or a verb) If we were 

14 * 
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to call there in these combinations a substantive, to be con- 
sistent we should call the group behind the old oak a sub- 
stantive in the combination “from behind the old oak” and 
between two OTid three thousand another in “he left between 
two and three thousand” • in my system they are simply 
group principals. 

8.13. The formal distinction between substantives 
and adjectives is more pronounced in English than in 
any other language of the same family; this is due to 
the fact that while most of the OE endings in substan- 
tives and adjectives have be^ obliterated in course of 
time {-e, -a, -an, -um, etc.), the onlv endings that were 
strong enough to hold their own, were those containing 
an s, while these sendings were even extended to 
most of the ‘stems’ which did not possess them ori- 
ginally. Now, the plural ending OE -as, ME -es, was 
not at all found m the adj'ective inflexion, and the 
genitive ending OE -es, ME -es was much rarer in ad- 
jectives than in substantives and could therefore disappear 
analogically from adjectives when most of the other ad- 
jective endings bad been merged into a non-sigiiificant -e, 
accordingly when this -e was lost, adjectives came to have 
only one form, while most substantives had -s both in 
the genitive and in the plural. 

8 . 14 . In the following instances, therefore, the words 
m s are substantives, and those without that plural end- 
ing adjectives, the former have a more specialized sig- 
nification, though this 18 not equally obvious in all the 
examples: heathen roughs | rough heathens | Sh H5 III 5 10 
Normans, but bastard Normans, Norman bastards ( Wilde 
L 152 Millionaire models are rare enough; but, by Jove, 
model millionaires are rarer still ] NP '09 There is a large 
number of student athletes , there is a much smaller number 
of athletic students ] Gissing G 214 the most intimate [notice 
mos<] of her intimates received little hints | Ru P 1 260 
he looked for subordinates who would be subordinate for 
ever.— Note also in the sg the distinction made m Gals- 
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worthy M 24 Having been a Conservative Liberal in politics 
till well past sixty, it was not until Disraeli’s time that 
he became a Liberal Conservative. (The pi would be re- 
spectively Conservative Liberals and Liberal Conservatives). 
— Chesterton, most official Liberals wish to become 
Liberal officials. 

8 . 15 . Substantives are either substantives proper, 
which are always substantives, or words belonging to some 
other part of speech (or word-groups), which have been 
turned into substantives, often enough only for the nonce. 

8 . 10 . To substantives proper belong also substan- 
tives derived from verbs, even if they have in P*resent 
English no ending to distinguish them from the verb 
itself. A move, a drive, a find are in every respect just 
as good substantives as a motion or a movement, etc ; and 
it is not quite correct to speak, as is often done, of the 
'faculty English possesses of using verbs as substantives’ 
Love 1 .S not a verb ‘used ns a substantive’, but represents 
the OE subst. lufu, which in old times was distinct in 
form from the verb lujian, though in course of time the 
two have lost their distinctive endings, the one is as much 
a substantive, and the other a verb as in the oldest period, 
and the same distinction bolds true also of words winch 
have been formed in recent tinic.s on then analogy, see 
Growth p 166ff. 

But in other instances we are justified in speaking 
of words of other classes being turned into substantives. 
(See 8 2 — 8.5). And we have also groups and parts of 
words that have become independent substantives (8 6 — 8 9) 
Cf. also on the whole 2 3 — 2.5 

Quotation Words. 

8 , 121 . Any word, and any word-group, may be turned 
into a substantive by being taken in the sense ‘the 
word . ’ (or ‘the phrase, sentence .’) That these 

quotation-substantives, as I have termed them, are real 
substantives, appears especially from the possibility of 
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forming a plural from them, of which many examples 
are given in 2 48. 

A few examples of the singular will suffice here 
the second ruin might easily be misread as run | Austen 
M 277 At last — it seemed an at last to Fanny's nervous- 
ness, though not remarkably late — he began . | Shaw 

D 197 she would go from her home without mth-yovr- 
leave or by-your-leave. 

Here also belong a farewell and an I 0. U. = I owe 
you, i e. a memorandum of debt (eg Di D 499). 

8.22. Pronouns may be used as quotation-substan 
tives as in* Sh All’s 11. 1.81 write to her a loue-lme 
What her is this? | Tenn Becket I. 1 It much imports 
me I should know her name What her^ The woman 
that I followed hither | Smedley F 2 19 so he left her 
there ‘And who may her be?’ inquired Freddy, setting 
grammar at defiance j Kipl S 116 They use the editonal 
'we' There is great virtue in that 'we. 

8 . 23 . A special kind of quotation -word is found 
in the colloquial (J don’t care) a damn (Came P 66) or 
a hang (Ward D 2.12, Vachell H 172, James S 128). 

8 . 24 . The names of some games are quotation - 

words containing an imperatival sentence: hideand-seek | 
catch I hop-skip-and-jump (applied to handwriting in Caine 
C 247) Cf also a poem by Norman Gale. Love played 
at Catch- me-if-yov-Can In Mary's eyes . . . Love played at 
Ktss-me-^f-you-Dare On Mary’s lips . . Love played at 

Find-me-if-you-May In Mary’s breast, 

8 . 25 . The following I take also to be cases of 
quotation-words; they contain an imperative, or very fre- 
quently two joined imperatives, or an imperative-sentence 
(with the verb in the ‘subjunctiA u ), and are preceded by 
if IS {here is) or if is a case of Kipl L 238 It’s a toss-up 
whether she comes again or not | also Mered E 178,343 \ 
here’s cut and-come again (Swift P, etc ) 1 Lamb E2 VII 
It was hit or miss with him | Ausfen M B1 I thought it 
would be only ask and have ] Hughes T 2 148 It was 
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tmck and go \ Darwin L 1.259 it was devd take the hind- 
most who should get out first | Caine M 260 if I hadn’t 
had a stick that day, it would have been Heaven help 
the pair of us | Came C 81 It is a case of put a penny in 
the slot, and out comes the word of command | Hemck M 121 
it’s dog eat dog in our business (also ib 148) — Cf. also 
Pinero Q 31 It was a genuine case of done with the 
old life 

8 . 26 . From these quotation-words may develop 
regular words, thus give-and take; the quotation is still 
obvious in Hughes T 2.19 it is henceforth to be all give 
and no take; but has been forgotten m Ward R 3 14 
under all this delicate give and take both suffered j Ward 
E 158 an hour's walking mixed with the give and take 
of explanations on both sides | Collingwood R 192 the 
friendly give and take of a wide acquaintance Thus also 
cut-and-thrust ‘a hand-to-hand struggle’ 

Adjectives. 

8 . 3 . Adjectives are very frequently turned into 
substantives, as shown by the formation of a plural in s 
and of a genitive in ’s, see ch IX A specially note- 
worthy case is the one that is used as a ‘prop-word’, see 

ch X. 

Pronouns. 

8 . 41 . Pronouns may be turned into substantives 
Thus (formerly frequently) he = ‘male being’, she = ‘fe 
male’ : Bale T 1439 I am non other, but even the very 
he I Sh Tw I 5.259 Lady, you are the cruell’st shee 
alive I As III. 2.10 carue on euery tree The faire, the 
chaste and vnexpressiuc shee j Cymb I. 3 29 the shees of 
Italy I Swift 3 341 the Hees would fight with the females * 
Phillpotte M 40 (and often) a she 

In the 19 th and 20 th c it is often the objective 
case that is used thus substantively; Trollope D 1.94 that 
other him is the person she loves ] ib 94 reference to 
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some him ( Gilbert Ong Plays 1884 129 (vg) Mr, Pitz 
Partington shall introduce him — It ain’t a him, it’s a her | 
Roosevelt NP ’13 IJe feels, as though that child was 
not the present him, individually, but an ancestor 

8 . 42 . In this way we have substantivized (Carlyle 
S 132) the THOU and (ib. 39) that strange THEE of 
thine, and with special frequency in more or less philo- 
sophic style the pionoun of the first person, either in the 
nominative form as in: WardD 3 86 Was there any law — 
any knowledge — any J? | L Morns Poet Works 121 And 
the I is the giver of light, and without it the master 
must die | Jeffenes H 35 If, when I die, that T’ also dies, 
still even then I have had the exaltation of these ideas 
— where the substantival character is shown by the ad- 
junct and by the use in the verb of the third-person 
form, — or in the accusative form, as in Carlyle S 35 Who 
am I; what is this ME? | ib 37 our ME the only reality | 
ib 92 a certain orthodox Anthropomorphism connects my 
Me with all Thees in bond of Love | Ru Sel 1 503 But 
this poor miserable Me\ j Mered E 489 the miserable 
little me to be taken up and loved after tearing myself 
to pieces ' 

An English friend once told roe about a clergyman who 
in one of his sermons spoke constantly of your tmmortal I, but 
was sadly misunderstood by the congregation, who did not see 
why the eye should be more immortal than any other part of 
the body. It is perhaps to avoid such misinterpretations that 
the Latin form is sometimes used, as in Thack P 3 3C3 every 
man here has his secret ego likely 

When the pronoun is preceded by an adjective, it Is 
sometimes inflected in the usual way (poor / had sent a hundred 
thousand pounds to America, would you kill poor me^ and 
similar examples are quoted by Storm EPh 208, note), but in other 
places we find it treated like a substantive: 8h Bonn 72 vpon 
deceased I | Cor V 3 103 to poore we. Thine enmities most 
capitall. 

8 . 431 . Another pronoun which iil certain appli- 
catioDB has become a Bubetantive, is self Here only a 
rapid sketch of some features of the development of self 
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can find its place In OE the usual construction is that 
of an independent pronoun (as still in Danish): Ic sylf 
hit eom, or tc . . self, from an early period it became 

usual to attach it to a dative: Oros 200.33 Nero gestod 
him self on pffim hiehstan torre This is still surviving m 
himself and herself, but from an early period the latter 
form might be taken by the linguistic instinct to contain 
the possessive her, and then self would be taken as a sb 
As early as .ffilfred we find self with a possessive of the 
third person plural: Oros 186 7 paet he heora self onseon 
nolde These two circumstances, and perhaps others of 
a more intricate character, led to the formation of myself 
and thyself, which replaced me self, the(e) self. In the 
plural we find self (or selve(n), which was also a sg form, 
■<[ selfum, selfa), whether preceded by a dative or a pos- 
sessive, see for instance Ch E 108, where three MSS have 
"that we Ne coude nat vs self deuysen how”, and three 
MSS have our self. In the third person them {hem) self 
(or selvev) was used up to the end of the 16 th c. In 
the 16 th c the forms with selves begin to appear (More 
U generally themself es, but 227 themself e , the 2 d ed some- 
times has themselues) In the 17 th and the beginning of 
the 18th c (Shakespeaie, Addison, Swift) self is printed 
as a separate word when preceded by a possessive (my 
selfe, your selfe, her selfe, our selues, your selucs, also it 
selfe), but the forms with a dative are printed a.s one word 
{himselfe, themselues). Though himself, themselves have al- 
ways been the literary and standard forms, hissdf and 
thevraelves have been, and are still, frequent in vulgar 
speech (see for instance Pegge, Anecd. 181, Shaw C 197 
Billy dont look half pleased with hisself | id P 222 their- 
selves) By the side of the more natural oneself the form 
one’s self is by no means rare in printed literature ; Ad- 
dison Spect no 163 corrects one self in the 2d ed. into 
ones self. 

8 . 432 . If we look at these forms from the ety- 
mological point of view, we must say that whenever self 
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is preceded by a possessive, and whenever the pi selves 
occurs, we have the sb. But grammatically we must say 
that each of the forms myselj, {thyself), himself, herself, 
oneself, itself, otirself, ourselves, youiself, yourselves, them- 
selves 18 now one indivisible pronoun ; in particular the 
form themselves cannot be analyzed into them + a eb selves 
But apart from these we have a real sb self, pi selves in 
the following cases 

8 . 433 . First when there is an adjective between 
the possessive and self, as in Sh LL II 151 your faire 
selfe I lb V 1.120 your sweet self | ib V. 2.818 my 
wofull selfe | R3 I. 2 80 thy cursed selfe | ib III. 1 63, 
m 7 195 I Tp I 2.132 etc. j Sh Cy III. 4.160 woman 
it pretty selfe ( AV 1 Pet 2 24 who his own selfe bare 
our sinnes. 

Thus also in modern poets, though not in natural 
speech In Alabama, however, people say his fool self 
(Payne 284) 

A special case is with numerals Franklin 202 
between our two selves | Di Do 363 F and D , represent- 
ing, in their two selves, all the other mourners | Lowell 
304 forgotten by all but their half-dozen selves. 

8 . 434 . In the second place, self is a sb when it 
18 put in the genitive case, as already in OE: jElfric 
(Cook’s First Book 197) [Satan] wolde bfion him self on 
his selfes anwealde | Sh R3 IV. 4.421 if your selfes re- 
membrance wrong your selfe ] Sh Err II. 2.125 thy deere 
selfes better part. — This now is completely obsolete 

8 . 435 . Third, self is a sb when it is preceded by 
the genitive of a substantive, this is obsolete though still 
used now and then by poets Greene F 8 140 unto Cyrus 
self I Sh Cor II. 2 98 Tarquins selfe | H8 I 1 42 actions 
self (not very common in Sh) | Keats 2 131 Sorrow more 
beautiful than Beauty’s self i ib 1.72 dear as the 
temple’s self | Hewlett Q 47 Betis, whose ancestor was 
Brutus’ self 
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In a slightly different way in Darwin L 1.374 a child, 
whose parents and self I well knew (not natural) 

8 . 430 . A fourth use of the sb self is the philo- 
sophical as in Spencer (NED) if it is the true self 
which thinks, what other self can it be that is thought 
of? I Conder (ib) Self does not come and go, it abides 

8 . 441 . The pronouns ending in -body and -thing 
are sometimes turned into substantives The compounds 
with body are often used with the signification ‘a person 
of distinction or rank'* 

Beaconsf L 85 he seemed to know everybody who 
was anybody | Trollope D 2 15 everybody had been asked, 
— who was anybody | ib 2 60 Is he, — is he — just anybody? 
He IS a very great deal | .Terrold C 37 I’m threatened 
to be made nobody of in my own house | ib 54 to think 
yourself hobody isn’t the way to make the world think 
anything of you. 

But it IS only when in this signification an article 
IS added in the singular or when a plural is formed that 
the word becomes a substantive (NED from 1601) 

Jerrold C 78 you thought yourself a somebody || Mrs 
Browning A 162 some five hundred nobodies | Thack V 229 
there was everybody that every one knew, and only very 
few nobodies in the whole room | Trollope D 2 61 they are 
nobodies \ Gallon H 46 many men who havj succeeded as 
statesmen, would have been nobodies had they been born 
in a lower rank of life | Kipl J 1.33 as though ye w'ere 
somebodies 

This IB different from the substantival employment of 
somebody (as a quotation-word) in Mered H 210 Somebody drove 
me to Fallowheld Who was the somebody'* 

8 . 442 . Something and nothing become substantives 
when they tak^ the indefinite article with or without an 
adjective or when they form a regular plural, the sense 
is comparable to that of a somebody, a nobody 

Goldsm 627 he wanted a something — a consequence of 
form — a kind of a — I believe the lady perceives my mean- 
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ing 1 Austen M 202 there would be a something to do | 
ib 378 at length a something like composure succeeded | 
Thack N 398 a something embittered her ) Hope D 36 of 
course there was a something | Mered E 84 it informed 
him of a something in her character that might have sug- 
gested to Mrs. J her phrase | Stevenson V 42 you 
have a something in you loveable and worth preserving. 

The same with an adjective before it (NED from 1577): 
Fielding T 1.274 if I have taken a little something now 
and then | Di Do 33 promise me to take a little something 
warm before you go to bed | ib 196 Mr Toots had a 
filmy something in his mind | Thack E 2 44 a prophecy 
that a wonderful something was about to take place . . 
he owned that the great something he had been engaged 
upon had failed utterly | Carlyle R 1.77 he did not know 
very much, though still a good something 

Somethings (NED from 1642): 

Pope 366 the Chaos dark and deep, Where nameless 
somethings in their causes sleep | Lowell 304 we’re the 
American somethings or other. 

8 . 448 , Nothing as a subst 

Sh Mids V 16 the poets pen giues to airy nothing 
a locall habitation And a name [ Sheridan 246 what he 
has done for me has been a mere nothing | Fielding T 4 50 
such a woman as this, with her little, her nothing of a 
fortune I Austen M 131 it is a nothing of a part, a mere 
nothing II Tenn 725 What did you ask her? Some daily 
something-nofhmg 

In the plural • 

Sh All II. 5.33 vses a known truth to passe a thou- 
sand nothings with | Austen P 91 pompous nothings | Carlyle 
G 6 what says the letter? Kind nothings | Benson D 34 
a few polite nothings | Stevenson V 17 the thousand and one 
nothings of the day and hour 

8 . 444 . Everything, too, may be used (half humor- 
ously) m the pi, I quote from the NED- there were 
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rum everythings | Ru ; PaterU everythings going of themselves 
everywhere. 

8.445. Similar, though not quite the same uses, 
are found with anything: 

Di D 645 he had no mother — no anything m the way 
of a relative | Ru Sel 1 261 if he can do anything but put 
his hat off and on, and give words of command, the 
anything must, at all events, have something to do with 
the barracks. 


Adverbs. 

8.51. Adverbs are sometimes turned into substan- 
tives As once = ‘one time’, it may take this or that 
examples m NED from the 14th c on): Sh H6A V 3 12. 
Helpe me this once | Stevenson M 46 . . . but once 
That once he had passed dryshod | ib 168 bear with 
Felipe this once 

For then once (ME for then ones), in which then 
IS OE dative ^sem, has been metanalyzed into for the 
nonce, which is no longer felt to be connected with 07»ce. 

Once may be the object of a preposition , cf. besides 
the familiar at onc^ also for once (NED from 15 th c. on) 
as in Gissing B 437 for once that I feel tenderly, I have 
a hundred fierce moods, and m once (rare, not in NED) 
as in Jerome T 38 Guessed it in once. But this does 
not necessarily make it a substantive (8 12) 

8.5J®. A dovm is used in recent language (slang?)' 
Shaw C 78 if she keeps a down on me for what I said 
to her — What is a down? A grudge? — Yes Something 
of that sort. — Colonial, it is not? — Yes, I believe I picked 
it up in the agonies [ Kipl S 80 He has a down on King 
for something or other. 

Ups and downs are usual m the sigmfication ‘upward 
and downweird movements’, as in Mrs Brownmg A 35 
such ups and downs | Shaw D 11 by ups and downs | 
Doyle P 222 I’ve had ups in my life, and I have had 
downs. 
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8 . 53 . Similarly the tns and outs = ‘the inner and 
outer details’, as in Conway C 132 he knew all the ins 
and outs of every plot or political event. In a different 
sense the ins = ‘those in power' and the outs ‘those out 
of power' as in Goldsmith 639 I have been dreaded both 
by ins and outs | Ward M 144 stiff with the angry vir- 
tue of the “ins”, denouncing the faction of the “outs”. 

Miss Austen uses the outs and not outs (P 42) of*lhe 
girls who have, or have not, been introduced into society. 

In still another sense we find in Amr NP '05 the 
Armenians are at outs with the Government. 

8 . 54 . Iiiste.ad of the fors and agamsts (NED from 
19th e) it IS more usual to say the pros and ions. 

8 . 55 . An aside = a remark made ‘aside’, as in 
Came (/ 153 mysterious asides about a fnend being a 
friend 

8 . 56 . in philo.sopiucal language adieihs ot time, 
etc , are often made into substantives . leffcries H 34 I 
dwell this moment in the eternal Now that has ever been 
and will be | Hawth S 174 throughout the long hereafter | 
Cf also Barrie T 106 in the long ago (ib 126, 369) 

8 . 57 . Thus also interrogatory adverbs; Scott A 2 15 
“You must tell me the lohen — the where — the how ” “The 
when was at midnight — the where, in the ruins — the how, 
was by a nocturnal experiment ” | Swinb L 274 the how 
I was bent on making out | James S 8 having forgotten 
the connection, the uhcncc, whither and why of his guest. 

8 . 58 . Though this very now (Hawthorne 1.420) is 
only a strengthened now (subjunct), nou is here treated 
like a sb (cf. this very moment). Thus also now and then 
in every now and then (frequent, e.g. Hope Q 12); cf also 
the rarer every here and there (Stevenson B 39) 

8 . 59 . Other unclassified substantives from adverbs 
are seen in' Sh WT III. 3 61 m the heiweene | Carlyle 
R 1.23 he handed it her by way of over and above j 
Hawth Sn 11 Again, however, and again, and yet other 
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agains, she could not help turning her head to the win- 
dow I (heard:) will by and by do? | the ayes have it. 

Type Pick-pocket. 

8 . 61 . A (formless) verb plus its object (without any 
article) may be made into a substantive. So far as I 
know, these formations are entirely unknown to Old Eng- 
lish, whereas they abound in all the Romance languages: 
It. bacia-mano, passa-tempo, spazza-camino , Sp. basa-manos, 
corta-plumas, cumplc-aiios , Fr couvre-chef (whence kerchief), 
It-cou, fai-ndant, crevc-ccBur, porte-plume, ttre-bouchon, guerit- 
tout, etc See on these formations Diez, Gramm d. roman, 
spr 4ed. II 438; Darmesteter, Formation des mots com- 
poses, 1875, p. 146 ff, and Dictionnaire general § 204, 
Osthoff, Das verbum m der nominalcomposition, 1878, 
p 236 ff The form of the verb is generally the impeia- 
tive (cf Lat, facsimile, etc ), though often perhaps it 
is merely the bare verbal stem When such compound « 
begin to make their appearance in ME, they seem to l>e 
modelled on the French formations, but in English it is 
quite immaterial whether we take the verb to be in the 
imperative or in the crude-stem form In Chaucer we 
find picke-purse, lette-qame ‘spoil-sport’, in Langland ciitte- 
pors. pike-porse, pike-herneis, and the number of these 
words rapidly increases so that in Shakespeare we find 
at least 25 of them 

8 . 62 . We may divide these formations into two 
classes according as they denote persons or inanimate 
objects, though the distinction is not always sharp, some 
words being used in both classes. 

To the first class, at any rate mainly, belong such 
words as 

break-vow, Sh John II 1 569 that dayly breake-voiv j 
carry-tale Sh | cut-purse Sh | cut-throat Sh | do-nothing^ Haw- 
thorne Sn 68 I find-fault Sh | kill-courtesy Sh ‘a rude fel- 
low’ I kill-devil Marl F 412 I should be cald kill diuell | 
know-nothing \ lack-bread Sh | lack-brain Sh | lack-land, John 
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Lackland 1 lack-lalin f ( lack-linen Sh | lack-love Sh j maker- 
peace Sh I pick-pocket I pick-purse Sh | piclc-thanks Sh | tun- 
the-kedge, Stevenson B 19 j sawbanes, nickname for a sur- 
geon, e g Stevenson JHP 7 | * scape-gallows Di N 544 [ 
scatterbrain, Caine C426 What a scatterbrain I ami | Shake- 
speare I spendthrift Sh | spoil-sport, Shaw 2 313 Dont let us 
be spoil-sports | tell-tale Sh Merch V. 1.123 we are no 
tell-tales | tell-irufh Swift PC 179 j tum-coat Sh ] turn-key | 
turn-spU I toss-pot Sh j want-wit Sh. 

Cf. also Sh LL V. 2 463 Some ‘carry-iale, some please 
man, some slight zanie. Some mumble-neu-es 

These formations are generally more familiar than 
such formations as peace-maker, and they often seem 
to originate in an ironical imperative (see Bagholm, 
ESt 44 94). 

9 . 63 . To the second class, or words denoting in- 
animate objects, we may reckon the followmg compounds 

be-aU Sh Macb 17 5 this blow Might bo the be all 
and the end all, cf also Di Do 193 | breakfast, cf. for 
the pronunciation [brekfost] 1. 4 36 and 9.212 j break- 
neck Sh I breakwater \ caickfly, of plants, see NED, from 
1597 1 catchpenny | hold-all, e.g Kipl J 2 108 | kiU-time, 
Caine C 274 such holy kdl-times as going to church | 
make-imrth Mrs Browning A 106 ( make-rime Rossetti’s ed 
of Adonais 101 one of the least tolerable instances of 
make-rhyme \ makeshift. The 8 79 foolish makeshifts | 
pastime | pack-lock Sh | save-all. Swift T 70 that useful 
instrument, a save-all [ scare-crow Sh. | stop-gap | sioeep- 
stake(s) in Sh soopstake. 

The term dreadnought was ongmally formed to denote 
a person, but now it is best known as the name of a 
type of battleship 

On the plural of these words see 2.45; on adjuncts 
formed on the same pattern 14.7. 

9 . 64 . In one case the ongmal mode of composition 
has evidently been forgotten, namely in hangman. We 
had the old hangdog ‘a man who hanged dogs’, as in 
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Swift J 155 1 dined privately with a hang-dog in the 
City, and hangman was formed in the same manner, 
man being the object of hang, we should in vain search 
for parallels to the other possible explanation: 'a man 
who hangs’, as if we had a word hake-man = baker. But 
the pronunciation [hae^man] instead of [-mten] seems to 
indicate that man ceased early to be felt as the object, 
and the recent formation hang-woman ‘a woman who per- 
forms the function of a hangman' (NED, two newspaper 
quotations) points in the same direction. 

8.65. We nowhere find a pronoun as the last 
element in euch substantives, but in some cases we have 
a pionoun as the object, if it is followed by an adverb: 
forgetmenot (after the F ne m'oubhez mte) | pick-me-up ‘re- 
freshing drink’ or ‘refreshment’ Ridge S 77 now it’s time 
for your little pick-me-up ] reach-me-doum ‘ready-made 
garment' | catch-’em-all-ahve ‘fly-paper’. Cf. 2 46 

8 . 66 . In a few cases the object of the verb in 
such combinations is itself a verb (in the infinitive) 
hearsay, frequent from the 16 th c.; More U 199 knowe 
by heare say | Hardy L 160 a piece of hearsay | make- 
heheve, frequent in 19 th c., Caine C 7 a child's genius 
for make-believe 1 Tennyson 144 make-believes (the same 
pi in Stockton K 210). Some write make-belief with the 
sb as object, thus Di D 605, Bame T 78 (butib 267 -w); 
pi make-beliefs Street E 23 

8 . 67 . We have also some colloquial substantives, 
made up of a verb in the crude form and a subjunct, 
and meaning ‘one who — s’ Thus go-between ‘one who 
goes between parties’, Sh Wiv II. 2 273, Di Do 389 to 
be his go-between to you (frequent) ) runagate Sh, obs ) 
runaway Sh, frequent , run might be ptc. | gadabout 19th 
c. I [start-up Sh Ado I. 3.68, may originally contain the 
sb start ‘tail’, rather than the vb, cf. the more usual 
upstart] I fly-hy-mght 18 th and 19th c. | Bennett W 2.265 
one of your stay-at-homes \ Shaw 1.179 What an old shck- 
m-the-mud you are | the 'Die-Hards’, an histone nickname 

Jesperaen, Modern Eogllab Qrammar 11 1& 
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of the Middlesex Regiment, in J911 applied to the ‘No 
Surrender’ party in the House of Lords | Bennett W 1.25 
Mr. P., the unfailing comfort and stand-by of Mrs. Baines | 
Herrick M 228 the men . . . were the hold-ups. 

The popularity of these formations is accounted for 
by the awkwardness of adding the ending -er to the 
whole phrase (though such a word as hold upper is occa- 
sionally formed in US), and a certain disinclination to 
put -er in between the two parts of the phrase, as is 
done in the more regular words looker-on, etc (2 51) 

8 . 68 . With these must be classed a lemi-to = 
‘what leans to, a penthouse’, NED from 1461 on, also 
e g. Defoe R 2 123, Morris N 25, Gosse F 42, and a draw- 
back ‘what draws back, disadvantage’, from ab 1700 (in 
Swift J 45 in the same sense a pull-back) The meaning 
of these formations is somewhat different from that of 
the more numerous class of similar formations (a set-to, 
a break-down, etc == the action of setting to, of breaking 
down), which will be treated in Morphology together with 
the ordinary substantives derived from verbs (a drive, 
hft, etc.). 

Type Afternoon. 

8 . 71 . We have a few substantives consisting of a 
jireposition with its object, such as afternoon, overall ‘outer 
garment', out-of-uork ‘unemployed', undergraduate, counter- 
poison, and with Greek and Latin prepositions Antichrist, 
pro-Boer. These are different from similar words, in 
which the first component is an adverb: an afternoon is 
not a kind of noon, as an aftertaste or an afterglow is a 
kind of taste or glow; over governs all in overall, but not 
coat in overcoat . — To the class here dealt with we must 
refer an at-home (e.g Di Do 321), though this is really a 
kind of transferred quotation-word, taken from the words 
on the invitation-card : “Mrs. X at home . and further 
to-ntghi, to-morrow, and to-day in such collocations as Gals- 
worthy P 2 72 she’s been looking forward to to-night ever 
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since you wrote | Dryden (NED) Unhappy he who . . . 
to to morroio wou’d the search delay; His lazy morrow 
will be like to day | Conway C 131 I looked forward 
with impatience to to-morroto j Galsworthy F4.19 I’ll give 
him till to-morrow \ Fox 1 46 they spent to-day with us 
{Mrs Browning A 183 all to-night I have strained at you | 
Wells T 20 and all to day the girl’s foot has been 
bleeding ] 

The substantival character of these combinations is 
especially obvious from the possibility of a genitive as in 
Sh R3 V 3.45 Let vs consult vpon to morrowes hnsinesse | 
lb V. 3 206 euery one did threat To morrowes vengeance 
on the head^ of Richard j Dryden 5.217 by to-morrow's 
dawn I Spectator 5 in to-Morrow's paper \ Di Do 62 on 
tormorrow s inquiries | to-day’s post | Smedley F 1 355 you 
call to-night's an adventure. Note the parallelism in 
Ru Sel 1 456 part of to morrow’s work . . part of next 
month's work. 

Some substantives of this class are abbreviations of 
adjunctal combinations (cf. 14 6), such as the Underground 
(in London) = ‘the under ground railway’ 

8 . 72 . The preposition to -)- an infinitive is made 
into a sb m (o great) to-do from such a combination as 
Ch B 444 1 I wol not han to do of swich matere ; cf. F 
une affaire •<] d faire); cf. ado <C. ot (Scand.) + do, and 
the rare substantive the to-be ‘the future’ 

Phrases. 

8.8. Here may also be quoted some instances of 
phrases that have been turned into substantives, besides 
the plural ones given 2.46 ff Kingsley H 232 to their 
long-lost might-have-been | Barne T 292 he shuddered to 
think of the might have been, had a girh who could love 
as Gnzel did, loved such .a man as her father | Page 
J 414 He's a has-been | Bunyan G32 how if all our faith, 
and Christ, and Scrip tuies should be but a think so too | 
Shaw D 179 the Church had to execute a complete right- 
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about-face | Archer A 158 the credit of having sent to 
the ngtU-ahoui the Invincible Arm ada (also Philips L 92 
trom the word of command: right about face 

Abbreviations. 

8 . 91 . Parts of words may also be turned into 
separate substantives Just as first-words of compounds 
may become adjectives (13 82), they may be detached as 
substantives with the same meaning as the whole com- 
pound, the second element being left out because the 
whole context or situation makes it clear what is meant. 
The psychological procedure is the same as in the numer- 
ous shortenings hke photo for photograph, pub for puhhc- 
houae, etc., which will be dealt with in another place. 
Abbreviated expressions will always be especially frequent 
in the speech of sets of people w'ho live habitually to- 
gether and continually have to talk about the same things; 
they are not necessarily slang though of course particu- 
larly frequent m slang When people living in the same 
village speak of “the Crown”, they mean “the Crown 
Inn” , other elbpses belong to the whole Enghsh -speaking 
world, as when the 11 45 tram is spoken of as “the 
11 46’ etc Some examples may follow 

a copper = a copper coin (she threw a few coppers 
to the beggar), or = copper kettle (Di N 87 it’s washing- 
day to-morrow, and they want the coppers filled). 

a nickel = a nickel coin (in America = 5 cents). 
Trinity = Trinity College (Wordsworth P 3. 53 Trinity’s 
loquacious clock), and similarly the other colleges, etc 
the Foundling = the Foundling Hospital (Thackeray 
V 85) 

the Haymarket = the Haymarket Theatre (Wilde 
In 296) 

a four per cent = a four pet security (Austen P 135 
1000 pounds in the 4 per cents) , stiU shorter four (NP ’06 
The Bourse was agam weak on Wednesday. Fours fell 
to 79). 
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ihorthoms = Bhorthom tattle (Hope Ch 35) 
chestnuts = chestnut horses (Doyle S 6.11). 
tops = top boots (Di N 76, D 318; now obsolete). 
patent leathers = patent leather shoes. 
outsides = outeide passengers (Di N 50, obsolete) 
u'orsteds = worsted stockings (Di N 510 displayed 
his grey worsteds to the fullest advantage). 

clay = clay pipe (Jacobs L 109 he slowly filled a 
long clay). 

straic = stiaw hat (Ridge L 176 it’s my hat . . . 
it isn’t new L can't afford new things. It’s an old 
straw I had dyed) 

sailor = sailor hat (Norris 0 580 She was dressed 
neatly . . jacket and a straw sailor). 

ercursion = excursion train (Ridge N 13 they caught, 
the first excursion on the morning of the great day) 
cottager = cottage pianos 
ash-leafs = ash leaf potatoes 

Cumbcrlandshire = Cumberland speech, generally 
called Cumbrian (Black Ph 21 Bell, whose broad Cumber- 
landshire vastly delighted the youngsters | ib 28 Bell was 
allowed to talk Cumberlandshire to the Doctor’s own face). 
dip = dipcandle (GEhot A 198). 

Gladstone = Gladstone bag (Jerome T 54 We got a 
big Gladstone for the clothes) 

stage — stage coach (Ward El 480 that’s the stage 
coming down hill). 

return = return ticket (we’d better take returns) 
dog skin = dog-skin glove (Black P 207 a pair of 
old dog-skins). 

bye = by-electfon (NP 05 the General Election may 
not go as the “byes” have gone), cf also NED bye or by 
= by-road (by*, bye) 

Cf. Dickens D 154 the plate . s’x tea, two salt, 
and a pair of sugars, I have at different times borrowed 
money on (= tea spoons, salt spoons, sugar tongs) | Di 
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N 216 Four-and-twenty silver tea spoons, two gravies, 
four salts 

Theie is also an obsolete word a common-plate = a 
common-place book (Fielding T 2.48). 

The Solomons (London A 17) = the Solomon Islands, 
the Admiraltys (ib 71) = the Admiralty Islands 

8 . 93 . Sometimes the ellipsis becomes so common 
that it IS scarcely thought of as such: 

rifle — rifle gun (which is now never said) 
hansom = hansom cab (Hansom cab). 
beaver = beaver hats. 

Newfoundland = Newfoundland dog 
buttonhole = button-hole bouquet. 
cheviots = Cheviot sheep, or cloths. 
landau = Landau carriages. 
ulster = Ulster-coat 
rubbers = rubber overshoes 
water-colour = water-colour picture. 
soda = soda water. 
hid = kid glove 

bugle = bugle horn (bugle, obsolete = ‘buffalo’) 
pike or turnpike (Amr.) = turnpike road (Herrick 
M 21 instead of taking the pike, which was shorter j 
Read Kentucky Col 14 the pike, 15 the turnpike, smooth 
and white, stretched out). 

8 . 93 . As the singular form is used in the first 
element of compounds (7 1), the absence of s often shows 
a word to be an isolated first- word. Boating men will 
speak of having a four-oai instead of a four-oar boat, 
and Chaucer .scholars mention the six-text, meaning the 
six-text edition of the Canterbury Tales The NED has 
a quotation “What if he should bring a ten-button in- 
stead of an eight\'' (= glove). Thus also in GE M 1.71 
a four-wheel (= a four-wheel carriage, generally called a 
four-wheeler) | Thack S 12 where the usage of the four- 
prong is general (= four prong fork, or four pronged 
fork, as it is called on p 10) ] Doyle M 222 he’s got a 
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touch of Martell's three star (= brandy) | Bennett A 233 
measured it [the room] with a tioo-foot [two-foot rule]. 

A sixpenny magazine will be spoken of by journalists 
and booksellers as a sixpenny (Rev. of Reviews 1890, 154 
A new sixpenny, the Paternoster Review, will be published 
early in October); and this new noun forms a regular 
plural, the sixpennies. I know of no other language util- 
izing beautifully such simple methods of plural formation 
as we see in the English senes: stac pennies — sixpence — 
sixpences — a sixpenny — sixpennies 


Chapter IX. 

Substantivized Adjectives. 

0 . 1 . There are a great many substantives which 
were oiiginally adjectives (or participles), but which cannot 
be called substantivized adjectives from the point of view ot 
actual speech-instinct. These include not only those which 
Cannot any longer be used as adjectives, e.g. tithe (OE 
teogoffa ‘tenth’), friend, fiend (old participles of verbs 
meaning “to love, to hate”), OrienX, Occident, fact (from 
Latin participles), but also many which can still be used 
as adjectives, if the substantive is now felt to be the 
“original word”, from which the adjective is felt to be 
denved, or if the word has developed two more or less 
differentiated significations, according as it is used as sb 
or as adj. As examples may serve light, tight half novel 
subject object . particular . infant . captive secret . ideal motive 
In this chapter we shall deal with those instances in 
which the adjectival origin is still generally felt more or 
less distinctly by ordinary speakers 

On substantivized other {others) see ch. XVI 

A. Denoting Persons. 

9.S1. Adjectives cannot now as in former periods 
of the language be used freely in the sg without a sb or 
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one (ich. X): instead of a poor (ein armer) or fie old (der 
alte) one has to say a poor maa, the old man or a poor 
one, the old one Matth 9.33 OE had se dumba sprmc and 
the AV the dumb spake,, but the RV of 1881 has the dumb 
man spake, and the 20 th Century Bible the dumb man 
spoke, which was already found in Wycliffe the doumb 
man spak 

In the common case singular we have no formal 
criterion to decide whether a word is still an adjective 
or has become a substantive (thus in all the cases enume- 
rated 9 22 ff ) But when the genitive in ’s (9 5) or the 
plural in s (9 3) is formed, we have undoubtedly a 
substantive 

9.22. Among those cases in which it is still pos- 
sible to use a sg adjective alone in speaking of a person, 
I shall first mention the religious expressions the Ahmghiy | 
the Crucified (Ward E 88S) 

9.23. One of the adjectives found most frequently 
substantivized m the eg is the dead with its synonyms, 
though colloquially the dead man is preferred It seems 
impossible to say a dead for o dead man In all the 
following quotations the word is in the sg, though this 
can often be seen only from the whole of the context, 
all the examples of dead are from very modern writers, 
who are affecting Biblical English: 

Zangwill Ct 180 the dead stood revealed as he had 
been in life . Every eye w^as fixed upon the dead man 
in the picture | Kipl J 2 120 toward the dead man . 
then say the fiiends of the dead. “Let him hang ' . 

For the dead W’as a strong man . . . and the dead man 
comes to me | Came P 215 as if the dead were asleep 
[there is only one] | ib 218, 219 | Jacobs L 47 the old 
people buried their dead [= their son] | Hope R 263 he 
would not look at the dead || Austen JM 25 the memory 
of the dear departed | Di N 25 the dear depaited | I>i D 47 
the departed | Barrie T 271 H Di N 2 the deceased had taken 
no further notice of liis nephew I I)i D 521 paving all 
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the just debts of the deceased \ Caine E 362 the deceased 
has settled her temporal affairs || Zangwill G 78 m the 
lifetime of the so lamented 

O.Si'A. Other participles m the sg • Kingsley H 259 
you alone have come to visit the bereaved and the deserted 
in his misery || Zangwill G 126 Lucy, the betrothed of the 
deceased | James S 127 the footfall of Mrs. Damerel’s 
intended was loud on the staircase | Hardy L 184 another 
woman whom he spoke of as his Intended || Di N 443 ap- 
pointments up and down its every side the Appointed 
saunters idly )| Gissing B 416 suspend judgment until the 
accused had offered his defence | Zangwill G 209 he had 
obtained an interview wuth the condemned || Kingsley H 209 
my firstborn (biblical) | Di Do 193 || Di N 491 information 
respecting the fair unknonm (from the Fiench, la belle 
inconnue) 

9.25. Examples of other adjectives in the sg: 
Wordsworth 204 When the fatherless was born ( Zangwill 
G 39 In the realm of the blind [pi] the one-eyed is a 
king (French) ( Thack S 129 It shall be a sm for the poorest 
not to have a pretty girl to love him | Shelley 651 When 
a lover clasps his fairest (poet ) 

9 . 26 . In the following cases there can be nc doubt 
that the words have become real substantives, because it 
IS possible to form a pi in -s, besides they admit of 
being used with the indefinite article : Austen M 14 to 
make a third very useful, especially when that third was 
of an obliging temper | GE A 82 a soft [= ‘idiot’] | 
Doyle S 5 149 The child was a dear | Caine C 82 I was 
not such a silly as to let wit about that ] Wilde In 172 
we are dominated by the fanatic, whose worst vice is his 
sincerity 

9 . 31 . The OE adjective never had an s in the 
plural (the pi forms in the nominative were qode, goda, 
god, gladu and in the weak declension godan, all of which 
forms have become the modern endingless good). But in 
the ME period the s-plural spread not only to a great 
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many original substantives which in OE had other endings, 
but also to some original adjectives, cf. Gerber, Substnn- 
tivierung des adj., 1895, p. 14; and in the ModE period 
this tendency is constantly increasing. 

The difference between adjectives that have become 
substantives (plural in -s) and adjectives merely used as 
principals (plural unchanged ch. XI), is well brought out 
in Fielding T 3 133 we mod^ns are to the ancients what 
the poor are to the nch. It is not always easy to see 
why words are treated in one way rather than in the 
other. Substantivization in general is the sign of a more 
specific classification, as seen in the difference between 
tJw innocents and the innocent 9 35. There is also a greater 
tendency to use the s- plural of learned words, and the 
unchanged plural of familiar words, thus mutes and deaf- 
mutes in contrast to the deaf and dumb, the blind. In the 
following paragraphs the chief instances of plurals m -s 
are roughly classified 

9.32. Human beings in general: We moitals (Mered 
H 159) I humans “formerly much used; now chiefly humo- 
rous or affected” (NED), it is frequent in US and begins 
to be commonly used in England as well, especially because 
men is ambiguous (= ‘humans’, or 'male humans’), 
thus Doyle S 5 44 | Wells U 237 we poor humans | id 
V 43 among humans (a ‘suffragette’ speaking). 

Races etc : the whites \ the blacks | the » eds But not 
in ordinary language the yellows 

Europeans \ Asiatics | Eurasians | Indians, etc. 

Chineses (Mi PL 3 438, Defoe R 2 323) and Japaneses 
(Defoe R 2.292) obsolete, see 11 57. 

Savages, natives (Smedley F 1 192 and often astonish 
the natives) [ Kingsley H 101 We Easterns | Mered H 356 
we continentals \ aliens. 

0.33. Social position, etc . nobles (Ru Sel 1.39S a 
distinction of race between nobles and commoners) | the 
Honorables (Thack V 346) | notables (Beaconsf L 43) | 
equals | supeiiors | inferiors \ fashionables (Ward M 150, 
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Thack P 2.72) | co^mmercuiis {= ‘c. travellers', Ridge G 72) | 
domestics (Spect 163 -icks = ‘servants’). 

NP '12 where he would get so much money. He 
answered: “From the higher-ups" [Cf grown-ups 2 44] 

privates (= private soldiers) ] regulars | irregulars | 
heavies (Mered R 13) | ordinaries and speaals (i e. police- 
men) I orderlies | marines (go and tell it to the marines I). 

9 . 34 . Gender, tn-ales and females. The substanti- 
vized female has very often been strongly objected to by 
punsts, it 18 found in a great many of the best authors 
(see Lounsbury, Standard of Usage, 1908, p.212ff ). From 
my own collections: Bacon A 27 32 the males of the 
family . . the females | Sh never as a sb [ Mi only once 
in the sg, SA 1055 | By DJ 15 82 deference to what 
females say ] lAnib E 1.142 respect, which we are sup- 
posed to pay to females, as females | Quincey 266 the 
most magnificent young female | Scott Iv 205 pi | Bronte 
P 99 these ladies sat side by side with young females 
destined to be demoiselles de magasin | Di N 176 sg 

9 . 35 . Age ; three-year-olds (Kipl J 1 11, cf. ib 
2 212) 1 grown-ups (now very frequent colloquially; found 
eg. Shaw Man 33; Quiller Couch M 269) Here may also 
be mentioned innocents (murder of the innocents = little 
childien; cf , on the other hand, Pope Rape 1 40 the fair 
and innocent shall still believe). 

The moderns as opposed to the ancients, very frequent, 
Swift T 15, Goldsmith 620 | Tylor A 373 we moderns | 
Ward F 151 Rubens and Velasquez are moderns | Gissing 
B 373 he was a modern of the modems j the medisevals 
(Ru Sel 1.143) 1 the contemporaries (Carlyle H 23, etc) j 
temporaries (= t. servants, Di Do 33) 

9 . 30 . Creed and party: Christians . infidels Evan- 
gelicals (Ruskin Sel 1 469). Primitives (= Primitive Me- 
thodists) and Wesleyans Pecubai s (Shaw D X^'^II). 

With regard to heathen a distinction is made: the 
plural without s is used with the definite article in the 
Bible and elsewhere to designate them as a whole : 
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Kingsley H 332 she knows more than the heathen | Fox 
1 150 the state of the heathen and their hope of sal- 

vation I Stevenson JHF 177 do not envy the heathen | 
Ru C 22 the heathen, in their saddest hour, thought not 
so I Hope Ch ] But otherwise heathens is used: they 
are regular heathens ] Kingsley H 227 with thy foot on 
the necks of heathens | ib 319 (and 376) Down with all 
heathens I | ib 396 either heretics or heathens. In the 
same book, p 233 the heathens were moved with wonder, 
the plural in s denotes not all pagans, but those present 
on that particular occasion 

lAberals and Conservatives 1 Radicals ] the Blues (= 
Conservatives' Thack P 1.38 those zealous Blues). Beds 
(= Communists, etc ' Ru F 88 we old Reds) — Contents 
and non-contents (those who vote for and against, in the 
House of Lords). 

9 . 37 . Physical and psychical characteristics 7i'or~ 
titles (frequent, the Nine Worthies, 16 the ) 1 p\-odigals (Thack 
V 336, N 300) I degenerates (Shaw M 196) | crmtnals | roughs^ 
undesirables (Wells F 143) [ drunks and disoi derives (frequent 
in police reports, Review of R Sept 1901 260, Hernck 

M 13, 44, Carpenter P 72) | unfortunates (Stevenson D 140, 
Conway C 195, James S 11, Macdonald Fk 305) | respec- 
tables (Carpenter C 102 the cnmmals have become the 
respectables of modern Society) ] efficients .and inefficienfs 
(Wells A 184, 205) | unsuccesfuls (Kidd S 62) | stupids 
(Hardy F 245) | mules, deaf-mutes \ (general) parahjtics (Ellis 
M 400) ( “The Born-Tireds" (Ridge S 98) nonce-word j 
goodies (frequent; eg. Caine C 63, 272) ( silly softs (Mered 
R 265) I my pretties (Goldsmith G.67) obsolete 

An obsolete instance is gentles, formerly frequent, 
especially in addressing women Sh Shr III 2 85, H5 
Prol 8, Greene F 10 16, 54, Scott A 2.186, cf ib 188 to 
raise up the puir folk against the gentles (= gentry). 

9.3S. Personal relations familiars (Di Do 66, 
Stevenson JHF 46) | dears (Thack V 83 the children, 
little dears), thus very often, very frequent also as a 
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manner of addressing: my dears (Austen M 15, GE M 
1.79, 80, Ward R 1.17, etc) | beloveds (Mrs Browning 
417) I inseparables (Di Sk 340) ] intendeds (Di N 129 men 
fall m love and desert their chosen intendeds) | greats (rare, 
Quillcr Couch M 244 your father and mother and your 
grandfathers and grandmothers, and right back into the 
greats and great-greats) | likes the likes of you, frequent 
(Teniiys For 51, 70, Came M 349, Bridges Ell all her 
likes) I unlikes (Tennys ib 70 their unlikes); cf. 11.34. 

9 . 41 . Comparatives are naturally felt as more 
distinctly adjectival than positives, therefore there are 
only few of them that can take the s-plural. Elders is 
at least as old as Ch m the sense ‘parents’ or ‘ancestors’ 
(cf G eliern), see Ch B 3387, cf E 65, 156, Caxton R 96. 
More U 156 has the contrast the yonger to their elders, 
and 165 the yonger . the elders, but 164 the elders induces 
the form the gangers In Sh Cor elders stands for ‘senators’, 
I 1.230, II 2 46, but m other places Sh has it in the 
now current sense “those that are older’’, generally with 
a possessive Shr II 1.7 my duty to my elders Trollope 
D 2 19 among the elders. Without a defining word it is 
rare' Peele D 455 honoured Of tnbes and elders. 

Shakespeare has better as a pi in a few places All 
III 1 22 when better fall | H4A IV. 2 73 they'le fill a 
pit, as well as better But he also, and more frequently, 
has the present form betters (with a possessive). Lr I. 4 277 
make servants of their betters \ Shr IV 3 74 your betters 

9.42. Superlatives are often used alone m the 
singular before a partitive of Sterne 37 the best of 
brothers | Johnson R 55 if I were Emperor, not the meanest 
of my subjects should be opp’^essed | Austen P 37 to the 
youngest of the family. 

In the common phrase “the Devil take the hindmost ' 
the last word is properly in the sg, but it is used as a 
pi m Garnett T 113 In this age the devil is taking the 
hindmost, and we are the bmdmost. 
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Superlatives do not occur in the pi with -s to denote 
persons. 

Genitive. 

9.51. The OE adjective had the genitive ending 
~es only when it was not preceded by a defining word 
In most cases when the adjective was a principal, it had 
the weak inflexion and thus ended in the genitive case 
in -an {pies godan) In ME the genitive ending -es was, 
however, gradually extended to adjective pnncipals, which 
thus became virtually substantives In AR we have only 
a few isolated instances like 334 {ics unsehes sawe (that 
unhappy person’s saying) | 220 of-Jiunchunge of odres god 
(of the good of another) In ModE the instances have be- 
come somewhat more numerous. 

9.5S. In juridical language the genitive of such 
words as accused, deceased is common: a doubt as to the 
accused's identity | Gretton H 1.431 those who believed in 
the accused's innocence | Scott Iv 466 no emblem of the 
deceased's birth \ NP '94 the deceased's landlord NED has 
examples of the dead's from 1466 and 1529; I have found 
a 19 th c one in Whittier 53 With the dead’s unconscious 
power [= the dead woman’s] Thus also in Scots law 
dead’s part (= the part of one’s property that one is free 
to dispose of by testament). 

9.53. Other examples of the genitive of substan- 
tivized adjectives. I have marked with stars those cases 
in which it is also possible to form a plural in s, and 
in which there is, therefore, every reason to call the 
word a real substantive. With the exception of the Al- 
mighty’s these are^ the only instances in which the gen sg 
seems perfectly natural. 

Fielding 3.495 to beseech the Almighty’s favour | GE 
Mm 98 the Almighty's intentions | Sh Sonn 78 7 Thine 
eyes . . Haue added fethers to the tearneds wing [might 
be gen pi; not possible now] | Peele D 442 To see the 
guiitlesse bear the guiUies (sg) paine | Sterne 23 to have 
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no TnortaVs/*‘ help but the old woman's | Thack N 801 Had 
he not done everything in mortal's power? | Ru T 125 a 
black's!*' skull will hold as much as a white’s* \ London 
A 10 on the black’s mouth | Ru S 168 are his words more 
cheerful than the Heathens* j Di D 130 I shall be always 
near my pretty's resting-place | ib 645 this unfortunates* 
manner | Stevenson MB 189 His death was like an antique 
worthy’s* \ Kingsley H 316 he felt his old blood as hot 
as a tour-year-old's* | Philips L 253 on my second’s yacht 
[= my second husband’s] | Sharp Browning 116 that 
noble’s* [= nobleman's] trial ] Holmes A 270 a paralytic's'*' 
senseless arm | Ellis M 401 the general paralytic’s wife | 
Bennett W 1.194 a lunatic's* luck | Gissing R 174 the 
Stoic’s* sense | Barrie T 413 his beloved’s arm [ Yeats 147 
Your well-beloved's hair | Phillpotts K 95 the mystery of 
her betrothed's sudden death 

Thack P 2 145 our contemporary's* establishment [thus 
frequent in one newspaper’s mention of another]. 

9.541. The genitive of the elder and the younger 
is not uiifrequcnt’ 

Thack N 641 How was Barnes to know the reason 
of the elder's refusal ^ | ib 764 the old man was pleased 
with the younger' s spirit | Phillpotts M 11 By their mouths 
these women might have been judged The younger's was 
firm to hardness 

9.54$S. The genitive of the former and the latter is 
frequent in literature, though not colloquially 

Fielding 3 467 such was the latter's confidence | 
Thack N 344 Clive and Belsize had returned to the for- 
mer's quarters | ib 624 such was the latter's general habit 
of submission 

9.55. The genitive plural is practically never found 
in those cases in which adjectives and adjectival pronouns 
can stand alone as principals, though Shakespeare has in 
mames eyes (Ro I. 3 91) and in manies lookes (Sonn 93 7), 
and the NED quotes from a letter (1 7 1 5) lo counterquestion 
both’s witnesses. AV Gen 18.29 1 will not doe it for four- 
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hes sake, 31 for twenties sake, 32 for tennea sake Pinero 
M 114 has the poor's box instead of the usual the poor-box 
Instead of both's the usual expression is both their, though 
both they is not now used: Wilde S 188 It is greatly to 
be regretted for both their sakes. Instead of all’s one 
says everybody's Genitives like those present’s opinions or 
some’s opinions or the French's rights are universally avoided 
in favour of constructions with of, or else some people's 
opinions, etc , will be said 

9 . 56 . But where adjectives can be substantivized 
in the pi by means of the ending s, a genitive plural 
may be formed, though it is not very frequent' Sh R3 
IV 4 30 innocents blood (the folio reads innocent) | Thack 
Sk 31 Windsor Heavies . . go to the Heavies’ mess. The 

only gen pi of this kind that is at all frequent, is others’ • 
Sh 0th in. 3.272 for others vse ) Sh Sonn 78 11 In others 
workes thou doost but mend the stile | By 381 with tears 
for nought but others’ ills | Ru Sel 1 497 instruments of 
others' ills. 

B. Neuters. 

9 . 6 . It is not every adjective that can be sub- 
stantivized, and sometimes considerable capnciousness 
prevails, even with regard to the signification in which an 
adjective can be thus employed This may be exemplified 
by some synonyms and antonyms Evil can be freely 
substantivized: an eml, this evil, many evils {evils already 
Ch), but ill is becoming obsolete in the same general 
sense and is now chiefly used (also in the pi) = ‘cala- 
mity’ or (chiefly Sc) ‘bodily disease'; bad is never used 
in any of these senses, and never in the pi, though it 
may be called a sb in the phrase go to the bad (Carlyle 
R 1.225, Caine C 285, Benson D 43) also Grant Allen, 
First 46 a deficit of some forty pounds to the bad agamst 
me Oood is used as a sb, especially in the signification 
‘use’ what is the good of lying? | It is no good trying 
to conceal it (different from not good) \ Stevenson JHF 137 
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my resolve was fruitful of some good (different from some- 
thing good) I take that, it will do you good. In the moral 
sense good is chiefly, but not exclusively, used in contrast 
to evil : Di Do 400 all distinction between good and evil | 
Hope D 91 there must be some good in her; even with 
the numeral one: Meredith E 332 sorrows have done me 
one good. A third signification is seen in for good ‘de- 
finitely, finally’ : Di D 45 she had come for good | Di X 25 
Home, for good and all. But this good is not indubitably 
a substantive. The substantive goods has come to be a 
word by itself, 'merchandize' (6 782); note the retention 
of s in the compound goods-train (7.22). We realize the 
isolation of this word when wo read in Thackeray N 329 
“The law professes to exclude some goods (or bads, shall 
we call them?) — well, some articles of baggage, which 
are yet smuggled openly ” Lowes Dickinson, who wants 
to use the pi of good in the moral sense, is obliged to 
write it with a capital G: S 133 virtue that is mean . . . 
art that is base, love that is sensual are not Goods at 
all; cf. ib 69 if it did not endanger other Goods. 

That good ie felt to be a ab, is shown by the adjective in 
Giseing G 420 in that case yon wonld be doing good Distinct 
good [= what 18 distinctly good] 

While the unchanged adjective principal in the plural 
(the poor) is used only in speaking of persons, there is a 
stronger tendency to use the s-plural of things than of 
persons, cf. Sh Hml V 1.266 Sweets to the sweet. — Many 
words are used in this way only, or chiefly, in the plural; 
in. the following lists they are naturally given in the 
pi form. 

9.71. Abstracts. The philosophical use of the un- 
knotvn, etc., will be mentioned in ch. XI, as such adjectives 
have not become indubitable substantives. As such we 
must recognize the following on account of the pi ending: 

Spencer First Pr 81 an Absolute which existed not 
alone, but along with other Absolutes, would no longer be 
an absolute but a relative ] Ru U 2 constant elements . . 

JeapCTSCD, Modern English Orammar II IS 
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Let us eliminate the inconsianfs . . . the (Kcvdentals ] Dickin- 
son R 16 what may be called fundamentals | Wells FlOl 
these things are untversals [ Hope Q 132 the superjictals | 
Henley Burns 333 those unknotvns \ Archer A 14 he com- 
pares incomme^isurables | Doyle S 6 218 How do all these 
unusuals strike you? 

9.712. Langiiag’es Adjectives like English, French, 
etc., are used to denote languages either without or with 
the definite article according to the ordinary rules for 
substantives he speaks Spanish well enough | the Spanish 
he speaks is good enough \_From the Spanish — in speaking 
of translations] That these words, though of course not 
occurring in the pi, have become substantives in this 
sense, appears from the fact that they can have possessives 
and adjectives before them: mg Spanish is not very good | 
colloquial French \ Philips L 210 he speaks excellent English 
(more frequent than ■ speaks English excellently, in which 
case excellently is a subjunct to the verb). 

9.73. Studies, examinations, etc : mathematics etc. 
(5 775) I classics 1| greats and smalls (at Oxford) ] intermedials 
and finals (at American colleges, Page J 36) || unseens (= 
unseen translation.s, Stedman O 215) 

9.74. Substances, uiatennls in general: chemicals 
(Stevenson JHF 88) | vegetables j greens | eatables frequent, 

Defoe R 2 50, rare in sg: no eatable (Landor in 
NED) I drinkables ( sweets, 8h Lucr 867 The siveets we 
wish for, turne to lothed sowrs', also figuratively; Sh Shr 
I, 1 28 to Bucke the sweets of sw^eete Philosophic | Field- 
ing T 1 135 the siveets of marriage ... its bitters | Austen 
M 189 the of housekeeping | Marlowe F 112 prince- 

ly ddicates (t, = delicacies) 1 cordials (Fielding T 2 46) \ 
home-brewed (GE A 82 a chat over his own home-brewed; 
not pi) II Thack P 3.72 called for “four stouts” (= glasses 
of stout, thus also two bitters, etc). 

Di N 256 all her movables and valuables {movables also 
Sh, both frequent in 19 th c.) | necessaries (Johnson R 38 
the necessaries of life; common) | my dues, customs dues. 
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Colours: Ruskin 8el 1.187 all the greys, and reds, 
and purples in a peach | ib 180 sober hrotms and dull 
greys J Stevenson M 251 the quiet pattern of greens 
and greys. 

9.75. Animals and plants are occasionally denoted 
by substantivized adjectives natives = native oysters | 
greys (Thack VF 305, Hog 84, Di M 349, 350, etc ) = 
grey horses | thoroughbreds = th horses. 

Evergreens (Carlyle S 56, etc.) | everlastings (Bronte 
P 174) I quicks (= hawthorns, Tennyson 271 through the 
budded quicks) 

9.76. Parts of the body Di N 41 [noses] Snubs 
and romans are plentiful enough, and there are flats of 
all sorts and sizes, but perfect aqutlines are scarce | Field- 
ing 3.602 a gentle kick on his posteriors \ vitals (= vital 
organs) ( genitals | Haggard S 63 he turned up the whites 
of his eyes 

9 . 77 . Articles of diess (some of these expressions 
are now obsolete, because the articles themselves have 
gone out of fashion) academicals (Stedman 0 112) | canon- 
icals (GEA 376 the chaplain in his canonicals) | regiment- 
als (Fielding T 2.44, Austen P 37) | woolens (Franklin 8 
a dyer of woolens) | ready-mades (Ridge L 70) | blacks 
(Chesterton F 136 to wear “blacks” for an official en- 
quiry) I unmentionables, unwhisperables and other euphemisms 
fbr trousers | tights {= tight trousers, Thack P 1.48, Di 
X 13, Di D 145, etc) | smalls (kind of tiousers, Di Do 
367, Di D 211 knee-smalls) | Hessians (Hessian boots, 
Thack P 1 48) ) the uppers (of shoes) || Ellis M 425 men’s 
shoes were made rights and lefts. 

9.7S. Various technical uses. Letters or types: 
capitals I Italics \ initials. — Sounds (in Sweet’s phonetic 
works) vowellikes \ affricates or “stop-opens”, — In metre. 
longs and shorts . — In music f sharps and b flats . — In 
journalism : dailies (= daily papers), weeklies (Doyle M 244), 
the illustrateds, the comics (= comic papers), cf. penny 
dreadfuls (= novels) Note in advertisements the contrast 
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in inflexion in “Nine years' experience on first-class 
Evening and Dailies”. — Shipbuilding: ironclads (Wells A 
195). — Mathematics: Spencer A 1 109 in any proportion 
the product of the extremes is equal to the product of 

the means 

9.70. Unolassiflable : constitutionals (= c. walks, 
Ridge L 40) | toilet tidus (Wells L 175 two toilet tidies used 
as ornaments) | anniversary, -ies | a village green | the Rockies 
(t= the Rocky Mountains) j calms \ contraries (Congreve 287 
dreams are to be understood by contraries 1 Wordsw P 
11.180 change of them into their contraries) j deeps, often 
figuratively, as Kipling L 108 his experience of the sordid 
misery of want had entered into the deeps of him, also 
Mered E 104 | Page J 34 Germans and other social func- 
tions (U S : kind of dance or ball) | deads = earth or rock 
containing no ore | disagreeables (Mered H 99 they had 
disagreeables) | full, the next full of the moon [Bennett 
A 51 Here’s two Jives = ‘five pound notes’, cf. 5.131]. 

The Holy of Holies (in this form due to Milton: 
Wyclif has holt of halowes, AV the most holy place) | 
Mered E 227 the inner holies of a man | Carlyle S 201 
how many Unholies has your covering art made holy? 

9.81. Superlatives are not otten used in the pi 
with s- FJo 3.268 this is the worst of all worst worsts 
that Hell could have devised I Mrs Browning A 47 God, 
that unity of Bests \ NP ’88 (NED) Fruit should be sorted 
into bests and seconds and in some cases into thirds. A 
comparative in the pi is found in Kingsley H 124 all 
greaters containing the less 

A neuter superlative is found with no: Di D 406 
Think of me at my best, if circumstances should ever 
part us 1 — You have no best to me, and no worst (This is 
nearly a quotation-word.) 

9.8111. Ordinals are substantivized in fractions: tioo- 
thirds (cf. also tenths = tithes, AV Tobit 1 6, 5.13), in 
musical names for the intervals: fourths, JiJ'ths, and in a 
few special combinations: a first (in a University examin- 
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ation: C!ollingwood R 55 he seemed to hope he would 
get a First | Wells N 102 most of us took Firsts), third 
s= third class carnage, on railway (Hope Q 28 he's always 
ridden first-class and he won’t believe there’s anybody 
worth knowing in the thirds\ on the second [day of a 
month], pi in Macaulay on two successive thirds of Sep- 
tember. Cf. also above 9 81 {seconds, thirds). 

9 . 88 . A past participle used substantively ' bygone, 
rare in the eg (Di D 123 it was all a bygone then), but 
frequent in the pi; let bygones be bygones (similarly 
Di M 478 1 Anstey V 319 why do you bring up bygones 
like this?) 

Genitive. 

9 . 9 . The genitive is not frequent with substanti- 
vized neuter adjectives, because it is on the whole rare 
with all words that do not denote human (or at any rate 
living) beings; 

Vachell H 281 loving evil for evtl's sake [ Henley 
P 108 the past’s enormous disarray. 


Chapter X. 

The Prop -Word One. 

The Beginnings 

10 . 11 . The origin of the ModE construction a (the) 
good one has been variously explained, see Gerber, Sub- 
stantivierung des adjectivs (Gottingen 1895); Einenkel in 
Grundriss and in Anglia 26 (1903) 469 f? = Das eng- 
lische indefinitum 26 ff.; Lmck, Anglia 29 (1906) 339; 
Emenkel, ib 36 (1912). 539 According to Gerber, the 
good one is a blending of ME the best oon = ‘der beste’ 
and he was a tnaister oon = 'er war meister'. But the 
real ME form of the former construction is oon the best, 
in which oon strengthens or emphasizeb the superlative; 
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the latter does not really occur in the form given, as it 
is abstracted from A wonder maister was he on (Rob Gl.). 
In all the instances given by Gerber p 10 — 11 on stands 
by itself after the verb, except only in Orrm 2333 “ 5 ho 
wass SBdi 5 wimmann an All wimmannkinn bitwenenn", where 
we should probably place a dash between vnmman and an. 
Besides, it is not easy to see how the two constructions 
should have been blended (‘contaminated’) and how the 
result should have been the ModE construction. Luick 
is on safer ground when he refers to OE (Riddles 50) 
“Ic w4t eardtsestne Sinne standan, deafne dumban”, where 
an 18 the numeral placed after the adjective in a similar 
way as elsewhere sum, tu, twegen (unhydig sum | deore tu | 
mOdige twegen) About 1000 we find an + substanti- 
vized adj as xnne scyldigne, etc. But though we have ME 
examples of postpositive oon when the adj is preceded by 
so (RobBr 3271 so grete one | Ch T 1 373 so goodely 
oon I Rose 563 so semly oon), we do not seem to have 
any contemporaneous examples of greter one Luick 
thinks that this is accidental, but I think there is the 
same psychological reason for this word-order as for so 
gteat a man. the speaker thinks first of the emphatic 
companson; therefore so precedes, with which the adj is 
so intimately connected that it is placed immediately 
after so; then, and not till then, the indefiniteness calls 
for expression (one, an). Einenkel, in his latest treatment 
of the subject rightly lays stress on such combinations 
as swich an, many an, eeh an, while still ascribing to the 
construction with the superlative OE an se beista more 
influence on the development of our idiom than I should 
accord it 

10 . 12 . The decisive innovation was the rise of 
combinations like a good one This, I think, is to some 
extent like the use of tt in it rains or in I think it neces- 
sary to wail, and like the use of there in there was peace 
or let there be peace: in all these cases a word becomes 
necessary because speakers are accustomed to have some 
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word in that particular place: it and there take the place 
of a subject or of an object, and similarly (me takes the 
place usually occupied by a substantive People were so 
accustomed to say a good man, a great house, etc , that 
they felt a good and a great as rather bald expressions : 
the ordinary balance was restored by saying a good one, 
a great one Or, we might perhaps rather say: the bal- 
ance that was felt wantmg in both ME constructions &n 
{one, an, a) great and great an {one), was restored by a 
blending of both Corresponding developments are found 
in Danish {en god een, et godt et, sadan een, hvtlken, ori- 
ginally hvilk -)- een ‘which one ; now also hvilken een, even 
sikken en een se hvilk en en een, literally ‘see which an 
a one ) and in Cape-Dutch {das 'n mooie ene ‘that’s a nice 
one’, di ander een ‘the other one’, H Meyer, Die Sprache 
der Buren 1901, p. 40) But when onfie the use of 
one as a prop-word (to use Sweet’s term) had been estab- 
lished, English went further than Danish at any rate, 
though some dialects (in Jutland) go further than stan- 
dard Danish and admit, for instance, den sekle en ‘that 
abominable one’ and dm gnmme en ‘you (literally your) 
hideous one’ (both found in Bregendahl, Dodsnat 95). 
The chief difference between English and Danish in this 
respect is the use of the pi ones, which to some extent 
resembles Spanish unos , colloquial Danish has a repetition 
of nogle or nogen nogen gode nogen ‘some good some’, and 
correspondingly in the neuter sg nogel godt noget ‘some- 
thing good'. 

10 . 13 . When Gerber says (p 55) that “Das XV 
und XVI. jahrhuiidert ist die werdezeit, in welcher sich 
die neuen verhaltnisse schon im ganzen so herausbilden, 
wie sie noch heute vorherrschen”, he has overlooked some 
of the most interesting recent developments 

10 . 14 . It will be necessary to have terms for a 
distmction that is important m this as well as m some 
of the following chapters. I propose to apply the word 
anaphoric to one (or any other word) if it refers to some 
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word already mentioned, while I say independent if there 
is no such contextual reference. The little one is used 
anaphorically if it means 'the little flower' or whatever it 
is that has just been mentioned, but independently if it 
means 'the child' without some such substantive being 
already named. The independent one always denotes a 
person, while the anaphoric one may refer to a thing 

There is a play on the anaphoric, and independent 
employments in the wish addressed to newly married 
people' May all your future troubles be little ones. 

10 . 21 , The reason why the word one has been 
chosen to fulfil the role of a prop-word is chiefly to be 
sought in the frequent and quite natural use of one (by 
itself) to take the place of a substantive just mentioned. 
This may be called a simple application of the numeral 
one, and no plural is possible. Examples: 

Ch A 3162 he is no cokewold. But I sey not there- 
fore that thou art oon | ib 3161 | Sh Tp V 191 I chose her 
when I could not aske my father For his aduise: nor 
thought 1 had one [= a father] | Sh Hml II. 2.250 
Denmark’s a prison. Then is the world one | Goldsmith 
619 while he is giving places to all the world, he cannot 
get one for himself | Di Do 402 the change, if it may be 
called one, had stolen on her ] Di D 310 I haven’t seen 
a pretty woman since I’ve been here, not the ghost of 
one. — We could show her the substance of one, I think | 
Phillpotts K 188 she was now a free agent — if she had 
not formerly been one 1 Bennett W 2.184 Matthew stopped, 
looking a fool and feeling one. 

10 . 22 . In the combmation of a pronominal ad- 
junct with one (971 in NED: ffighwylcum anum | AR 46 of 
euerich one | Bale T 169, 696 euerychone, etc ) the nume- 
ral value of one was originally strong, ME euerich one 
being the equivalent of modem 'every single one'. This 
IS still seen more or less clearly in the following examples : 

Every one: 

More U 121 euery one of thies famelies (cf ib 139, 
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169) I ib 267 the wyuea doo-stande etterye one by here' 
owne husbandeB syde | Defoe R 2.136 he made them 
every one a shirt \ Swift 3.326 every one of which terms ] ' 
Di X 43 Grod bless us every one! Cf. also 7.812 f. 
and 16.6. 

Each one ("in modem use generally superseded by 
every one, or by each absol.” NED): 8h Tp IV. 46 Each 
one tripping on his toe, Will be here | Mcb V. 8.74 
thankes to all at once, and to each one | Galsworthy C 149 
they who chance in the Park . . . and each one, if he has 
a Love, thinks of her | Bennett W 2.324 the scribes of 
each one of the Five Towns 

Either one is rare: Lowell 331b He would help either 
one of you out of a slough \ Williamson L 174 Nimes or 
Arles, either one of which would repay weeks of lingering | 
Mered E 339 he could marry either one of two women , , 
whichever one he selected would cast a lustre on his re- 
putation ( NP ’05 Either one of two causes may produce 
this I QuUler Ck>uch M 206 I offer him the choice of two 
farms — either one of them worth twice the rental of Saaron 

Any on • Worth S 59 I could get meals at any one 
of a dozen boarding-houses in the village 

But in most cases in which anyone, someone, no one 
are now used the numeral signihcation is obliterated, and 
one only serves to make the pronoun into a principal, 
see ch. XVI 

10 . 28 . When one comes before an adjunct, it may 
also in some cases retain its numeral force more or less 
unimpaired, as in 

Ch A 3155 wyves a thousand gode ayeyns oon 
badde | Sh H4B II 2.20 shirts, one for superfluity, and 
one other, for vse [now rather . another one, or one more] j 
Gissing G 448 he emptied the contents of sundry httle 
bottles into one larger [= one larger one]. 

But in most cases one has a weakened signification 
in this position, and fulfils only the grammatical function 
of serving as a principal to hang an adjunct on. 
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The construction is found in all those instances in 
which an adjunct is placed after a substantive 

10 . 241 . Examples of anaphorical one -f" adjective: 
Sh Tp V. 1.269 His mother was a witch, and one so 
strong That could controle the moone 1 Goldsm 612 a 
connexion with ove so unworthy her merits as I am | Scott 
A 2 361 Oldbuck gave a conscious look to Sir Arthur, 
who returned it with one equally sheepish | Bronte P 78 I 
could not take my garden with me, and I should scarce- 
ly find one so large and pleasant anywhere else in town. 

More often one is not anaphoric, but independent = 
‘a person’. 

Sh H6A I. 2 26 He fighteth as one weary of his life j 
Di Do 78 too serious to be trifled with by one so much 
younger than himself ] Moms E 48 the hopeful dream Of 
one too young to think death near | Haggard S 107 through 
fear of offending one so potverful | Meredith H 481 how 
could she take anything from one so noble and so pool ! ] 
Bennett W 2 151 He looked like one dead. 

The same one before a participle: 

Sh John III 1 278 as fire cooles fire within the 
scorched veins of one new bum'd | Ml H 1.181 she blusht 
as one asham’d | Bunyan G 44 Now was I as one hound | 
Defoe R 181 I stood like one thunder-struck | ib 301 look- 
ing like one astonished | Defoe R 2 200 1 lay as one 
drunk | Scott Iv 51 he was powerfully made, like one 
accustomed to endure the fatigue of war | Fox 2.229 he 
was one greatly loved by those who knew him | Garnett 
Til with her step hasty as of one pursuing or pursued | 
Masefield C 122 with the vacant stare of owe bored 

10 . 242 . This position of one is often found (espe- 
cially after as or like) with adjectives indicating physical 
or psychical deficiencies, although such adjectives are not 
as a fule placed after their substantives Thus already 
111 some of the examples just given. Further: 

Otway 159 I am as one dumb when I would speak 
of it I Fielding T 4.329 he behaved like one frantic \ Lamb 
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R 69 1 laughed aloud hke one mad, whose mind had sud- 
denly gone from him 1 Thack N 721 she acted as one 
distraught 1 Di Do 96 he looked like one forlorn 1 Wells T 
M 123 She lay like one dead 

10.25< The adjunct after one may be a prepositional 
group. Examples of anaphoncal one 

Quincey 101 the situation was one without hope | Di 
D 344 his position is really one of power | Di D 215 con- 
sidering the matter as one to he arranged between you and me 
One = ‘a person’, not anaphoncal; 

Shelley 729 Like one asleep With open eyes . she 
lay I Di D 201 I felt, for many days, like one in a dream 
Conway C 21 I may have walked as one in a trance 
Hardy F 372 his lips moved as those of one in great pain. 
This is frequent before an infinitival adjunct. 

By DJ 4.54 She was not one to weep \ Mered R 339 
you are one to want more than money | ib 354 he was 
not one to suspect anybody ] ib 447 | Caine S 1 37 with 
the air of one about to communicate a novel idea 

10.96. The same one may be followed by a rela- 
tive clause Sh Mids II 1 216 commit your selfe Into 
the hands of one that loues you wo< | Lr I 4 111 for taking 
one's part that is out of favour [now ’ the part of one 

Rise of the Prop-Word. 

10.31. We now come to those applications of one 
in which it IS most distinctly a ‘prop-word’ The disso- 
ciation from the numeral is especially clear, (1) when the 
pi ones IS used, (2) when one is preceded by another one, 
or ones by another numeral, (3) when one is preceded by 
the or a similarly definite word, for one is originally in- 
definite, as appears from the development of the inde- 
finite article trom a weakened form of one 

10.39. An (a) -|- adjective -j- one Early examples. 
Rob Br. (Luick) an uncouth one ( Sir Ferumbras (Kellner) 
a fair knyjt a [‘he’] was to see, A lolif on wy|> oute lak | 
1463 (NED) oon of my short gownys, a good oon. 
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ExampleB abound in the 36 th and following cen- 
tuiieB : 

More U 197 precious stones to gette an excellent 
one I Sh Cy V. 5.292 He was a Prince A moet incimO, 
one I Merch 1. 1.79 A stage, where eueiy man must play 
a part, and mine a sad one | ib V. 1.20 Stealing her 
Boule with many vuwes of faith, And nere a true one | 
Give me a cigar, but a good one, please. 

10 . 331 . Adjective -{- a -|- one. This is especially 
frequent with such-, Shakespeare has both such a one (fre- 
quent) and such an one (twice); the latter form is still 
found m the 19 th c. as a literary reminiscence, but the 
only natural form is sujch a one on account of the pronun- 
ciation [wAn], cf. 1. 11.21. 

Sh Mcb IV. 3.66 Better Macbeth, Then such an (me 
to reigne | Spect 7 mother of the present Lord such-a-one | 
Swift J 121 we have nothing to save us but a peace . . . 
we cannot have such a one as we hoped | Ru C 160 many 
a giddy and thoughtless boy has become a good bishop . . 
but no such an one ever became a good general. 

10 . 332 . So (or as) + adj -|- a one' 

Beaumont 1.91 this heavy trust, Laid on so weak a 
one I Di D 373 the street was Ttot as desolate a one as I 
could have wished it to be | Ru F 192 the privilege of 
seeing beauty is quite as rare a one as that of possessing 
it I Morris N 125 the great meeting ... as large a one 
was held on the Sunday | Spencer A 1.415 the step no 
longer appeared so questionable a one 

too + ad] -}- a one: 

Wordsw [ed. Morley] 366 its catastrophe, far too spirit- 
ual a one for mstant sympathy | Conway C 106 the chance 
was too good a one to be lost 

What a one: 

Mered H 3 but what a one he was I | Ridge S 90 you 
know what a one he is 

Half a one : 

Fielding T 4.67 I have stayed above an hour, and I 
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did not think I had. stayed, above Aalf a one | Di X 43 
they drew round the hearth in what Bob called a circle, 
meaning half a one. 

many one has now been displaced by many a one; cf. 
above 2 73. 

10.88d. With these combinationB may be classed 
(n)ev€T a one; in dialects (n)ever a is frequent, especially 
in the forms ana, arry (see EDD), in which the origin^ 
components are no longer felt: 

More U 120 neuer a one of them all hath . lease 
then XX. myles of grounde [A: none] | Sh Tim V. 1.96 
There’s neuer a one of you but trusts a knaue | B Jo 1 .60 
ne^er a one to be found, now? | ib 1.69 ere they should 
ha’ come in, e'er a one of ’hem | Bums 8.249 O, that’s 
the queen o’ womankind, And ne'er a ane to peer her! ] 
Tenn 124 I have sung many songs. But never a one so 
gay I Thack E 1.166 birthdays (poor Harry had never 
a one). 

Cf also the exceptional not a one for not one in 8b Mcb III. 
4 181 There's not a one of them but in his house I keepe a ser- 
uant feed 

10.84. The plural of a good one necessarily is good 
ones This form is used anaphorically in the following 
quotations : 

More U 123 They bryng vp very fewe horses; nor 
non, but very fearce ones ] ib 236 magistrates . . . take 
netve otis agayne wyth them [m the edition A ; newe without 
o»m] I Sh Shr I 2 171 well read in poetne And other 
bookes, good ones, I warrant ye ) Sh Ado III. 3 121 when 
rich villains haue neede of poors ones, poore ones may 
make what pnce they will | Hml V. 1,118 will his vou- 
chers vouch him no more of his purchases, and dottble 
ones too | Bacon A 6.27 seventeene cells, very neat ones | 
Swift J 138 two of my businesses . were they not 
worthy ones^ 1 Goldsm 616 don't let us make imaginary 
evils, when we have so many real ones to encounter [ 
Fox 2.53 Cromwell letters: he does not mean to take in 
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any more fresh ones | Doyle S 2.116 this order might lead 
to other ones [= others]. 

The combination is rarer in a non-anaphorical em- 
ployment : 

Ascham S 69 som greate and good ones in courte | Sh 
Hmllll 1.196 Madnessein great ones must notvnwatch’d go. 

10 . 35 . There is naturally no article before the ad- 
jective in the vocative" 

Sh Cy IV. 2.360 Young one, Informe vs of thy for- 
tune I Alls II. 1 102 I Otway 205 Oh thou unkind one . — 
Plural Ascham S 68 ye great ones in ye court 1 Sh R2 V. 
6 15 dome, htle ones \ As IV 1.76 Good morrow, faire 
ones I Cy V 1.2 You married ones \ R2 V 5 15 Come, 
litU ones. 

10 . 36 . One adjective + one. Here the first one 
is the numeral 

Sh Cor II. 2 83 That’s thousand to one good one | 
Di Do 207 with one stationary eye in the mahogany 
face, and one revolving one | Spencer Ed 127 German 
teachers had rather manage a dozen German boys than 
one English otie. 

Similarly in the plural after a numeral: 

More U 127 broukes . . and among othere II sum- 
what hygge ons | Ascham S 69 three or foure great ones in 
courte I Defoe R 213 the tuto old ones [cats] | ib 358 the 
wolves . twenty lame ones. 

10 . 41 . The (or other definite word) -|- adjective -)- 
one The oldest examples (in the sg) in Gerber are from 
Greene (the only one) andPeele (the mighty one \ the Holy one)-, 
but there is at least one m Ch E 1562 I have the moste 
stedefast wyf, And eek the mekestc oon that bereth lyf. 
Franz (Sh-Gr* § 363) has not a single example from 
Shakespeare among the many be gives of owe in various 
connexions. And yet there are some, though probably 
not very many 

Sh Lr II 4 75 But the great one that goes vpward, 
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let him draw thee after — Cf. also AV Mark 1.24 the 
holy One of God 

Recent examples of the anaphoric singular need not 
be given here, but a few may be given of the indepen- 
dent one: 

Browning 2 655 Never the time and the place And 
the loved one all together' | Caine E 484 Doesn’t the high- 
est love remember first the welfare of the loved one? | 
Kipl S 254 On my honour, gulped the persecuted one. 

10 . 42 . In the plural the -)- adj + anaphorical ones 
16 more common in Sh than in the sg (the first two ex- 
amples are also quoted by Franz) 

Sh H8 II. 2 93 All the clerkes (1 meane the learned 
ones in Christian Kingdomes) | Lear 11. 1 8 you haue beard 
of the newes abroad, I meane the whisper’d ones \ ib IV. 
6 99 I had the white hayres in my beard, ere the black 
ones were there. 

Latei examples : 

Swift 3 272 the poor ones [= the poor StruldbruggsJ 
aie maintained at the publick charge | Swift J 70 ’Txs 
not the great bulky ones [microscopes], nor the common 
little ones 

The adj + non-anaphonc ones. 

More U 55 the yonge ones of greate cattell | Peele 
D 455 the mightiest ones ( Sh Cy III 6 15 Thou art one 
o’ th’ false ones 

10 . 43 . We may have an adjective before and 
another adjective after one(s): Austen P 193 Stupid men 
are the only ones worth knowing j ib 346 he had no single 
relation with whom he kept up a connection, and it wa^ 
certain that he had no near one lining 

10 . 44 . The adjective anaphoric one may be pre 
ceded by another defining word (possessive, this, that, 
genitive) • 

Sh Lr I 4.179 thou had’bt little wit in thy bald 
crowne, when thou gau’st thy golden one away j Otway 267 
have my unhappy days Been lengthen’d to this sad one'^ | 
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Nares, Orthoepy 1784. 113 N has . . a sound which may 
be called its regular sound, and has by some been con- 
sidered its invariable one ( Bronte P 192 Pelet’s wom-out 
frame could not have stood against my sound one \ Carlyle 
R 1.226 Emily was Basil's only daughter, but she was 
not Ais wife's only one \ Holmes A 104 if we change our 
last simile to that very old and familiar one of a fleet 
leaving the harbour 1 Ridge G 254 I bad to put away 
my other one [i.e. watch]. 

Corresponding examples with independent one' 

Sh Cyinb V. 4,61 his deerest one | Merch III. 2.208 
1 got a promise of this fatre one heere To haue lier loue | 
Carlyle R 1 327 oh, my darling lost one' . . ‘Let us bum 

our ships , said my noble one \ Trollope O 151 Mary Lawrie 
is not your engaged one ] Trollope D 2 35 "My own one", 
ejaculated Tregear. “Yes, yes, yes; always your own.’’ ' 
Haggaid S 110 I learned wisdom from fliot dead one. 

Thus also in the pi 

More U 39 both the rauen and the ape thincke their 
owne yong ones fay^rest | Sh Mcb IV 2.69 with your little 
ones j Tit JI 3.142 when did the Tigers young-ones teach 
the darn? | John II. 1 521 What say these young ones^ ) 
Mcb IV. 3 215 All my pretty on.es'^ [= children] | Tw IV. 
2.37 I am one of those gentle ones, that will v&e the diuell 
himselfe with curtesie | AV Job 39.3 they bring forth 
their young ones | ib Luke 17.2 offend one of these little 
ones I ib Mark 10.42 their great ones exercise authority 
vpon them | Carlyle R 1.9 (and often) loe young ones \ ib 
1.70 the spirits of my vanished ones. 


Recent Developments. 

10 . 5 . All these combinations, in which we have 
the, a, this, that, a possessive pronoun, or a genitive be- 
fore an adjective -j- one, lead up to the use of the same 
words immediately before the prop-word one. I should 
be very much surprised if these constructions weie much 
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older than the beginning of the nineteenth century, hut 
recently they have been gaining in importance. 

The only example I have of that one before the 19th c is 
the following, where one la evidently the nnmeral, that one being 
opposed to your aiimtne of parts (together) Sh Hml IV. 7. 76 a 
qnalitie Wherein they say you shine, your summe of parts Did 
not together plucke such envle from him As did that one [Not 
in folio]. 

10 . 51 . First we have the one followed by an ad 
junct. These cases resemble those mentioned above (10. 23flF.), 
to which they form the definite counterpart. They differ 
from them, however, by admitting the possibility of the 
pi ones. 

The post-adjunct is an adjective or participle • 

Austen M 94 her conviction of being really the one pre- 
ferred I Di X 68 “Not the little pnze turkey the big one?" 
“What, the one as htg as me?” | Haggard S 49 the rock, 
uhich he knew, and that appeared to be identical with 
the one described upon the sherd | Stevenson M 164 sucli 
high dames as the one non looking on me. 

10 . 521 . The adjunct after the one is an adverb or 
a prepositional group Examples of anaphoncal one 

Austen P 254 from impatience of knowing what the 
next sentence might bring, she was incapable of attending 
to the sense of the one before her eyes | Di X 49 Scrooge’s 
niece’s sister — the plump one with the lace tucker; not 
the one with the roses | Di N 214 this room and the one up 
stairs I GE A 361 an encounter that was likely to end 
more fatally tlian the one in the Orove \ Came M 410 
Bring me a cap — the one with a feather in it . open the 
drawer on the left, the one with the key in it | Swinb L 215 
every day spent here is a heavier irritation to me than 
the one before | Hope F 16 "Vhc is the young lady sitting 
by our friend the Father — the one, I medtii, with dark hair | 
Gissing G 278 Each w'oman I fall in love with is of a 
higher type than the one before 

Thus also in the plural 

* JesperseD, Modern English Grammar II 17 
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Kipl L 184 any letters for me? give me all the ones 
in fat yrey envelopes. 

The one is not anaphorical in 

Hardy T 114 . replied the one in buff. Plural- Con- 

way C 28 to do a man’s duty in succouring the ones 
in pent. 

10 . 522 . The adjunct following the one is an in- 
finitive with to\ all my examples show non-anaphoric one: 

Austen M 266 she is the very one to make you happy | 
Trollope D 1.36 the Duchess was to be the one to bell 
the cat I Mered H 416 thinkmg that he was the one to 
fortify her faith in Evan | Qmller Couch M 154 Ruth 
should have been the one to stay behind and I the one to 
go I James S 39 1 Williamson S 201 

10 . 53 . The post-adjunct is very frequenth' a rela- 
tive clause; one is anaphoric in most cases: Thack H 6 
of all my nephews and nieces, you are the one whose 
conduct in life has most pleased me | Thack N 635 of 
all the men in the world the one I like best to talk to [ 
GE A 7 the basket was the one which on workdays held 
Adam’s dinner 1 Conway C 213 unless your answer is the 
one I hope for, we shall never meet again | Caine E 163 
the daughter of my old friend in England — The one who 
died in Elba? | Dickinson S 13 a very different England 
from the one I have known | Hardy W 83 such an ex- 
cellent house as the one you live in | Doyle S 6 69 It 
was a bust like the one which we had seen that morning | 
Page J 141 The physician came duly, sent up by the one 
she had telegraphed to I Norris P 122 Laura was a very 
different woman from the one who an instant before had 
spoken so gravely | Gissing G 209 a different woman from 
the one I worshipped. 

The plural the ones is recent and comparatively rare- 

Hardy L 208 of all the years of my growing up the 
ones that bide clearest in my mind were 1803, 4, and 5 | 
Shaw C 145 I never read articles on such subjects. I have 
hardly time to glance through the ones that concern me 
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The following quotations show the one used non- 
anaphorically : 

Di D 552 you recollect mentioning Sarah, as the one 
that has something the matter with her spine? | Caine 
C 96 a follower of the One who forgavp the woman | 
Caine M 145 I saw myself lifted up by the one I loved 

The plural is here very rare; I have only two exam- 
ples, in one a Manxman, in the other an American is 
speaking . 

Caine M 33 the ones that’s telling it are just flying 
in the face of faith 1 Bentley T 132 It’s only the ones 
who have got rich too quick who go crazv 

10 . 54 . The one is very seldom used before a gem 
tive' Fox 2 115 Ledru Rollin ha.s taken the house next 
to the one formerly Guizot’s at Bicrnpton This would not 
be possible except for the adverb formerly = the one 
which was formerly Guizot’s. 

10 . 55 . In all these instances (10 51 — 10 54), the 
one(8) (anaphoric) takes the place of an earlier that, those 
(16 3); that (those) still htis to be used before an o/-phra8e 
with the same sense as a genitive. But before othei of 
phrases the one may be found, though not very commonly : 
Trollope D 1 46 the first and only strong feeling in the 
borough was the one of duty [Not quite the same thmg 
as . was one of duty J The development of the one is 
especially valuable, because that could not, of course, be 
used except anaphorically, and theie Avas thus room for 
a corresponding independent expression. 

10 . 56 . Next, the one is frequently used without 
any adjunct = ‘the right or proper (person or thing)’ as in 
“Hand me his letter ’ “This one?" “Yes, that’s the one." 
Unfortunately I have no literary quotations in my own col- 
lections, and the NED does not seem to notice this usage 

10 . 57 . A one IS also used without an adjective, in 
most cases there is a non-adjectival post-adjunct 

Di N 103 you are a one to keep company [iionically 
= a nice one to . . ] | Ridge G 28 I hke you, but you 

17 * 
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8re o one to tTead over \ Ward F 35 I m one for plum 
speulcinff II Ridge L 205 "Well , exclaimed her delighted 
companion, “you are a one, and no mistake’’. 

10 . 61 . Examples of that one (anaphoric): Wordsw 
494 [he] Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won | Di D 369 
[geraniums] Dora often stopped to admire this one and 
that one | Thaok N 525 I don’t understand much about 
women, but that one appears to me to be an artful old 
campaigner | ib 619 I felt the greatest desire to give him 
a kiss, and that one which you had just now was intended 
for him I Ritchie M 119 I think this present generation 
ot women is a happier one than that one was | ib 132 
1 cannot tell whether it was this year or that one before 
it in which we found ourselves returning home 1 Morns 
E 44 through the fields. Noting what this and that one 
yields I Shaw C 110 to fight the other fellow — that one 
with his head in a big helmet | Williamson S 201 I felt 
that if ever a fib were excusable, that one was 

Thus also in the pi those ones- 

Hughes T 2.268 the dear gardens ' What was the 
names of those ones with the targets up, where they were 
shooting? I Kipl L 237 you must get some other clothes 
— those ones aren’t fit to be seen 

Cf. vulgar them ones, Doyle St 156 [prayers] you say 
over them ones that you used to say every night 

10 . 62 . Ths one anaphoric (1 have no examples of 
these ones): Di T 1.58 There appearing to be no other 
door going straight to this one \ Ru P 3 6 meditating 
on the charms of the next world, and the vanities of 
this one | Dickinson S 117 I look like a stranger from 
another world upon the business ol this one | Dickinson Im 
14 the desirability of a future life must depend upon its 
character, just as does the desirability of this one [ Wilde 
In 202 there are other cases, but this one is cpiite suffi- 
cient for my purpose | Chesterton F 68 a much better 
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story than this one | James S 155 with a condition. — 
Another? — This one is comparatively easy. 

This one is hardly ever independent, except in combi- 
nation with that, when it means ‘various persons’ : Bennett 
A 249 chatting with this one and that. 

10 . 63 . What one (cf 7.824) 

Di N 486 escape from some prison, but what one she 
couldn’t remember | Poe 660 Of the innumerable effects, 
ot which the soul is susceptible, what one shall I, on the 
])resent occasion, select? | Shaw 2 138 all the words belong 
to some attitude or other — all except one What one 
IS that? 

This (interrogative) what one is different from the 
(exclamatory) what a one exemplified in 10 332 

Which one and which ones (anaphonc) aie very fre- 
quent m colloquial PE 

10 . 64 . One IS even beginning to be u.'-ed after a 
possessive pronoun 

Tiollope D 3.163 When a woman is old . But my 
one' She’s not old | Hope In 135 there was a letter for 
her While he attacked his pile, ^he began on her one | 
Ewing Jackanapes 26 leaning back in his one of the two 
Chippendale arm chairs in which they sat 

In Aberdeen I once heard an educated lady say 
[speaking of carnages] “. before our one [stress on our] comes” 
and a distinguished scientific man “I was talking ot my 
one” [stress on my, meaning ‘my dog’] 

10 . 65 . Similarly after a genitive ; I once heai d a 
lady say ‘‘Her parasol is finer than her sister’s one” [one 
weakly stiessed] , but a friend whom I asked about this 
told me that to him the combination would sound much 
more natural m such a sentence as this: “Her parasol 
IS fine, but hei sister’s one is finer.” 

10 . 66 . Ones may be used after a personal pronoun 
in the plural This is not astonishing when an adj in- 
tervenes (as in you great ones, above 10.35, or NP 06 it 
18 very annoying to us quwter ones), but it is more diffi- 
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cult to Bee why ones should have been added to a single 
we or you This is found in Scotch dialect, as Dr. Murray 
once told me (the forma are something like [hAzjonz, jau- 
jenz]), and it is evidently from Scotch that American has 
taken it. We 'uns and you 'uns are especially frequent 
m the vulgar speech of the Southern states (see Farmer, 
Diet, of Americanisms a. v gaunted, hoosier, Century Diet, 
’an, etc.). H Fletcher, New Menticulture, 1903, p 124 
makes a negro say : “good old times when all we uns had 
to do was work, and sing and dance ” The usual pro- 
nunciation is [wi (8)nz, ]u‘(8)nz], as Prof Hempl in- 
forms me. 

The idiom may have originated with you to distinguish clearly 
the pi from the sg (cf. 2. 86 ff ) 

10 . 67 . Before one we may now also use substan- 
tive-adjuncts: a cotUm one, the top one, see 13 4, and m 
the same way other words that can be used as first- 
words of compounds, can be detached and placed be- 
fore one 

The eight o’clock tram is faster than the mne one | Ruskm 
S 85 the problem of land, at its worst, is a bye one \ 
Gissing G 388 he was wearing his overcoat m default of 
the under one 

Even a gemtive case may be thus employed though 
this is very rare - Buskin Sel 1.471 your pretty protestant 
beads, which are flat, and of gold, instead ot round, and 
of ebony, as the monks’ ones were (cf 10.65). 

10 . 7 . In colloqmal language, the prop-word one, 
especially after an adj, is very often pronounced [au, an] 
or even [n] as in Sweet’s Primer of Sp E 92 [a ,regjala 
'bffidn]. This might be due to the ordinary omission of 
[w] after a consonant in weak syllables (cf. I 7.3), but 
is more probably a survival of the old ui-less form of 
one (111 21). Thi^ pronunciation is evident from the 
rime m Byron DJ 2 146 a new one drew on : Juan, and 
is pretty often indicated in novels by the spelling ’un, 
especially in some constant combinations hke bad ’un, stiff 
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’un little 'uns', see, for instance, Di Do 134 I will go 
upon my walk at once. Take a good long ’un, my lad | 
ib 496 the stiff ’un I Thackeray P 3.236 nothing like a 
thorough-bred un | ib 355 Have you only found out that 
now young un? Warrington said. 

It should be noted that with this pronunciation, (one) 
un tends to be a mere suffix added to the adjective to 
make it serviceable as a principal, and that there is a 
curious parallelism between a lad (-|- sb): a bad 'un 
(without sb] and my (4- sb): mine (without sb), although 
the two phenomena have developed in diffeient ways 

I suppose that the Sc. word wean 'a child, an in- 
fant’, which is sometimes supposed to be derived from 
the verb wean, is nothing else hut the adj wee ‘little’ -|“ 
a short form of one 


Importance. 

10 . 81 . We nre now in a position to inquire into 
the role that this prop-word one plays in the economy of 
the English language. One replaces a substantive, which 
either has ju.st been mentioned and which it would there- 
fore be inelegant to repeat (anaphoric one), or else which 
would be so vague or general in signification that no 
ordinary substantive fulfils the requirement so well as 
the completely indeterminate one (independent one). It 
is in itself a substantive, and has the same inflexions 
(genitive, plural) as an ordinary Mibstantivc On 'the other 
hand it serves to indicate that the word joined to it is 
not a principal, but an adjunct, and thus m many cases 
removes the doubt that might otherwise exist in such 
a ‘formless’ language as English We shall now take in 
turn the advantages derived troni the development of one 
as a prop-word, and finally (10 9) point out a few draw 
backs and inconsistencies. 

10 . 82 . The form .shows at once whether we have 
to do with a singular (one) or .i pluial (ones) and thus 
removes the doubt caused by the flexionlessness of Eng- 
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lish adjuncts. This la seen clearly in the case of uhich 
(6.64). if we say "Here are some gloves, which do you 
want?" the question is more mdefinite than if we say 
“which one do you want?” or “which ones do you want?" 
Thus also the great one and the great ones, where ME the 
grete may mean both G der (die, das) grosse and die grossen. 
The comparative frequency of the plural in the early 
quotations collected by Gerber seems to show that the 
opportunity it gave for indicatmg number played a role in 
the development of the idiom — In Poe 661 “the modus 
operandi by which some one of my own works was put 
together" the addition of one makes some sg, while an 
isolated some can only be plural 

With regard to the plural ones it is noticeable that 
in the great majority of early examples collected by 
Gerber the adjective i.s little or young (10 -f- instances 
against 5 with great and 8 in all with other adjectives). 
It would seem that the plural first became popular in 
such combinations as my little ones and her young ones. 
Also in the AV these plurals are very frequent indeed 
(36 -|- 8 against 28 with other adjectives). 

10.83. It 18 of some importance that by the use 
of one the formation of a genitive is rendered easy in 
cases where it would not otherwise be possible: 

Kingsley H 73 Three set on me with daggers, and 
I was forced to take this one’s dagger away | Caine M 413 
a poor gentlewoman . . this one’s father has turned his 
back upon her | Mi A 10 leaving it to each ones con- 
science to read or to lay by ] Conway C 148 a dream in 
which two persons appear, and the dreamer cannot be 
certam with which one’s thoughts he identifies himself | 
Whittier 439 many a poor one’s blessing | Gissing B 44 a 
garret served as bedroom for the two boys, also as the 
elder one’s laboratory 1 Hardy T 62 the little ones’ eyes 
filled with tears. 

10.84. While one as a substantive shows that the 
whole group plays the role of a primaiy member of the 
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sentence, it also shows that the word joined to one is a 
secondary word (adjunct). This is important in those 
cases in which the word can be a principal in itself. 
Compare 

a little ; a little one 

go to the right : go to the right one 

the fat ; the fat one 

Note also the difference between what (independent 
neuter) and what one , in the same way this and that tend 
to be used only as independent neuters, while this one 
and that one may either be anaphoric (neuter or personal) 
or independent personal, while in former periods this 
might also have the latter function (= G dieser 16 3). 
VV^hile “the last ball before this" would be understood as 
= ‘before this time' {this independent neuter), "the last 
ball before this one” (Came E 524) means ‘before this ball’. 

10.85. Further the combmation the top one shows 
that top has not the same signification as when it stands 
alone, but the same as in the top branch = ‘topmost’; one 
has a similar effect in Stevenson JHF 67 the middle one 
of the three wnndows was open the middle one = ‘the 
middle window’, different from the substantive middle = 
‘the middle part’. In Elizabeth B 240 . ‘ in my present 

condition . It's the glories of vonr future one that made 
me laugh” the addition ot one limits the signification of 
fuiurt, which otherwise would be taken = the whole 
of what IS to come Cf also the distinction between the 
present one and the present (which has also the signification 
‘the gift’). Further Wells F 260 Amenca is an older 
country than any European one \any European would = 
any person born in or living m Europe] j Di D 77 
this peculiarity striking me as his chief one Somewhat 
different is the case with Masefield AI 261 His memory 
for art was a good general one — where a good general would 
give a ridiculously wrong meaning 

The evil ife a neuter substantive, but the Eml One = 
Satan’ (e g Mi PL 9.463, Carlyle H 129) 
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While in these cases one prevents the ambiguity that 
would arise from a different use of the same word, in 
other cases it does the same with an accidental phonetic 
identity, as in a sound — a sound one, a fair— a fair mie. The 
latter combination is particularly frequent as a designation 
for ‘woman’: 

Sh As IV. 1.76 Good morrow, faxre ones \ Merch III. 
2.208 I got a promise of this faire one heere To haue her 
loue I Scott Iv 179 I will rescue the unfortunate and af- 
flicted fair one | Bums 3.260 this fair one . . every other 
fair one. 

10 . 86 . I must be forgiven for calling the attention oi the 
reudei to the ease with which tny new terminology allows me to 
deal with some phenomena, which had jireviously puzzled me a 
good deal According to the usual terminology I should have 
had to say something like this uhat is a substantival pronoun, 
which in what branch is made into an adjectival pronoun, in 
what one it must be equally adjectival, while at the same time 
It 18 substantivized by one Or top is a substantive, in top 
branch it has become an adjective or an adjective-equivalent, but 
in the top one this substantive that has become an adjective- 
equivalent IS again substantivized Instead of this I now say 
what IB always a pronoun, and top is always a substantive, in 
what happened"^ and the top fell down they arc principals, but in 
what branch, what one, the top branch, the top one they are ad- 
juncts to the principals branch and one Cf also 12 4 on 'noun- 
eqnivalents’, etc 

10 . 87 . As already mentioned, substantives indicate 
more special notions than adjectives It is m accordance 
with this rule, that the poor ones (with its substantive 
one) is more special than the poor. 

In consequence of this specialization, also, the com- 
bination my dear one (found, for instance, m Sh Tp I 2 17 
Of thee my deere one; thee my daughter ] Caine E 214, 
253, 265 1 Wells Tw 113, etc., etc.) is more expressive 
of feeling than my dear, which is now often used very 
loosely. (Note also dearest as a means of address, without 
or, rarer, with one). Another effect of the same speciali- 
zation 18 seen in the predicative, where a . . one makes 
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the expreesion more definite than it would be if the ad- 
jective alone were used, as seen in such a sentence as 
this “The crowd was, in the main, a well-dressed me." 

10 .®, Important as is thus the r61e of the one-coii- 
struction, it cannot be used in all cases, and in those 
cases m which it might be used, it is not always used 
consistently. It is sometimes felt as heavy and clumsy, 
and this feeling leads to certain expedients or tricks, by 
which one is avoided 

10 . 91 . It is a natural consequence of the origin of 
the prop- word from the numeral that it can replace the 
names of such things only as can be counted. The 
following sentence, found in a Swedish philologist’s work, 
is quite un-Enghsh‘ “The material to be taken into con- 
sideration 18 the following one". This explains why wie 
is not added in the following sentences, in which the 
adjectives refer to mass-words or to words of similar 
import: 

I like red tome better than white \ I like bathing in 
salt water better than in f>-esh | Scott A 2.316 in fair 
weather or foul | Henley Bums 251 he had known good 
luck and had \ Gissing G 200 if the furniture is sold, shall 
I be able to buy new"? \ Macaulay E 4 277 I judge 
of his public conduct by his private, which I have found 
to be void of truth and honour | Dickinson S 15 Our 
private business is intermixed with our public | Wilde In 
99 the creative faculty is higher than the critical | Seeley 
E 129 the commercial infiuence works disguised under the 
religious | Ker E 89 Those ideas can be expressed m lync 
poetry, not so well in narrative 

Note also the use of ditto as a kind of substitute for one, 
as this could not be used' Di Do 102 a glanie at ancient history, 
a wink or two at modern ditto — In Scotch thing is used to re 
present mass-words as one represents thing-words Aa‘ ve sum 
mair peaper, but yt's noa syc guid-thyng ('not so good’) as that] 
Wad yo leyke sum black yak, or sum 'Aenw-thyng'i , Murray 
Sc 198 
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10 . 92 . There is some disinclination to use one after 
a comparative and especially after a superlative, including 
such words as first and next (cf. 9 41 f.), in the first quo- 
tation it would, however, be more natural now to add 
one, and in the two following one might be added or 
omitted without much difference 

Ml T 686 Is this your crowne? I, didst thou euer 
see a fairer’f | Di N 63 the best link between this 
world and a better I Di Do 67 as sweet a child as I could 
wish to see I could not wish to see a sweeter | ib 26 
the eldei took the younqer by the waist | Ru T 12 it is the 
duty of the upper classes to set an example to the lower | 
Kidd 66 the weaker peoples disappear before the stronger | 
Doyle NP ’95 the inner wall was built of bricks the 
outer I had only caught a glimpse of once or twice | 
Phillpotts K 65 he began to see a greater than Thorndike || 
Swift J 49 in one of my former [= f letters] 

The following examples, however, show one(s) after a 
comparative, and also illustrate the inconsistency in its 
employment 

Austen P 207 the younger ones out before the eldei are 
married' | Di Do 232 I took a very polished farewell of 
both ladies, which the elder one acknowledged in her usual 
manner, while the younger, sitting with her face addressed 
to the window, bent her head slightly | Conway C 121 
it has, at least, not made my wife’s lot a sadder one [thus 
always aftei a] | ib 136 she had passed into a state far 
more pitiable than her former one 

10 . 931 . Superlatives without one 
Austen P 207 your younger si-sters must be very 
young? Yes, my youngest is not sixteen | ib 42 the two 
youngest repaired to the lodgings | Di Do 292 two houses 
. . . the first is situated ] Caine P 27 Some English miss 
with plenty of this world’s goods and none of the )iext | 
Ward M 140 we may call a man a scoundrel one day and 
ask him to dinner the next. 

This IS especially frequent when the superlative pre- 
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cedes a partitive o/: the best of men | the best of pros© 
5.413 I the oldest of friends || Austen M 318 it would be 
the extreme of vanity 

10 . 933 . Note also the following familiar mstances: 
Cowper L (often) and Doyle M 56 in my last [= 1. letter] | 
Bennett W 2 280 You haven’t heard his latest [= 1. ]oke], 
I suppose? 

In the following quotation one is perhaps necessary 
to show the singular number, besides, without one it would 
be taken in the abstract meaning of ‘the end of (cf to see 
the last of a person): Noms P 99 it was the last one of 
his unaccountable orders of the early morning 

10 . 94 . It must be considered as a survival of the 
old freedom to use an adjective alone, when the lighter 
construction without one is often preferred to the heavier 
with otie, this is frequently the case with short familiar 
adjectives, especially if the two groups (the one with a 
substantive, and the one without) are in close proximity. 
In those quotations that are placed after ||, it would pro- 
bably have been more natural to use one 

First on this side, then on that \ it goes in at one 
ear and out at the other | the nght hand is olean, and so 
18 the left I the old world and the 7ien> | Seeley E 77 Effect 
of the New World on the Old || Mi A 27 God esteems the 
growth of one vertuous person more then the restraint of 
ten vitious | ib 18 it is but a blank vertue, not a pure | 
Johnson R 53 both the wild beasts and the tame retreated 
to tbe mountains | Stevenson A 20 it is a little kingdom, 
but a« independent 

10 . 95 . The construction wuth one is someWhat fami- 
liar and colloquial , this is probably the reason why the old 
construction the dead (9.23) has been preserved as being 
more solemn than the dead one would be, cf. on the other 
hand the familiar tone of such a group as the little ones. 
In such a sentence as Ru U 80 “The righteous man is dis- 
tinguished from the unrighteous by his desire and hope of 
justice, at) the true man from the false by his desire and 
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hope of truth” the expression is decidedly more emphatic 
than it would be, if one were added, but the unnghtemts 
and the false may be taken as plurals 

10 . 961 . Where two adjectives are joined to the 
same substantive, the old construction a good man and a 
true (cf. ME thirty men and tico) is now supplanted by a 
good and true man or (rarer) a good man and a true one 
as in ■ 

Sheridan 184 ’tis an old observation, and a very 
true one 1 Caine M 190 the last of their race should be 
a strong man and a true one. 

10 . 962 . Examples of the older construction, which 
IS still found as a literary archaism to avoid the use 
of one 

Ch A 531 A treive fiwinker and a good was he j C 713 
An oold man and a poure | Sh Alls IV. 5 66 o shreicd 
knaue and an vnhappte | Ro II 5 56 an honest gentleman. 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a handsome. And J warrant 
a vertuous \ H4B V. 3 6 | Cymb IV. 2 369 | extmct in 
18th c ? I Scott Iv 485 a good fellow and a merry | Ten 
nys 295 A gray old wolf and a lean | 331 All in a full fair 
manor and a rich | Swinburne A 82 mani/ a strong man 
and a great | Stevenson JHF 181 it was a fine house, and 
a very rambling 

The same word-order is sometimes used m cases 
where the second adjective has no article: Sh R2 I 1 123 
Free speech, and fearelesse, I to thee allow | Tennys 28 
She has no loyal knight and true j ib 319 I will seek thee 
out Some comfortable bnde and fair | Morris E 41 on this 
thine ancient throne and high | ib 53,110 | London W 48 
it was a brief fight and fierce. 

10 . 97 . Sometimes the use of one is evaded by 
putting the substantive after the second instead of the 
first of two substantives: 

Wordsworth P 3.568 mingling playful with pathetic 
thoughts I Lamb E 1 142 In compaiing modem with an- 
cient manners | McCarthy 2 16 in the dealings of a strong 
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with a weak nation [= a strong nation with a weak 
one]. — It is better English to say: “this does not admit 
of a logical, but only of a psychological analysu” than 

a logical analysts . a ps one”, and “when the logic- 
al deviates from the grammatical analysis” than “. . the 

I. analysts . . the gr. one ” 

10 . 98 . This gives us the clue to a frequent phe- 
nomenon which has sometimes puzzled foreign graiqma- 
rians (cf. Poutsma p. 94), namely the use of an isolated 
genitive case or possessive pronoun as the subject of a 
sentence, while its principal is placed with the predicative 
Instead of “Maggie’s life was a troublous one” George 
Eliot (M 1 60) writes “Maggie’s was a troublous life.” 
Thus also 

Defoe R 2.251 mine was the notion of a mad rambhng 
boy I Keats 2 65 His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ 
Eve I By DJ 12.64 Eve’s was a trifling case to hers | ib 

II. 32 Juan, whose was a delicate commission \ Di D 35 
Mis Gvmmidge’s was rather a fretful disposition ] Di T 2 185 
Yours 18 a long life to look back upon ] Carlyle R 1 9 His 
was a healthy mind | Stevenson M 266 Yours has been a 
tragic marriage \ Bennett W 2.300 Hers had not been a 
life at all. 

10 . 99 . It should finally be noted that in some 
cases one is felt to be too vague, and that a more defi- 
nite substantive is preferred, as in Ru C 9: it might be 
as advantageous for the nation that the robber should 
have the spending of the money as that the person robbed 
should have spent it | Stevenson M 29 I stopped like a 
man shot (cf. 10.242) 

As non-anaphoric one can only be used of persons, 
thing must be used in the corresponding position m other 
cases : Carlyle F 3 150 the only thing dear (‘das einzige 
klare’) is that I have again some notion of writing. 
Cf. 11 33 
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Chapter XL 

Adjectives as Principals. 


11 . 11 . The OE and ME freedom in the use of ad- 
jectives (with their adjectival inflexion) as pnncipals has 
already been mentioned more than once (9.21, 10.94) This 
freedom has been limited very much in ModE in connexion 
with the developments mentioned in chapters IX and X, 
and none of the following constiuctions would be tolerated 
in PE . 

Ch G 1067 as witnessen thise olde vryse [= these 
old wise men] I ibA248ncAe [= nch people] | ib B 112 
he noght helpeth needfulle [needy people] in hir neede | 
More U 164 equall of age be sette together | Sh Tit II. 
1.89 Better [= better men] then he haue ivorne Vulcans 
badge | Defoe P 20 the out-panshes . . . fuller also of poor 
[= poor people] || Sh R2 II. 1 129 Whom fatre befall in 
heauen. 

11 . 12 . In this chapter we shall speak of those in- 
stances which have not been mentioned in 10.9 and in 
which it 18 still possible to use an adjective as a prin- 
cipal without either making it into a substantive or adding 
the substantival otk. We have already mentioned that there 
is often no criterion by which to decide whether we have 
to do with a substantive or an adjective (9 21). That the 
words dealt with in this chapter are, however, adjectives, 
is shown by the possibility of qualifying them by means 
of an adverb the really poor as compared with the real 
paupers, thus also in the neuter, the relatively unknown 
and the absolutely unknowable, the supremely beautiful 

11 . 2 . Adjectives very often stand uninflected as prin- 
cipals when they go together in pairs. They have then 
no article in accordance with a general tendency, which 
is found in other languages as well, to leave out the 
usual ‘formalities’ when words are contrasted in more or 
less stereotyped combinations. 
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Examples: Sh Wiv II 1.117 He wooes both high 
and low, botli rich and poor, both young and old \ Sh Cor 
III 1 228 helpe lum young and old | Thack P 1.60 love 
makes fools of all of as, big and little | Fox 1.149 the 
■wonderful mixture of high arul low | NP ’ 1 2 OW and young 
marched side by side || through thuh add thin ( to right 
and left (frequent, e g. Qmller Couch M 21.'>, London W 16 ; 
without preposition Gissing B 41 He can hit out right 
and left) 

Thus also when one of the contrasted words is a 
substantive. 

Lecky D 1.19 the relations between employer and 
employed | Hope R 14.5 the pair, tracker and tracked, met 
nobody | Page J 399 an intellectual game between hunter 
and hunted 

Note that Chaucer uses logh id the eg form (B1142 
Death, that taketb of heigh and logh his rente), where now high 
and ‘low would be taken as plural In the just mentioned cases 
also, the substantive is in the sg and not in the pi 

Singular. 

ll.Sl. The chiei living use of the adjective ns a 
principal is with the definite article to denote .t whole 
class (cf. 5 4), either in the sg, in which case it is ricutei, 
or in the pi, in ivhich case it denotes hving bemgp the 
known ‘everything known’; the poor = ‘all poor people' 
The former is especially found with abstract notions, and 
18 , consequently, more literary than colloquial In philo- 
sophic language, this usage is to a great extent due to 
imitation of Germau. 

Carlyle R 1.78 separate firmly the known from the 
unknown, or misknown | ib H 126 in prizing the blessings 
of the New, let us not be unjust to the Old \ id Fox 2 28 
it approaches the impossible, this task of mine I Philips 
L 30 you had better bow to .the impossible \ Scott A 1 150 
he 18 fond of the mystical \ Benson D 62 in novels there 
18 always a touch of the heroic in the faithful friend i 

Jeiper^en, Modern English Grammar IT 18 
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the supernatural | Ru Sel 1.65 a deeper feeling tor ttie 
beautiful \ Meredith E 309 I must aim at the highest , 
to aim at the dazzling and attractive ] Sh.iw 1 19G she has 
to bear witli disagieablea and take the rough with the 
smooth I Kingsley H 355 the greata- contains (he less. 

In other cases, the generic notion is not so salient, 
and we approach the concrete neuter- Norris P 128 he 
never did or said the expected, the ordinary ( Came C 131 
photographs, chiefly of the nude and the seminude. 

11 . 32 . Sometimes the adjective approaches the 
meaning of a quality-noun (in -ness, etc ), as in Austen 
M 223 all the agreeable of her speculation was over for 
that hour But English is not so free in that respect as 
German or Danish: “he sees the folly (or foolishness) of 
his action” corresponds to “er sieht das tdnehte seiner 
tat”, “han ser det tabelige i sin handling” 

11 . 33 . When the neutral notion to be expressed 
IS perfectly concrete (a real singular in the strictest sense), 
the rule is to add the word thing to the adjective 

Fox 2 15 the only thing good [different from the only 
good] is, that people are made h"* feel unhappy | Hope 
D 69 it’s the very latest thing j the only thing (oi the best 
thing) to be done | such a thing | Di D 194 it might have 
been a better and happier thing for my brother if he had 
never entered into such a marriage. Cf something, 
etc 17 3 

11 . 34 . Only rarely is it in such cases still possible 
to use the adjective with the as a pnncipal, thus especially 
with the same (which may be called a pronoun), the like 
(where it is possible to interpret the as the old instru- 
mental; ^y. ‘[something] like that’), and the contrary. 

Marlowe F 1307 the same I wish to you [ Di D 194 
nobody can saj”^ (he same of us ] Mill in Fox 2 249 Your 
letter was most welcome, and the same may be said of 
certain other missives ( Benson J 176 To get tired and 
anxious was not the same as losing your peisonahty [thus 
very frequent] | BJo 1.69 did you ever hear the like'? | 
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Goldsm 658 Was ever the like? | Stevenson JHF 206 I 
never heard the like of this | Garnett T 56 I should natur- 
ally have expected the contrary. 

11 . 35 . With a possessive we have a neutral adjec- 
tive principal in a few phrases come to one’s otvn (cf AV 
John 111) I Thack H 85 when rogues fall out, honest 
men come by their own 1 hold one's oion | Wells N 218 
[she] came up to London on her own [colloquial, also 'on 
her own hook’] || I shall do my possible [= my best] 

11 . 86 . We have also neutral adjective principals in 
a certain number of stereotyped prepositional groups: 
nothmg out of the common, cf the rarer construction Came 
C 2 she was taller than the common | Stevenson D 166 
in the dead of night ] Hardy L 163 her position was 
growing painful in the exheme j Quiller Couch M 54 the Milo 
had come from foreign (rare = ‘from abroad’, also ib 90) | 
to the full, e g Ru Sel 1 477 I Came C 327 the moon was 
at the full I leave London for good j of old (e g GE A 66) ] 
Kipl J 1 5 sleeping in the open j Hope R 103 as soon as 
the party came into the open \ Di Do 215 (and frequent) 
it touches us to the quick [ong ‘to the Imng’, sc part 
of the body] j Came C 1 9 such talk cut him to the quick | 
Harraden F 5 to probe her knowledge to its utmost quick | 
Austen M 200 to listen in quiet [lare] | Ridge L 250 we 
njust get married on the quiet j Le Gallienne Y 191 my 
real name is Angelica , but they call me Angel for short | 
Hope Z 42 visit your disreputable cousin on the sly | Sh 
of a sudden J on the sudden, and on a sudden. Swift T 11 
of a sudden, now' generally all of a sudden | on the whole 

11 . 37 . In slang hard stands short for ‘hard labour’ 
(ns a punishment) Hope D 33 Six months ‘hard wouldn t 
be pleasant j Housman J 218 doing a fortnight hard for 
interfering with the police — The ready is used by Field- 
ing 3.431 (large share of the ready) = ‘ready money’, ‘cash’ 

11 . 38 . A comparative is used as a principal in 
the phrases get (have) the better of something and a change 
for the better 


18 * 
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Superlatives in the same way: it is all for the best ) 
to make the best of (adverse circumstances, Merriman S 64) ( 
if yeu get the best of port [= the best port], port will 
get the best of you joi'erpower yon] | Ru C 55 going to 
church in their best [also common in their Sunday best] | 
Vachell H 258 “England at its best” “And in its best" \ 
Hewlett Q 355 she did her bravest to be discreet | Macaulay 
H 2 206 he breathed his last a few days after | Mac Carthy 
2 213 he had heard the last of the protests [not = the last 
protest] I Kipling J 2.20 when the last comes to the last | 
Caine S 2.85 the worst had come to the worst I not in the 
least (rarely not in the smallest, once in Stevenson JHF). 

In a different way (without any article)’ he slept 
most of the time | BJo 1.31 heap worst on evil | from^ist 
to last — In at best, at last, at least, at most the definite 
article was originally used, and is still occasionally found, 
but in the ordinary fonn of the phrases it has disappea- 
red from purely phonetic reasons: at the'^ atte'^ at, see 
I 2 624 and G 3G. 

11 . 39 . The neutral idea is often expressed by means 
of a relative clause with what oi (after mudi, all) that in- 
stead of using the adjective as principal: Carlyle RIP 
he never spoke of what was disagreeable and past J Benson 
.T 205 she had shrunk from what was evil ] GE Mm 233 
her sense of what was becoming | Hawth 1.485 boys have 
no reverence foi what is beautiful and holy, noi pity for 
what i? sad j Di Do 104 he retained all that was strange, 
and old, and thoughtful in his character ] Stevenson MB 184 
bribery lay at the root of much that was evil in Japan 

These combinations are especially useful ivhen the 
adjective is supplemented by some subjunct, as in the 
examples from Dickens and Stevenson, also when a dif- 
ferent time (tense) has to be indicated Bronte P 154 a 
clear morning, animating what had been depressed, tinting 
what had been pale 
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Plural. 

An adjective ie very often put in the plural 
(unchanged) with the definite article to denote the whoJe 
class : the poor as distinct from the poor ones (which singles 
out some among those ]ust mentioned ; not all aristo- 
crats are rich , the poor ones . ). Examples • AV Matth. 
26 1 1 ye haue the poore alwayes with you 1 ib 5 3 Blessed 
are the poore in spirit j Morley M 1.153 England is a 
paradise for the ivell-to~do, a purgatory for the abk, and a 
h«ll for the poor | Di D 13 Lazarus was raised up from 
the dead , . the churchyard mth the dead all lying in their 
graves | Ru Sel 1.3 In England, the dead are dead to pur- 
pose I lb 1.20 for the better amusement ot the fair and 
idle I ib 1 236 the redeemed at the ]udgment | Grand T XV 
A help to the helpless, a guide to the rash and straying, a 
comfort to the comfortUss, a reproach to the reckless, and 
a warning to the imcked \ Johnson R 83 those modes to 
which the vulgar give the names of good and evil | Scott 
A 1 270 the eras by which the vulgar compute time | Caine 
E 260 the military have received their orders 

11.4S. Thus very fiequently the many, the few 
Fox 1.195 James Mill rather hated the ruling few than 
loved the suffering many Carlyle calls attention to the 
sufferings of the many. 

The absent may be used in this way “the absent 
are always at fault”. But the present cannoL be so used, 
partly because it might be mistaken for the sb (‘gift’), 
partly because present in its local signification is always 
placed after its substantive, therefore the contrast to the 
absent is those present, the persons (people) present, or every- 
body jrresent {\ 5.62) ("Present company always excepted”). 

11.43. Sometimes the adjective is qualified by some 
addition Mered E 192 with his poor income helping the 
poorer than himself [‘helping those poorer than himselt 
would be more natural] 1 Mrs Browning A 246 Fame s 
smallest trump Is a great ear-trumpet for the deaf as posts 
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11 . 44 . Instead of the definite article we may have 
some other pronoun (in natural PE hardly any other 
than possessive): AV Luke 6.20 Blessed be yee poore 
(20 th C. Tr Happy are you who are poor) || Bacon A 6 14 
both for out whole, and for our side, thus also 6 14, 6.30 | 
Yonge G 413 she went about among the other poor, 
teaching them the care of their .nek | Masefield C 357 He 
reproached himself for having neglected hts wounded \ Kipl 
J 2.93 they do not kill their weaker for food, but for 
sport 1 Dickinson C 13 Your pooi , your drunk, your incom- 
petent, your sick, your aged, rule you like a nightmare || 
Ru U 159 these poor are of a race essentially different 
from ours 

Thus also like after a possessive pronoun Thack 
S 165 they and their like are so utterly mean [ Shaw 1 132 
any man who has learnt how to treat women from you 
and your like — Here the likes of them, of you (cf 9 38) is 
by some considered as verging on vulgar language. 

11 . 45 . Sometimes we have a numeral or an inde- 

finite adjective of number before the adjective. Sh H 5 
IV. 1 315 £'iue hunnred poore I hauc m yeerely pay | 
Bacon A 4 30 you have many sick amongst you | Caine 
C 21 we have no poor m parish. — This, however, is 

now generally avoided, and one says three kind people, 
many healthy people, etc 

While poor caonot stand by itself = 'imor people’, the ad- 
dition of idle, etc , makes it possible in Ku C 27 there are idle 
poor, and idle rich, and there are busy poor, and busy ttch 

11 . 51 . A special class consists of words denoting 
nationalities 

Adjectives in -sh arc used in the plural with the 
definite article to denote the whole nation the English, 
the British, the Irish, the Welsh, the Cornish (Fox 1 36), the 
French (ib 1 155 the French care most for persons, the 
English for things), the Dutch Thus also the Manx — Fox 
2.195 the Swiss have their mountains, the Fiench their 
Pans, the English their home Happy English' 
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The Spanish is perhaps Ending to replace the Spaniards 
Seeley E 45 Central and South America fell principally 
to the Spanish and Portuguese. — Instead of the Scotch the 
form the Scots is often used; this may be either the pi 
of the sb Scot or the adj m its northern form, in this 
sense the Scottish is rare. 

A whole class, though not the whole nation, is de- 
noted in the same way : Swift J 1 87 All the Insh in toum 
were there | Shelley Pr 277 the manners of the nch English 
are wholly imsupportable. 

11 . 558 . Instead of the definite article we may have 
another pronoun: Sh Alla II 1.20 our French [compre- 
hensive of the whole nation] 1 John IT 1 322 our lusty 
English II Tennys L 3 31 We English and Americans should 
all be brothers ] Carlyle G 123 We English, especially we 
Scotch, love Bums more than any other poet | Mered H 21 
none of you English have music in your smiles | Stevenson 
Dy 276 I thought you English like what you call a ]oke | 
Sh John II 1 214 these French \ ib 261 all these English \ 
Fox 1.100 I won't receive any of these rascally English | 
Wells F 162 one of these British. 

11 . 33 . Sometimes the adjective is used without 
any defining word : Sh R2 IV. 1 137 The blood of English 
shall manure the ground ( Sh John V. 5 3 when English 
measure backward their owne ground | Swift J 56 we have 
a cargo of Irish coining to London | By DJ 6.34 like Irish 
at a fair | Mered T 85 the usual over-supply of touring 
English of both sexes This is now felt to be distinctly 
unnatural 

11 . 54 . The use of these adjectives after numerals 
and similar adjectives is not quite natural nowadays 
Fox 1 42 there are 200 English in her king’s service | ib 
1 123 an order to take up all the thirty or forty English 
then in Rome | Roosevelt A 295 six thousand British | 
Farquhar B 326 some English that I know, are not averse j 
Gibbon M 216 with several English \ Ward E 62 a gootl 
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many other English | NP ’05 other representative British and 
AmencanB. 

11 . 55 . When individual members of the nation are 
designed, the plural in -men or people is now nearly al- 
ways used these two Englishmen j all those French people j 
Ward M 127 We have had a nasty scene in the house 
[of Parliament] with the Irishmen | three or four Manxmen. 

11 . 56 . After we and yon the plural Englishmen, etc., 
can also be used for the whole nation Moie U 51 yow 
Englishe men \ Mi PrSOl We Englishmen | Fielding T 2 187 
the manly instinct of sport which is the strenght of us 
Englishmen \ Conway C 217 We Englishmen can neither 
understand nor sympathize with a man of his type ! 
Doyle NP ’95 you Frenchmen are living on a powder ma- 
gazine. (Some people would evade the difficulty by saying 
you m France). 

More U 83 and 84 uses the englmhmen in speaking of the 
whole nation Shakespeare uses once the Englishmen and 10 times 
the Ft enchmen of the whole nation, but only in the first and se- 
cond parts of Henry VI, for which Shakespeare is hardly res- 
ponsible, elsewhere he says the English, the Frenih 

11 . 57 . Adjectives ot nationality m -ese as well as 
Swiss are used in the same way in the plural to denote the 
whole nation, but as they have no plural corresponding 
to Englishmen, etc , the same foim is also used m speaking 
of individuals' the Andamanese | the Cingalese (Lang C 16) | 
the Genoese | Review of R Apr ’06 385 Few strangers, ex- 
cept some Japanese, have ventured near the territory j 
the Maltese ] Ru P 1 168 the higher Milanese were happy | 
the Piedmontese | Defoe R 343 tivo young Portuguese gentle- 
men . the two Portuguese j Swift 3.376 the honest 
Portuguezc were amazed | Mered H 247 those dear Portu- 
guese I Norris O 458 many small farmers, ignorant Portu- 
guese and foreigners 

A Portuguese is found Detoe R 2 25; now it seems 
somehow to be avoided, and one says rather a Portu- 
guese man 
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Chinese belongs to this class, though there is the al- 
ternative sb Chinaman, which in the sg is much more 
common; in the plural Chinamen and Chinese are used 
indiscriminate!}' . Haggard S 79 as yellow as a Chinese | 
NP '06 we can refuse to engage any moie Chinese. 

11 .5S. All other names of nationalities take a 
plural in -s both when denoting the whole nation and 
individuals Greeks, Germans, Italians, Russians, Turks, 
etc. Sweet S 83 Belgians, Swiss, Dutchmen, and Danes. 
In some of these, it will be noted, the adjective is' diffe- 
rent from the sb (Turk Turkish | Dane Danish | Spaniard 
Spanish), m others they have the same form (thus all 
in -an) 

Names of uncivilized peoples are often used un- 
changed in the plural the Eskimo, Bateke, Baiungo (all 
from Westermarck M) 

Half-pronominal Adjectives. 

11.01. While ordinary adjectives can thus only 
stand alone as principals with considerable restnctiaiiB, 
there is much greater freedom to use in this way quanti- 
tative adjectives and adjectives which have points of 
similarity with pronouns (c.f the use of some, all, both, etc 
ch. XVII). 

Numerals' seven of them weie uninained, and only 
tivo were mariied 

much ' much in that book was obscure 
many. Sh Sonn 10 3 tbou art belou'd of many 
more (sg) I shall have more to tell you when we get 
back I Mi PL 5 679 more in this place To utter is not 
safe. 

more (pi) . there are more of them behind | there are 
more than one who know of it Outside of these combi- 
nations with of and than generally more people 

most (sg)- most of this is nonsense Only before of. 
most (pi) Stevenson M 127 I am worse than most 
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Adjectives as Priocipals. 

(generally: most people) | Ritchie M 19 Anne, who seemed 
to know most of the people 

Uttle: htile was said that evening 
less less is known about Kyd than about Shakespeare. 
least seems only used in this way in the proverb 
“Least said, soonest mended”. 
few. few had seen him 

tertain (pi) only before of: Carlyle in Tenn L 1.247 
T have read certam of them [Tennyson's poems] over 
again | Gissing G 430 I shall throw overboard certain of 
my ambitions | ib R XI Certain of his reminiscences 

enough (sg)' he had enough to live on. In the same 
way also sufficient and sometimes ample 

niouq}i{])\) raie she will have enough to admiie her 
11 . 62 . such: What are such as he to me? \ Mi SA 
1631 from such as nearei stood | Goldsm C59 we don't 
meet many such 

the former, the latter (Bg)‘ tiequently ot persons, rarer 
as a neuter Pinero S 22 he married her and took her 
away, the latter greatly to my relief Cf the genitive 9 542. 

the former, the latte) (pi) larei Hope D 61 She thinks 
no evil of the most attiactive of women, and lias a smile 
for the most unattractive ot men The former may con- 
stantly be seen in her house — and the latter as often as 
many people would flunk desirable | Doyle S 2.10 | Hag- 
gard S 125 the flowers and tiees, the latter of which grew 
.singly — In the pi often these latter Mac Caithy 2 328 
the Conservatives the professing Liberals . These 

latter would accept it 
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Chapter XII. 

Relations between Adjunct and Principal. 

1 - 2 . 11 . The relation between an adjunct (attri- 
butive adjective) and its principal (generally a substan- 
tive) 18 not always so easy and simple as in a young lady. 
Here we may substitute a lady who is young the adjective 
thus may without any change in the meaning of the 
whole be made into a predicative after (a relative pro- 
noun -h) is Though this i.s not possible in the same 
way in the case of such pronominal and numeral adjec- 
tives as thxs in ihxs lady, any in any lady, or hvo in tu'o 
ladies, yet we teel that all these adjectives stand ip the 
same relation, which we may call the direct relation, to 
the principal lady (or ladxes) 

12.12. It IS different when i\c conic to such a 
combination as an early mei , which it is quite impossible 
to turn into a i iscr ndio is early Here the adjunct is a 
shifted subjunct ot the verb contained in the substantive 
riser : he uses (vb) cailij (adv) = he is an early (adj) riser 
(sb). In the same ivay the adjunct m perfect simplmty 

15 a shitled subjunct of the adjective cont.aiiied in the 
substantive simplicity, cf perfectly simple We .naj^ call 
these shifted suhjunct-adjuncts 

12 . 13 . A third group contain.'^ those cases in which 
the adjunct qualities only the beginning uf tlie following 
word, as in the Pacific Islanders, derived from the Pacific 
Islands, or in a public schoolboy, cf a public nhool. 

12 . 14 . Fouithl y we have such cases as a sick room, 
meaning not a room that is sick, but a looin that lias 
something to do with the sick, a room for the sick We 
may call them compositional adjuncts, because the adjec- 
tive and the substantive torm a kind ot compound, cp 
Danish et syqevxrelse, G cm ki ankenzimmcr , where the foim 

16 different from what it would be if it weie a direct 
adjunct: et sygf vserclse, cm Jerankes zimmci 
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12.15. This cannot be sharply divided from a fifth 
class, “Other indirect adjuncts”, comprising among others 
such combinations as all his born days, mul-ocean, and half 
this amount. 

12.16. The freedom ivith which adjectives are 
joined to substantives in English, and especially the great 
extension of the third and fourth classes, are evidently 
due to the want of inflexion in the adjectives, which 
therefore are m this respect like a substantival first-part 
of a compound. In such a language as German or Latin 
the adjective would have one definite ending indicating 
more or less distinctly gender, number, and case , but all 
of these are left indefinite in English combinations like 
a heavy sleeper, the dirty clothes-basket, a public school- 
boy, a practical joker, etc. A Latin speaker in analogous 
cases would hesitate where to refer the adjective, and 
therefore would refrain from such combinations. That 
there is a legitimate desire to frame them, is obvious 
since in German in spite of the incongruity of grammar 
we meet now and then with eine reitende artilleriekaserne, 
dcr silberne kreuzbund, etc But while an Englishman sees 
little difficulty with an old and new bookseller, a German 
who would feel inclined to render the same idea would 
at once be confronted with the difficulty of inflexion, for 
if he said ein alter und neuer buchhUndler , the ending -er 
in the adjectives would connect them too intimately with 
the -handler, and there is no inflexion available to con- 
nect them with buck-. Such occasional formations as etn 
ausgcstopjter tierhdndler, ein wohlnechender wasserfabrikant, 
are naturally ndiculed and avoided by careful writers, 
though Goethe has “ein wdder schweinsko^T’ and “0 sah'st 
dll, voller Hiomdejischein" and Heme (Werke, Volksausg 
11 19) “Beide schwatzten jetzt das gewohnliche geschwatz 
von der grossen verschworung gegen thron und altar , 
und reichteii sich mehrraals die heiltgen a/hawzhande” and 
“ein eheinaliger baumwollener nachtmUtzenf&hnk&nt ” Some- 
times also such combinations as ein armesundergesicht or 
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das bkiche armsUadergesirM are resorted to, but they are 
felt to be clumsy and unnatural, and the absence of ad- 
jective inflexion is thus seen to be a real advantage in the 
structure of the English language Danish analogous in- 
stances as well as references to the literature on the subject 
may be found in in}-^ paper in Danta I 261 ff 

Direct Adjuncts 

12 . 17 . This gioup calls for very few remarks The 
purjxise for which the adiunct is added is generally that 
of specifying the principal this man, young men, the tallest 
man, etc A vigorous attempt is more specific than fan) 
attempt by itself. This is also the case when an adjunct 
is added to a proper name, though this in itself is highly 
specialized : young Burns means either a different person 
from old Burns, or if applied to the one individual showni 
from the situation or context, it means that man in 
his youth or with some emphasis laid on the fact of 
his being still young Immortal Shakespeare does not 
mean a different individual from Shakespeare but it speci- 
fies one side of the man designed by the name In 
other cases the adjunct does not serve to specify in the 
proper sense of that word, but to indicate liow many 
individuals of the class are included two men, many men, 
all men, any man, one man, also a man (quantitative ad- 
juncts) It IS of couise possible to )oin both kinds of 
adjuncts to the same substantive, two young men, these two 
men, etc (15 1). 

Shifted Subjunct-Adjuncts 

12 . 21 . First we take instances in wnich the adjec- 
tive used as adjunct has the same form as the adverb 
that would be used with the verb or adjective contained 
in the substantive 

Sh Ro 540 the longer huei (= he wlio Jives longei, 
cp. R3 in 4.24 J haue been long a sleeper) | Sh H5 IV 1 6 
our bad neighbour makes vs early stirrers | Sh Sbr IV, 
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2.11 Quick proceeders, marry | Ru Sel I 119 the harder 
workers | Thaok P 2 118 one of the hardest livers and 
hardest readers ot his time at Oxbridge | Collingivood R 272 
half the seats taken by earlier comers j Bennett A 203 late 
comers | Austen M 408 lie was always guided by the last 
speaker | Wells U 143 fiist offenders | Wells T 71 the late- 
comer’s room II sold to tlie hiyhcst bidder (cf French, Augier, 
J^es Effrontes (III 302) on livre cette arme au plus of- 
frant) || Bacon Ess 45 Boldnesse is an til keeper of pro- 
mise I Ru C 47 borroweis are nearly always ill spenders | 
Hawth 1 493 long travellers, before whom lay a bundled 
miles of railroad 

In the following quotation Spanish talkers is not = 
‘Spaniards talking’, but = (Englishmen) able to talk 
Spanish Masefield C 228 He’s the only one w'ho really 
knows Spanish . But yon could get Spanish talkers 
heie . you sailed from London without a Spanish 
talker 

With other endings in the substantive than -er 

Mered E 447 he is a hard student {— studies hard) j 
Ellis EEP V. 54 a specimen written on flie spot by a 
long resident || Tenn 1 35 his long wooing her 

13.221. Next we have those cases in which the 
adverb would have had the ending -ly , in some of the 
quotations the adjective would also be possible with a 
substantive that contains no verb (so virtuous a man, etc.), 
m others the meaning is obviously diffeient: 

Ch B 1024 So vertuous a lyvere \ More U 284 vicious 
huers | ib 191 so earnest and paynefull a follower of ver- 
tue I Sh Cy III. 3 9 prouder huers | Sh Macb I 3.70 you 
imperfect speakers | Sh Alls 111 6 11 an infinite and end- 
lesse lyai , an hourely promise-breaker I Sh Err II 2.89 the 
plainer dealer \ Franklin 45 I never knew a prettier talker \ 
Di D 226 Mrs. Strong was a very pretty singer [= sang 
very prettily] as I knew, who often heard her singing 
by herself [ Doyle B 158 we were both four runners ( 
Austen E 55 I am a very slow walker 1 ib 155 her aunt 
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was such an eternal talker | Bronte P 70 an incessant and 
indiscreet talker ( Thack N 102 light sleepers | Di Do 222 
I’m a heavy sleeper at first, and a light one towards morn- 
ing I Doyle G 60 a very high and strong snorer | Ru F 89 
being on the whole infinite gainers | a strict observer of 
the rules of etiquette 1 Darwin L 1 224 he was a dread- 
ful sufferer from aea-aickness (not = dreadful man who 
suffered . .) 1 Trollope D 1 258 become deep sufferers | ib 
1.182 a probable winner of the Derby | ib 1 276 a fiueni 
speaker \ GE A 10 They’re cur'ous talkers i’ this country | 
Bennett W 2 57 a glib liar | Hewlett Q 495 you and I 
have been open dealers with each other | Stevenson JHF 33 
a close observer [ Spect 88 an universal encourager of liberal 
arts I NP ’12 a wide traveller | Hankin 3 82 I should be 
your eternal debtor | Spencer E 2.406 the habitual sufferer | 
Stevenson V 64 the habitual liar 1 Escott E 417 repeated 
offenders (Shaw P 230 they are habitual thieves and mur- 
derers) I Mernman V 48 she is an impressive dresser when 
she tries 

A fiat denial of her words 

Defoe R 2 25 an exceeding difficulty 

12 . 222 . The word stranger is grammatically a sub- 
stantive, but it signifies very much the same thing as an 
adjective and therefore often has an adverbial adjunct, 
a perfect stranger is not a stranger who is perfect, but 
one who is quite a stranger (cf. a perfect mystery)' 

Sterne 1 1 you and I are in a manner perfect strangers 
to each other | Fielding T 2.296 she was an entire stranger 
in that part of the world 1 Di Do 42 Entire strangers to 
his person had lifted his yellow cap off his head | Car- 
lyle S 121 they were the entirest strangers \ Stevenson 
C 57 a comparative stranger ! Wells T 78 your kindness 
to a total st) anger 

In the same way fool and other substantives are 
treated in Di D 110 your are a positive fool sometimes ] 
Ward R 280 a precious fool | Hope D 29 Alice was a 
positive fnght | Wilde Im 11 a dreadful invalid \ Hope D 15 
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her paTticulciT fnenid \ NP 99 to buy a fe'vsr absolute veces- 
sartes. 

12 . 33 . When the same substantive has one direct 
and one shifted adjunct, the latter must be placed near- 
est, to the sb as in Stevenson JHF an ordinary secret 
sinner | Coleridge B 30 a young and rapid un'iter (= a young 
man who writes rapidly). 

The adjunct may of course have a subjunct as in 
Ru P 1 79 my father was an absolutely beautiful reader of 
the best poetry 

12 . 241 . It 18 notable that adjectives indicating size 
{great, small, etc ) are used as shifted equivalents of ad- 
verbs of degree {much, little, etc ). A great admirer of 
Tennyson, cf. F un grand admit aleur de T. Tlius in: More 
U 51 your shepe, that were wont to be so smal eaters, 
now be become so gieat dcuowerers \ Sh Tw 1 3 90 I am 
a great eater of beefe | Bunyan G 12 I had been a great 
and grievous sinner \ Sheridan 99 I am the greatest sufferer | 
Thack S 13 he was an enormous eater \ Ru P 1 156 he 
was one of the smallest and rarest eaters | Shaw D '''50 
large and constant consumers of pat6 de foie gras 

Cf great in great friends (Wilde L 158 we were im- 
mense friends) and small m Raleigh Sh 31 Mary Arden 
was a small heiress (hardly natural). 

Much .18 rare as m Lamb E 2 VIl Your long and 
much talkers hated him. 

12 . 242 . Related instances are Deloe R 2.243 1 
was a considerable owner of the ship (also 244) | Bennett 
W 1 295 he had been a considerable owner of property | 
Fielding 3 446 Bagshot being a considerable winner | 
Beaconsf L 219 the Cardinal was an entire believer in fe- 
male influence, and a considerable believer in his influence 
over females 1 Lang C 16 strong believers in the mystic 
tree-fellmg || Hamerton F 2 15 a large class of total ab- 
stainers between meals || Defoe R 83 I was as yet but 
a soiry woikman || Shelley L 708 he is an excessive bore 
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Cp., on the other hand, Stevenson M 280 we are im- 
gainers — where we have a subjunct to the verb 

12 * 243 . The adjective utter is never used except 
as a shifted adjunct corresponding to the adverb utterly 
Shakespeare has it in three places : utter darkness, the 
utter loss of all the realm, to thy foul disgrace and utter 
rum of the house of York (H4A III. 3.42, H6AV. 4.112, 
H6C 1.1.254). 

Swift T 45 his utter detestahon of it | Macaulay E 4.15 
all rights were in a state of utter uncertainty | Smedley 
F I. 216 this utter impossibility | Swinburne L 207 your 
utter disregard of discipline | Ru Sel 1 183 all other laws 
or limits he seta at utter defiance (= acts utterly at d ) | 
Thack P 3.357 an utter scoundrel 

Also most utter: Bale T 707 to hys most vtter damp- 
naaion | Haggard S 93 with a look of tne most utter ten- 
derness that I ever saw | Habberton Hel B 215 with the 
most utter inconcern This shows, by the way, that utter 
is no longer a comparative 

Utmost has somewhat of the s.ime character, being 
often found in combinations like wit/i the utmost care — 
“very carefully indeed ” 

12 . 25 . The adjective is a shifted subjunct of the 
adjective contained in an abstract substantive, thus espe- 
cially often after with, because by this lueans the crowding 
of two adverbs in ly is conveniently avoided' uith per- 
fect ease, inth absolute freedom, mth app-oavmate accuracy 
IS better than the clumsy expressions perfeHhj (sub-sub- 
junct) easily, absolutely freely, approximately accurately. 

Examples Di D 204 she drove on mth perfect indif- 
ference I Thack P 255 He ivent into a second exammation, 
and passed with perfect ease | Stevenson T the smoke, to 
which we owed our comparative safety | Wells M 50 the 
entire impracticability of Mr Gallon s two suggestions 
Smedley F 2.40 such an entire forgetfulvess of self ] Austen 
P 188 I cannot say that I regret my comparative tnsigm- 

Jespersen, Vodem English Grammiu-. U 19 
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jiance \ Ridge G 45 at the thought of their comparative 
unimportance || a positive impossibilitif. 

12.!iS61. Sometimes comparaiive and apparent are 
used as adjuncts though logically we should rather expect 
a subjunct to the adjective imth little comparative loss in- 
stead of with comparatively little loss Peacock S 36 they 
had little comparative success j McCarthy 2 217 allegatnne 
of slight comparative importance |( Shaw D 39 neither P’s 
years nor B’s majesty have the smallest apparent effect on 
him I McCarthy 2.305 he had at one time no apparent 
chance of succeeding 

lSi.262. Similarly in the following examples, what 
would logically be the subjunct of a verb (expressed or 
unexpressed) is joined in the form of an adjective 1o some 
substantive: Doyle S 6,148 she had the exact physical 
[= had exactly the physical] characteristics which H had 
divined j London A 67 when 1 was fourteen I was Dad’s 
actual housekeeper | KiplSGl you are thieves — legulai bwi- 
glars [cp in a different sense legular verbs'] | Doyle S 6 197 
W'e could dimly see the occasional Jiguie of an early work- 
man as he passed us j Roberts M 159 Seen nude, he had 
the figure of a possible athlete | Shaw D ”93 treat every 
death as a possible and. undei our present system, a pro- 
bable murder | Bennett W 1 230 Cyril the theoretic cypher 
(= who theoretically was ) | Doyle S 6 145 What your 
motives are, or iihat exact part you play in this strange 
business, I am no^ able to say ] Lane Cooper, Function 
of Leader (1912) 1 the precise service which the scholar 
renders to the State is by no means evident 

Cf no = ‘not a’ (16 74 f) and such in Hope D 9 I 
don't call her such a bad-looking girl [= so bad -looking] 
16 46. 

12.271. When no adjective form is available, the 
adverb itself may be used as an adjunct to the substan- 
tive, the verbal or adjectival idea of which it qualifies. 
Thus often (cf similar Danish instances, Dania I 273 f.)- 

More U 199 the ofte use myghte make the werye 
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therof 1 Sh As IV 1.19 my often runiinahon ( AV 1 Timothy 

V 23 thine often infirmities \ Mi SA 382 by oft experience [ 
Locke Educ sect 66 and see, by often trials, what turn 
they take | Tenn 319 pan*; of wrench’d or broken limb 
— an often chance in these brain-etunmng shocks | Carlyle 
S 28 IS the manliest man the greatest and oftenest 
laugher 

There is an interesting example in Beaumont 4 323, 
which shows the close relation between the substantive 
in -er and the verb She is no often speaker. But when 
she does, she speaks well — In the NED oft and often 
here are reckoned as adjectives “veiy common in 16th 
and 17 th c , but rare after 1688” 

Seldom- NED says, “Obs [as ad] ] exc occas with 
agent-n or noun of action Lamb (q) Scldom-readeis are 
slow readers | NP 91 (q) to the seldom speakn^ 

Soon is not used in itself as an adjective, yet we 
have the superlative Sh H5 III 6 120 the soonest unnner\ 
Sh Ant III. 4 27 make your soonest hast 

12.5272. Almost (cf Cicero pro Lig § 36 in hac 
prope aequalitate fratruni , French cette presque certitude, 
la presque identite, une presqu’ile)' Austen S 311 the 
almost impossibility of their being already come | Thack 

V 304 an almost reconcihahon j Thack P 3. 155 the al- 
most terror with which she saw tho black veiled nuns | 
Lang T 20 thirty years had turned the almost Jacobin 
into an almost Jacobite | Orr Handb to Brovvning 317 the 
almost certainty of death 

Thus also sometimes even where the verbal or adjec- 
tival character tf the substantive is not clear Darwin 
Life 1.336 that grand subject, that almost keystone of the 
laws of cieation 1 Saintsbury Eliz Lit 171 the almost tragedy 
of Hero | Di T 2 135 the pretty almost-child’ s head 

All-bui Carlyle SR 64 the ali-but Omnipotence of eaily 
culture and nurture | Gissing R 198 the all hut certainty 
12 . 273 . Thorough ( which IS originally an adverb, a 
bye -form of through, see I. 5 41) is now, in combinations 

19 * 
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like his thorough knouiedge, thorough honesty, a thorough 
gentleman (Beaconsf L 478), thorough respecters of themselves 
(Stevenson JHF 18) etc., felt as a real adjective (cf 
Thackeray S 42 a most thorough Snob), and a new ad- 
verb IS formed in -ly he knows it thoioughly 

12 . 274 . Less m Bj’ron’s (Ch Har II. 66, 592) 
“When less barbarians would have cheered him less" may 
formally he either an adjective or an adverb , cf Riiskin 
F 152 a.s he regards the less or more capacity 

12 . 28 . The use of adverbs and adjectives with the 
verbal substantive in -ing offers some ])cculiaritie8, which 
will be treated elsewhere Dickens writes (M 347) Maik 
actually Jield him to prevent his interference foolishly, 
until his temporary heat was past. Heie interfeience is 
oonistiuctecl like inici fenny , interference foolish would natur- 
ally be an impossible word-ordei .md his foolish niter- 
feience would unjily a more definite idea than is recon- 
cilable with prevent (aN if the adj -f- subst were preceded 
hy the definite article) — Ruskin S ‘'30 “re.ading doubtfully 
irtoial novels’ ' is interesting, because it is — reading novels 
of doubtful moral 

12 . 29 . In the following quotation the adjective 
unhanged is logically a predicative connected with the sub- 
ject of the verb continue which is contained in the sub- 
stantive: Tarkington Guest of Quesnay 156 another, whose 
continuance unhanged is every hour more miraculous. (T 
also Bennett A 12 her continuance in activity was a notable 
illustration of the dominion of mind over matter ! Hope 
In 44 Life alone at twenty-six is — lonely | Lamb E 2.178 
a process comparable to flaying alive ] Haggard S 214 the 
burial alive of the victims [ Lang T 155 his fight, unarm- 
ed, in Guinevere’s chamber, against the lelon knights 
[Note here the commas] Cf 15 7. 

Partial Adjuncts 

12 . 3 . The phenomenon that an adjective qualifies 
not the whole of the substantive it precedes, but only 
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the former part of it, is pretty frequent with derivatives 
and compound*’ We take derivatives first 

The combination sound sleeper besides bemg 
an adjective a substantive can also be analyzed as a 
derivative m -er from the combination sound sleep Such 
derivatives are not unfrequent, a clear instance is a Qtiar- 
terly Reviewet , which could not be analyzed as a reviewer 
who is quarterly, it is written as above in Henderson's 
Scotch Literature 361, but Huxley m Darwin’s Life 2.184 
writes the 'Quarterh/ revietoer and thus takes reviewer 
irore as an independent word Further the first-nighters 
= those who go to “first-nights” at theatres There is 
no such w'ord as mghtei . 

12 . 312 . In the following examples, which are ar- 
ranged according to the endings, it will be seen that the 
mannei of writing is very inconsistent 

NP '98 the London cheap tripper \ Doyle S 5.107 
driven out of our o\in house by a, practical joker | Sheridan 
284 a close prisoner | Caine £ 258 the War Office had 
called up the old-timers ot two successive years | a natural 
philosopher | Westerniarck Marriage 27 5 the Pacific Islanders | 
McCarthy 2 121 the lush Home ruleis [= those in fa- 
vour of Irish home rule, not necessarily Irishmen them- 
selves I NP 09 Syndicate ot white slavers [ NP’06 the Free 
Fooders | NP '06 the Free Staters (= inhabitants of tbe 
Orange Free State) | New Englanders | the Little Englanders 
— defined by Chamberlain, see Review of Reviews Febr 1899 
p 112 “the Little F>nglander is a man who honestly 
believes that the expansion of this country canies with 
it obligations which are out of proportion to its advan- 
tages” I book title 1905 “The Awful Dangers which sur- 
round all smokers and intoxicating drtnkets — a rather awk- 
ward formation from intoxicating drink | Peacock S 39 a 
vegetable feedet 

NP 1909 a wireless operator 

Escott E 418 the Grand Jurors [= members of the 
Grand Jury] | Zangwill G 212 [the Home Secretary] . I've 
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never been a crimmal lawyer j Spencer A 1.475 he had 
himself been a nervous sufferer. 

Matthews Amer Fut 278 a meeting packt with Sou- 
thern sympathizers [= who sympathized with the South in 
the Cnal War] j Shaw D 16 general practitioners. 

Fox 2 72 into young-ladylike order 

NP white slavery (= trade in ‘white slaves’) 1 Mered 
E 282 the great-gunnery talk at table 

Ward E 2 44 m some sort of elder-brotherly fashion | 
Kip] M 188 it suited him to talk special-correspondently | 
By DJ 1 211 [magazmes] Daily, or monthly, or three 
monthly (of 7 5) 

• Di Do 29 almost with an air of joint proprietorship | 
Thack V 531 she resumed her fine-ladyship | ib 473 the 
stage of old- fellow-hood | Egerton K 99 vanished scenes 
of small boyhood \ Thack S 128 swell into bloated old- 
bachelorhood I Harraden D 27 from girlhood into young wo- 
manhood 

Spectator 113 Natural historians | Wilde In 164 a 
Royal Academician \ Steadman Oxf 213 Indian Civilians 
(= candidates for the Indian civil service) | NP ’09 A 
Remarkable Cml Servant The Civil Service has suffered 
a great loss 

NP '11 as noisy as a far Western bar-room. 

Pinero B 10 you needn’t be quite so newly-married- 
tcomanish with me 

Ballantyne First 156 mistakes — geographical, topogra- 
phical, natural-historical, and otherwise | Carpenter C 70 a 
fourth-dimensional mediation 1 London War of Classes 183 
the energy of the British merchant is being equalled by 
other nationals [= people belonging to other nations] 

Hawthorne Sn 21 an exceedingly common- sensible way 
of looking at matters, cf NED with other quotations, also 
for common- sensical 

Ward E437 a piece of her fine-ladyism \ Stevenson 
MP 88 Free Churchism | Caine C 287 solitary old maidism \ 
GE A 31 Nature, that great tragic dramatist | Fox 1 94 an 
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admirable Jossil geologist [ Bellamy L 20 the small capita- 
list I Shaw J 7 a Local Optiomst | a political ccmwnn^t \ a 
yellow joiirvahsi | Sweet OKT *7 the well known low Latin- 
ist, Mijnheer He^seK | White N 40 a new religionist 
(? Swift T 12 a good volume) 

a blank nersijh'r (NED 174G). 

Darwin Do'-c 572 female infanticide (al&o Wells A 94 
and U IM, frequent in Westermaick M) 

Fiom general paralysis la abstracted the general paraly- 
tics (e g Ellis Man 390) and from painless dentistry simi- 
larly a painless dentist , a man in San Francisco advertises 
himself as Painless Anderson 

In Hardy L 40 “she had become the Reverend Mis. 
Cope” tlie adjective Reverend really qualifies the ‘‘Mi ” 
which Is latent in "Mrs ” (of Mrs John Cope — the wife 
of Mr. John Cope) 

A similar phenomenon ivilh a jiost adjunct is found 
in Tenn 452 knighthood-cirant [= Icnighi-erranti y\ 

1112.313. The same substantuo may have two ad- 
juncts of different order, but the one belonging only to 
the first part of it must precede it immediately as in 
London A 93 in approved, returned-Queenslander style 

12.314. With the U'^c of small cordiality (meaning 
that she was little, i o not, cordial) cf the above remarks 
(12 241) on great, etc • Ward M 201 Mary greeted him 
with an evident coldness In spite of liei small cordiality 
12.321. With compound substantives we have sim 
liar phenomena No difficulty is presented if the ad- 
jective belongs to the whole compound (or, as we may 
say, to the last element of the compound as modified by 
the liibt), as in an old clergyman, a young bookseller, a big 
steamboat, etc But in other cases the adjective belongs 
to the first element, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
the first element of the compound consists of an adjective 
-|- a substantive In some cases stress shows cleaily 
where the adjective belongs, as in everyday speech with 
half-stress on day, or (as Sweet points out, Transact 
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Philol. Soc. 6 June 1879) in d,ead letter office with full 
stress on letter, half-stress on dead\ if dead qualified office, 
it would have had full stress. (Cf on unity-stress I 5.311 
iind 312) But in many cases of free composition, espe- 
cially with long words, there is no such audible sign of 
the manner of composition The usual spelling will 
sometimes, but not alivays indicate it, as appears from 
the following examples Thackeray (P 2 2) writes "a 
Long Vacation tour ” and thus by the artifice of a capital 
letter ‘^hows that Long qualifies Vacation and not tour; 
but in many cases nothing save the natuial meaning to 
be attributed to the combination shows the grammatical 
relation 

12 . 322 . The following examples aie loosely ar- 
ranged according to the firmness of connexion; beginning 
with those instances in which the adjective and the first- 
word are closely connected, and ending with those in 
which the tie is stronger betw’een the two component 
substantives, and in which accordingly the adjective seems 
to have been added to a readj'-inadc whole No fixea 
boundaries are found, and in such instances as a public 
schoolboy (Wells N G7) the connexion is equally firm on 
both side.s 

Everyday speech | Beaconsf L 243 he was a high 
churchman | ib 244 I am a free churchman | Thack P 1 199 
the news tornied the subject of talk at hiqh-church, loic- 
church, and no-church tables | Caine C 301 High Churchmen, 
Low Churchmen, and No Churchmen | Carlyle S 197 two 
full-length mirrors | Thack P 1.289 an old half -pay of- 
ficer 1 every system of one-man rule ] Di Do 54 the pow- 
dered-head and pig-tail period | Twain Miseiss 112 old time 
steamboats | Wells A 162 long distance electrical typesetting | 
ib 21 the first dass long-distance passenger | Vachell H 39 
That bruise over your eye has taken off your painted-doll 
look I Doyle S 6.24 our black-silk face-coverings 1 Macdon- 
nell F 312 confidence in the good-citizen qualities of his 
countrymen. 
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Black F 43 on all-mgiu club ( Do 5 '^]e S 1.258 an 
all-night sitting | Darwin Life 1 301 for my some-day work 
to be so called. 

Stevenson JHF 38 an ineepsant and old-u'ot Id kindness 
of disposition (Fhe and shoivs that old-ivorld i,s almost an 
independent adjective, cf. 13 31) 

Bentham (quoted NED) The daih', more than the 
eiery other day, papers. 

Holmes A 218 .sVie leaves her iv iuous- indignation coun- 
tenance I Shaw D *^50 tatni stay hunters j ib *58 the 
taine-stag-huntei | Huglies T 2 208 the elder bother sort 
of state I Malory 12S he found hym sdt by .a depe nrlle 
syde 

a mutual admnation society j Archer A i;55 the kernel 
of the matter lav in the fiKpfiic sline que''liOii ] Thack 
P 1 12ti /iite-qenilcnuui airs | Huplics T 1 68 our coach- 
man IS a lold beef nein f= preters cold beef] I ib G9 the 
bottled bet) cork^ 

Franklin A 52 a pede uZrhouse | Spectator 171 a Com- 
mon-prayer Book (now often spelt a common Prayer-book) ' 
a ready-made boot shop | Old and New Bookseller j New oud 
Second-hand Bookseller 1 W.ird 1) 1.251 the old //ooA,st;dU | 
Arnold Poems 1 135 the golden inar c-bearcr | an avoiape 
private selwolhoy | Poe S 109 in moderate weatliei the 
fastest sailer her qualities, however, as a loiiqh sea- 

boat were not so good | Fowlei, Professor’s I’liildren 3 the 
dirty eZo/Aei'-basket I Wells M 77 the infantile death late | 
Lang T 172 a first rate Ax-stonra/p/ayiynght | old flothesmen 

A eonsidet able shareholder (Tback H 85) mnat be placed with 
the use at great above 12 241 

There is a peculiar expression in Swift 3 240 hts opposite 
patty-man (= the man of tlie party opposite to him) 

12 . 323 . It will be seen that mistakes in most 
cases are out of the question, even in such cases as the 
duty clothes-basket, where dirty will immediately be referred 
to clothes, though there is nothing .ntnnsically im- 
possible in the connexion of the two ideas dii ty and 
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hasket Not even when there are two adjuncts, one belonging 
to the first- word, and the other to the whole compound, 
as in some of the quotations, or in Stevenson D 200 
the belated baked-potato man or in Ru Sel 1.370 no existing 
highest-arder art, can any misunderstanding really arise as 
to the meaning of the group 

12 . 324 . The following instances of adjective -f- sb 
as first word show a gradual tiansition to the phrase- 
adjuncts (quotation adjuncts) to be considered below 
(14 8). 

Caine M 4.5 I’m a one-icoman man, but loving one is 
giving me eyes for all | Mered H 260 a ‘no-tioiisense’ fel- 
low I NP '06 a “No Nonsense Cabinet”, backed by a three- 
to-one majority | Sharp, Academy ^’/j, ’88 mere cleverness 
— a quality often sneered at, probably tor the “sow grapes" 
reason 

12 . 325 . A pronominal adjunct belongs to the 
first-word in the familiar questions What age person is 
she? What size gloves do you take’ Thus also in what 
countryman (Sh Tw V 238, cf Abbott § 423 , Defoe R 300 
ahat countrymen they were, Spectator 112, Sh Pericl V 
1.103 what countrywoman) This is also found m Danish 
(hvad landsmand er han?), but the corresponding com- 
binations with other pronominal adjectives is more pecu- 
liar this countryman (NED from 1570 Thynne, I have 
only found it as a rusticism in GE A 10 I’m not this 
countryman | ib 294 whether he was a this country-man; 
of Masefield C 297 what strange horses. Are they im- 
ported’ — No, sir This country horses), no countiymen (NED 
1708), other countryman (NED 1856 Emerson) Thus also 
More U 29 certeyne of his contiey shyppes | Bacon Ess on 
Travel' he doth not change his country manners for those 
of foieign parts, and probably Ch Ros 6332 What-euer 
mister man am 1 

12 . 326 . I add a few examples in which the mean- 
ing clearly shows the adjective to belong to the whole 
compound (to the last component): 
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Thack V 236 in lua hig school-boy handwriting {big 
qualifies neither school nor hoy nor hand) \ Holmes A 236 
in small schoolgirl letters | Quincey 81 her sueet Madonna 
countenance | Shaw M 170 in comfortable bachelor lodgings 

12.331. Genitival compounds (compounds the first- 
word of which IS in the genitive case) are not formally 
distinguished from mere (tree) groups of woids the first 
of which is in the genitive case, an adjective before such 
a combination may therefore belong either to the genitne 
word or to the compound As a rule, however, the geni- 
tive case of an adjective -|- substantive is avoided in all 
those cases in which the genitive-}- the following word might 
be mistaken as a genitive compound There is nothing 
to prevent such a genitive as the stout Major’s eyes, as 
eyes cannot be stout, the adjective can go with Majoi- only. 
But in speaking of the same man’s wife, one would say 
the wife oi the stout Major, and the combination the stout 
Major's wife would be reserved for the case in which the 
adjective qualifies the (Major’s) wife (thus Thack V 250) 
Similarly twelve peacocks’ feathers means twelve feathers, 
not all the feathers of twelve peacocks, and many beqinneis’ 
books means many books for (or written by) beginners; 
on the whole genitive plurals of .substantives qualified by 
adjectives are avoided in English 

12 . 332 . Other examples of adjectives belonging to 
genitival compounds Sh As III. 2 11 And how like you 
this shepherds hfe^ ( Cor V 8 27 those doues eyes | Austen 
M 219 from being the mere gentleman s residence, it becomes 
the residence of a man of education, taste [doubtful 
example] | Thack V 299 that snug and complete bachelor’s 
residence | Thack P 1 5 written in a great floundei mg boy’s 
hand (cf the examples above of boy hand m the same 
signification) | Tcnn 125 Enoch Arden, a rough sailoi' s lad | 
Ward D 2 1 55 a bright, untranslatable ai list's language \ 
Ward R 2 177 that independent exciting student’s life | Shaw 
D 194 a man with faithful dog's eyes | Gissing B 83 
interrupted bv a loud visitor’s knock at the front door. 
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1IS.333. In Sh Macb II. 2.227 “with these hang- 
mans hands” the number of the word in the genitive case 
show.s clearly that the adjective belongs to the whole 
compound But in most cases only the place of the 
apostrophe show's whether we have the gen sg or pi, and 
many inconsistencies are found in wntinii and punting 
(7 4) 

12 . 334 . We h.ave, how’ever, genitive compounds in 
which the adjective forms part of the fir.st element: Xew 
Year's Eve | Maloi}' 41 vpon vewe yeersday \ GE M 2.180 
Maggie wa.'i introduced for the first time to the young lady’s 
life I Stevenson JIIF 170 that it- only an old wives’ tale. 
— Sh H8 III 1 lo9 “with these weak womens fears” may 
l>e doubtlnl 

12.33a. Sometime'' tve ha\u two adjectives, the 
first ol whuh belongs to the whole compound and the 
secoiul to the first element only 

Ml r 574 these arc tritle.s and meie old imues tales | 
Stevenson T 204 a haggard, old man’s smile | ThackP 2.153 
I live on my younger brother's allmuancc (,not = the allow- 
ance ot my younger biother, but = my allowance as a 
younger brother) 

12.33G. A posse.ssive pronoun before a genitive 
may, ot course, belong to it, as in my uncle's hat — the 
hat ot my uncle, but as soon as theie is a possibility of 
the combination being mistaken for a genitive compound, 
to which (or to the latter part of iGiieh) the possessive 
miglit belong, the o/-combination is preferred : the heart 
of hei mother, while her mother's heai t = her heart which 
was a inotliei s heart, was like a mother’s This is some- 
times puzzling, as in GE M 2 40 tilli'd tor the moment with 
nothing but the memory of her child's feelings (= those 
feelings she had had as a child, not those of her child). 

Examjiles Ch A 3169 told his cherles tale \ ib 3917 
in his cherles iermes ] Sh R3 IV 1 79 my woman’s heart \ 
Sh Macb I 5 48 come to my womans hrests | Tw V. 280 
in thy leomans weeeles \ Meas V 358 show your knaues 
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visage 1 Greene P IX. 93 Hercules appears in his lion's 
skin 1 lb XIV. 47 in her nun's attire \ Goldsin 646 I put 
on my housemfe’s dress to please you 1 Thack P 1 265 in 
his freshman’ s year | ib 1 311 he appeared in his barheloi's 
goicn I Thack V hei woman’s instinct . her woman’s eyes | 
Tenn 194 you look well m your woman’s dress ] Di Do 434 
hei angel’s face ] Ward D 2 257 his hadcsman's aicuin- 
stances . his booksellei’s profession | Mererl E 287 his 
chivalrous devotion to his gentleman’s icord of honour || Ru 
Sel 2 34 that John Bull’s manner of yours | Swinb E 890 
that I may give this poor girl's blood of mine 

Note the singular m Mrs Browning A 2.‘’>(i 'tis our 
womans trade To suffer torment for another’s case 

12 . 337 . We may have two substantive genitives 
after one another, the first belonging to the eom])ound 
made up of the second and the last suhbtantive 

Wright's ed. of Sh As 165 Rosalind’s ii Oman’s shape | 
Thack P 2 344 the girls’ milliner's bills 

But as a rule of is preferred, as in Ru Sel 1 253 
the monk's visions of Fra Angelico (= FA’s monkish 
visions) 


Compositional Adjuncts 

12 . 41 . Adjectives may be first-words in compound 
Bubstantn^es. To the eye there is generally no difference 
between these cases and those in which the adjective 
stands in the ordinar}*^ relation of attribute to its sub- 
stantive ; but in the case of o deaf-and-dumb (eathei-, dumb 
would receive stronger stress if it meant a teacher for 
the deaf and dumb than if it meant a teacher who was 
BO himself In “a sick room” sick really stands in the 
game relation to room as dining or bed in dining-room and 
bedroom', and it is impossible to substitute ‘‘a room that 
was sick”; a similar test shows that in his married life 
or the single state the adjective is really a first-word. But 
it must be admitted that in some cases it is not easy to 
distinguish between this and a direct adjunct. 
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12 . 42 . Examples ; Sh John IV’’ 1 52 at your sick 
service | Sh Alls II. 3.118 my sickly bed \ Swift P 140 
this 16 my sick dish, when I am well, I'll have a bigger | 
Mered E 446 in the sick-chamber | Buchanan Anthony 123 
he had been out making side calls all the atteinoon | on 
sick leave \ a lunatic asylum \ Holmes A 47 j)ersons in in- 
sane hospilals I Ru Sel 1 318 rayqed schools \ Lamb E 1 157 
a blind chanty (= charity for the blind) ! I-ang T 88 the 
subtlety of the mad scenes [in Maud] | the poor law | Shaw 
D ”'39 m a poor practice the doctor must find cheap treat- 
ments tar poor people the poor doctor 

her manied life | Mi PL IV 750 wedded love | (Di Do 
496 the last night of her maiden life) \ Ward M 455 walks 
with Kitty in their engaged or earlv married days [NB early 
stands differently from married^ I Orr L 254 the first period 
of Mr Browning’s uidoired life \ Stevenson V 34 goodness 
in marriage is a more complicated pioblem than mere 
single virtue. 

Byron Ch H I 88 (902) female slaughtei [female may, 
of course, be a subst ] | Ellis M 407 53 per cent of male 
committals were of recidivists 

Lamb E 2 212 The children of the very poor have 
no young times | Grand T 90 no girl in my young days 
would have acted so outrageously | Swinb L 85 you don’t 
look at things in a grown-up way | GE MI 210 grown-up 
life I (Di D 252 the first really grown-up party that I have 
ever been invited to) | Shaw J “'1 9 as if men were Pro- 
testants by temperament and adult choice | Di Do 110 to 
fill a junioi situation 

Zafe /ee letters | Caine C 61 if we can get a late pass. 

12 . 43 . Fianklin A 177 on our idle days [= the 
days on which we were idle] | GE A 107 his lazy time 
after dinner | Fielding T 1 285 drunken quarrels j Mrs Brow- 
ning A 108 the drunken oaths | Macaulay H 2 129 within 
living memory [— the m of people still living] | Hawth 
1.477 consign him to a living tomb \ Sh Hml V. 2 367 
he ha's my dying voyce | By DJ 7 27 the missing list [= 
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list of those missing after a battle] | Hardy L 29 the 
discoinfort caused at night by the half-sleepuiq sense 
that a door has been left unfastened | Thack P 3 407 my 
ivakiug and sleeping thoughts | Di Y)o ^7 8 half-waking dt earns \ 
ib 379 her waking griej was part of her dream (These 
■inqs might be considered as iw^-siibstantives as also some 
of the following) 

Goldsm 646 Is it one of my well-looking days \ Defoe 
R 111 the 30th was rny nell day of course I Darwin Ij 
I 350 worked on all treU. day^ 

Poe S 148 a e.r-e of In ni<; inhumation^ i Byron 382 
a lining grave | id 382 Nor leacb his dying hand — nor 
dead | Defoe P 51 dead-carts | Fielding 3 571 the dead- 
warrant, as it is called, now came down to Newgate for 
the execution of Heartfree (= uhat is now called death- 
warrant) 1 a dead salesman he who sells meat without 
being a butchei) I Came E 564 the muffled drums had 
played the Dead March, cf dead money, dead list, NED 
dead B 6 and D 1 2 

12 . 44 . Me asures are divided into liquid measuies 
and diy measures 

Thack N 301 the Insolvent Court [note the capital D | 
McCarthy 2 107 a well-known numinal lawyer [might also 
be taken as criminal law -\- the ending -(y)cr, cf above 
12 311] I Caipentcr P 41 criminal execution^ | ib 45 the 
judgments of the criminal coutls [ (lb 50 the (ivil couits) j 
the (ondevined (clh [= cells tor those condemned] | Di T 
1 82 a specie s of Condemned Hold j Keir Ilardie (liook- 
titlej The Unemployed Froblem, 1904 | the Foreign Ofjitc [ 
Sheridan 278 the ledger of the lost and stolen office | Ben- 
nett C 1.122 lost and Jound notices 

12 . 45 . A Greek student = a student of Greek 
Shelley L 861 Mary has been a Gieelc student several 
months | Carlyle F 125 one of my German hearers last 

^ Note the equivalent buital alive becausi; alive cannot be 
preposed (12 9) 
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year [= one of the hearers of my lectures on G. litera- 
ture] I Wister R 14 the two Indian police [= white men 
policing the Indians]. 

Quincey Op 24 a young and rising American merchant; 
by which 1 mean, that he was an Englishman who ex- 
ported to the United States | Di N 427 the Brothers Cheer.- 
yble were German-mercluinta ) ThackP 3.214 mercers and 
ornamental dealers | Di D 176 a little shop (it was what 
we used to call a general shop) \ Thack V. 299 a small 
green shop j at cooperative prices [= pnces of cooperative 
societies] j a musical writer [= writer on musical topics] j 
a miscellaneous writer j Gosse Mod E Lit 16 it is a critical 
error to dismiss Troilus and Cressida as a mere paraphrase 
[cf. a scribal error] | a Great -Western tram 

Collingwood R 389 ‘Modem Painters’ had been also 
on the condemned list [ unseen translation | Benson B 43 
he underlined one of the notes with a purple indelible 
penal | Keats 2.149 the ripe hour came | NP ’13 he worked 
himself into a white heat | Wells L 115 He stared at her 
in ivhite astonishment 1 in red-hot agitation. 

12 . 46 . Here we may also place long a edit (— cre- 
dit for a long period) | Galsworthy P 54 [a man charged 
with assault] I shall feel much safer if he gets a good 
long sentence 

McCarthy 2 43 a comprehensive system of native edu- 
cation, especially female education | Doyle S 4 15 he was 
raised to commissioned rank \ Wells L 227 I don't want a 
resident post. “Precious few non-iesident shops” 1 ib 231 a 
non-resident place | ib 241 resident vacancies 

Sh Macb I 3 84 the insane root [= root causing mad- 
ness] I Fox 1.271 the silent system [in prisons] 

12 . 47 . The conibination old age must also be an.a- 
lysed as a compound, of which old is tlie first-word (cf 
G greisenalter) , the use of the adjective t.rbcme before old 
age pomts to the same conclusion, as we should otherwise 
expect the adverbial form extremdy 
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Macaulay E 4.278 He was now in extreme old age | 
Mered E 182 au extreme old age I Stevenson V 3 a cold 
and forlorn old age. 

Other Indirect Adjuncts, 

12.ol. Such combinations of adjectives and sub- 
stantives as those here mentioned give nse to other more 
or less singular grammatical combinations As Johns 
married life is the equivalent of “the life of John 
when married" or “of mamed John", the adjective 
which from a formal point of view belongs to hfe, is 
felt to qualify John, of also his dying msh, kis lazy 
time ; this leads to other instances of adjectives which 
reallj' qualify a preceding genitive instead of the substan- 
tive with ivhich they are placed (Instead of a genitive 
we often have a possessive pronoun) This is particularly 
frequent with sake 

Ml J 1306 for your sweet sake | Sh Meas V 496 for 
your louelie sake | LL V 2 766 for your faire sakes \ Ro 
III 3.1 30, Shr II 161 [ Shelley 82 for ds hateful sake\ 
Byron 640 Who covets evil For its oivn bitter sake? | Tenn 
292 for his own siveet sake ] Di Do 439 for my old sake 
[= “for old sr.kc's sake”, for the sake of our old friend- 
ship] I Swinb T H6 for whose lost sake dawn was as dawn 
of night 

1SS.5ISS. This gives us a clue to many passages in 
Elizabethan poets which have puzzled commentators; 

Sh Ven 397 who sees his true-love in her naked bed 
[— naked in her bed, properly in her “naked bed" ; sev- 
eral similar examples in Nares s v. naked] ] Ml T 2 < 34 
how haue ye spent your absent time from me ? | -Sh 0th 
HI. 4.174 loiters absent hours, cf without a genitive R2 
II. 3 78 to take adnantage of the alnent time \ 8h LL II 
1 81 your fan ctppioach ) Sh K2 I 3 210 his banish’d years 
[the years in which he was banished, his year.s of banish- 
ment] I Sh R3 II. 2 64 our fathei less diJress 1 Sh As I. 
3.43 dispatch you with your safest haste \ Sh 0th I 3 260 

Jeapersen, MoJeru English Grammar 11 20 
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his dear absence — Several examples (=;ome of vrliich are, 
however, doubtful) have been collected by Al Schmidt in 
his Shakespeare-Lexicon p 1415 If Sh Ven 671 “I pro- 
phecie thy death, my liuing sorrow”, may perhaps be 
explained = my sorrow while I live, but Delius takes 
It = em schmerz, der fortlebt 

A modern parallel is Di X 221 to keep my tedious 
company = to keep me (who am tedious) company 

lSi.53. Without a genitive we have in ElE essen- 
tially similar combinations, which are to be explained 
from the use of adjectives as first words 

Sh ('or 111 3 88 the steepe Tarpeian death [= death 
by being thrown from the steep T. rock] | Cor III. 1.24 
they, doe prank them m authoritie. Against all noble suffer- 
ance f= noble-sufferance, Wnght paraphrases: so that 
none of the nobility can endure it] j As II. 7.132 two 
wcake euils, age and hunger [= causes of weakness] | Hand 
I 5 21 this eternall blason [= blazoning of eternal (infer- 
nal''’) things]; further* dioicsy giave (= grave of drow- 
siness], partial slander [=• the reproach of partialitj*], old 
icnnkles (Merch I. 1 80) cf old age (12 47). 

It is in mutation of this Elizabethan looseness in the 
use of adjectives that Tenny.son has happier chance = 
chance of becoming happier, his full tide of joy — the 
full tide of his joy, etc , see Dyboski, Tennyson’s Sprachc 
u Stil, 1907, p. 102ff., 139 

Here must also be mentioned the idiomatic 
use of horn (see NED horn B 2) as in . 

Di N 368 declaring that thej' nevei had seen such 
a w'lcked creature in all their horn days ] Came C 64 I never 
heard the like of it in all my bom days \ Barrie MO 215 | 
Kipl S 278, etc 

12.55. The adjective mid is used in the same way 
as Latin medius to signify the middle of, thus in the 
compounds midday, midnight, midsummer, midship, midway. 
In free use with other sbs (as in OE on mulre sse) it is 
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now pretty frequent in literary style^ though not used m 
colloquial language Sh has it only twice (Tp I 2 239 
Past the mid season [of the day] | Tro II 2 104 mid-age). 
Milton has it pretty frequently {mid sky, mid an-, mid- 
heaven, etc ) The adj and sb are often hyphened Modern 
instances (note the use before adjectives in the two last 
quotations) Farquhar B 334 up to his mid leg | McCarthy 

2 481 In the mid career of the Government the war broke 
out 1 lb 2 566 crazy ships winch went down in mid-ocean | 
PhillpoUs M 27 at this moment in nitd-alternonn | London 
A 13 it wah mid-afternoon | Welh T 9 he cut in on B 
in mid-sentence \ Lowell 323 m the battle's /ii a/ dm | NP ’06 
in the rnul-eighteentJi century ] Wells A 76 it appealed first 
in the seventeenth century and came to its full develop- 
ment in the mid -nineteenth 

12 . 56 . Thus also the Lovm Danube = the lower 
part of the Danube’, the Upper Rhine cf on the other 
hand the direct adjunct m lower (or upper) Up 

With this may be compared the use of early in his 
early career = ‘the early part of his career’ and Wells 
M 53 the early Victorian pbienologists 

But English says early (adverb) one mnr-mny, where Danish 
and German may use the adjective mUtUnj moigen, etnesfuihen 
VI 01 yens 

12 . 57 . We have another kind of indirect adjunct 
with some arithmetical expressions Double in a double 
rase, a double knock, a double movement, and m Sh Hml [. 

3 53 “A double blessing is a double grace” is a direct, and 
in a double dealer is a shifted adjunct, but it is differently 
used in the following examples, in which it is = ‘twice 
the amount, or number, of and may therefore be followed 
by the definite article etc (the NED without reason calls 
this usage elliptical, with prep omitted) he paid double 
the sum required | Di D 3 be was double my mother’s age 
when he niained 1 Macaulay H 2 167 his army might in 
a few days be swollen to double its present numbers j W ard 
E 264 my land brings me just double what it brought 
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iny father [Formerly with to. Swift 3 191 my sallary 
should be double to the usual paif\. 

12.58. The word half presents even more compli- 
cated phenomena. (1) Half is a direct adjunct in such 
instances as Wordsw P 8 113 a half hour s roam j Thack 
N 342 There were a half-dozen sketches of Baden ) Di D 
114 at the end of the half-year \ GE A 190 an interest 
which brought a half smile upon her bps \ Shaw 2 252 
with a half laugh, half sob, etc 

(2) When half precedes the article, as it does regu- 
laily in half an hour, half a dozen, half a tumblerful (Jer- 
ome T 110), etc, it must now be considered as the ad- 
jective, but it 18 possible that it originated in cases in 
which half was an adverb (cf the word-order in quite a, 
etc ); it seems to be a subjiinct to the verb in Ch E 1428 
Womman of manye scoles half a clerk is (Cf also Vachell 
H 70 you’re not half such a fool as you look) 

(3) But in Ch C 711 “Whan they had goon nat fully 
half a myle” we have already the modern construction 
with half belonging decidedly to the sb The same half 
may then (cp the usage with double) stand before another 
numeral, before the definite article, a demonstrative 
pronoun or a similar word as in Di M 463 at half a hun- 
dred places ( Austen P 373 how' could he spare half ten 
thousand pounds ^ \ McCarthy 2.578 the Khedive held nearly 
half the 400,000 original shares || Came C 263 shouting in 
half the languages of Europe || Ch B 4288 halfe his cours | 
Malory 156 half his landes | Defoe G 1 10 half his natuiall 
powers are useless | Austen M 393 I have no time to give 
half Henry’s messages | Shaw M 105 a rat with half my 
brains moves as well as I [| Sh Cy 1 6 168 Halfe all mem 
hearts are his | Sh Cor I 1.277 Halfe all Cominius honors || 
Philips L 45 half England knows it 1 McCarthy 2 530 
trades-unions were a scare to half society \ Austen M 85 
it cannot be half a mile long, or half half a mile || ib 64 
before half this was said j Kipl S 170 If half those charges 
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are true | Austen P 426 she would not say half that re- 
mained to be said 

In another place I shall deal with the repetition of a (an- 
other hnlf a cronn) and the use of the before half a, etc 

(4) But half 18 also a sb and as such properly re- 
quires of The frequency of such instances as those 
quoted above leads, however, to the adjectival construction 
even when half is preceded by one or some other adjunct 
showing it to be n sb. We have the three constructions, 
one half without o/, half as adjective, and one half of 
within a few lines of one another in Sh Merch IV. 1 353 
seaze one halfe his goods | ib IV. 1.370 halfe thy wealth i 
lb IV 1 381 for one halfe of his goods 

Half 19 a sh in Caine C 307 the muscles of one-half 
of his face 

Nineteenth-centurv quotations foi the hybrid between 
the sb and adj half Di D 792 to spend one half the money 
it had cost I Mill L 6 one half the great thought'^ and no'ole 
feelings which arc buried in her grave | Ru Pi 151 one- 
half the comfort of a travelling carnage | Kipl S 17 as 
though one-half the combe were filled with golden file | 
NP ’95 o)ie half the world does not know how the other 
half lives || Kingsley H 144 she got it for the half v,hat 
it was worth | Tenn 507 my ships are out of gear, And 
the half my men are sick | ib 411 Even to the half my 
realm beyond the seas 

12.59. The same construction is transferred to other 
fractions (originally substantive.s) Wells A 4(1 ail area of 
over 2800 square miles, which is almost a qnarfei that 
of Belgium 1 Hewlett Q 321 I cannot ted you one-qnarier 
the shamejulne<i'i she daied to report | Phillpotls K 101 
they didn’t know a quarter about him what I did | Hardy 
W 231 I’ve been here this quat ter- hour | Hewlett Q 448 
at some quartei -mile s distance | Tenn 303 and men 
brought in whole hogs and quarter heevcb \ at a fourth their 
value I Wells T M 243 the density of the moon is only 
three-fifths that of the earth 
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Chapter XIII. 

Substantival Adjuncts. 

The Problem 

13 . 11 . The question has often been asked whether 
cannon in (jinuon hall is an adjective or not See, for in- 
stance, Sayce, Introduction to the Science of Language 
2.332, who says' In “cannon ball’’ cannon is as much an 
adjective as black, of ib 1 417 “We are told that a school- 
inspector plucked some children a short time ago for 
saying that cannon in cannon ball was a noun instead of 
an adjective , the pedantry of the act was only equal to 
the ignoiance it displays, and illustrates how often the 
artificial nomenclature of grammar breaks down when 
confronted with the real facts of language ’’ At a meeting 
of the Philological Society of London, on the 1st of April 
1881, the theory that cannon was here an adjectuo, was 
defended by Moms and Furiiivall, whose reasons are not 
given, and attacked by Murray and Sweet As both ot 
these latter have given their reason, s, we must look 
at them 

13 . 1 ! 2 . Murray s.ay*: (Presidential Address, 1880, 
p 59) 

“How early this position-genitive ap])eared in English, 
how precisely^ it rendered the Latin inllexional genitive, 
may be well seen on p 159 of Dr Morns’ Early English 
Homilies, Ist senes, where aqua mari'i becomes ‘see 
water’, aqua nms ‘snow water’, aqua fontis ‘welle water’, 
aqua rons ‘deu water' School Inspectors and others who 
know BO little of English as to take these position geni- 
tives for adjectives, may here see, that in the 12 th c , 
when adjectives were still inflected and thus formally 
distinguished from nouns, it w^as no adjective but the 
simple nouns salt, sea, snow, well, and deiv, that stood in 
their simple uninflected forms, in a genitive relation be- 
fore another noun ’’ 
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The only thing proved here ib, that m the 12 th cen- 
tury these words were no adjectives, but they might have 
used the intervening seven or eight hundred years to be- 
come adjectives Besides, it is not easy to see why Mur- 
ray calls sea and snow in sea water and snow water geni- 
tives, if they are, how are we to account for the difference 
between state in state ? oom and states in statesman f 

13 . 13 . Sweet (see Proceedings of Philol Soc , Apr. 
1, 1881, and NEGr § 174) holds that the division into 
parts of speech is based on formal differences, and says, 
"But as the most marked formal characteristic of adjec- 
tives 18 comparison, and as comparison of stone in stone 
wall IS impossible, C'ven if the meaning of the combination 
allowed it, while there would be no grammatical objection 
to making stony road, golden hair into stonier road, the most 
golden hair, we must refuse to admit that assumptive 
nouns have any of the really distinctive features of ad- 
jectives.’’ 

Sweet here seems to prove too much, for he would 
not refuse the name of adjective to such words as anij, 
this, other, several, half, double, triangular, daily, yearly, pre- 
vious, ivbich do not admit of comparison His test, there- 
fore, IS not infallible; an<i we .shall see, moreover, that 
some “assumptive iioiinB” (as he calls them) can be 
compared (13 .54, 13 71), though in most cases the mean- 
ing of the words does not admit of any comparison 
As, moreover, there are languages in which substantives 
can be compared, we must look out for some other means 
of deciding the question 

13 . 14 . To arrive at an answer it is not enough 
to show that the meaning of a gold chain is the same as 
that of a golden chain, nor to adduce the equivalent.s of 
other languages, Latin catena aurea and German eine 
steinernc mauer show nothing with legard to English a gold 
chain or a stone wall, any more than the Latin aqua nims 
should have induced Murray to take snow m his 12th cen- 
tury snoiv water as a genitive. We should also beware of 
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judging the qiiestioli olf-hand after merely considering one 
or two self-made examples which may or may not be typi- 
cal The pioper way to deal ivith our problem evidently 
IB to collect as m.iny different examples as possible, and 
to test them not by one characteristic of adjectives, but 
by everything that we can find to be typical of adjectives, 
and — this is very important — not of adjectives in general 
or tn abstrarfo, but of English adjectives in our present 
period 

13 . 15 . In order to have a name for such a word 
as cannon in cannon hall L shall here provisionally use the 
term fust word, which has the advantage that it does not 
beg the question in any way — No one doubts that the 
oiigm oJ such combinations as cannon hall or stone nail is 
to be ‘'Ought in old compounds of the same kind as G 
sfeininnvei , but are they still compounds m the same sense 
as Geiman comi)Ounds? 

la this chapter I follow the lines which I laid down m a 
paper reAd before the Philological Society of Copenhagen, on the 
5 th of M.iy 1894 Unfortunately at that time I printed only 
the introduitory part dealing with the transition of substantives 
to .adjectives in IJanish (see Dania III 80 ff) In Growth (Ist ed 
1905, lln*l ed 1912) I tould give only one small page to the sub- 
ject Since then similar considerations have been put forward 
by Kellner, Bausteine I 1906, and Wendt, Syntar 1911 , cf also 
Bergsteu, Coinpoicnd Subdantti es 1911, p. 3 — 7 

13 . 16 . In a few cases one may feel inclined to 
look ujion the woids we are concerned with, as old ad- 
jectives m -en As final -n disappeared in IMK, we may 
ac( ount lor the form sil/c m sil/c stockings both from the 
old sb and from the old adjective (OE scolocen) with loss 
of -CH, Similarly W'ith lead in lead pipe In other words, 
silk (before a sb) and silken, lead and leaden would then 
be doublets in the same way as di unk and drunken, maid 
and maiden lion in iron rod may be either the sb in a 
compound, or the old adjective (as in OE dat pi mid 
trenum qyrdum), cf the adjectival use in Milton Lyc 111 
Two massy keys , The golden opes, the non shuts 
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amain. But this explanation applies only to a few cases, 
and in the vast majonty we must start from old substan- 
tival compounds 

Formal Characteristics. 

13 . 21 . Stone wall IS written as two words, G stein- 
mauer as one This of course is pnncipally a matter of 
typography and should not in itself carry weight in our 
discussion Yet it is a symptom that the two nations 
look upon the combination in a different light, and we 
shall now see some more purely linguistic signs of the 
English feeling that we have ttco words and not one word 
in cannon hall, etc 

13 . 22 . Foremost among these must be mentioned 

stress As long as compounds have one strung unifying 
stress either on the first or on the second element (hus- 
band, mankind), the two elements belong together and 

form one word This is the case in G steinmauer and 

Danish stenmur\ in the latter also we have a phonetic 
lieculiarity (want of the glottal stop found in isolated 
sfc«) which makes it impossible to look upon it as two 
woids f.tni mur But in English for at least three cen- 

tuiie>5 (vol I 5 38 ff ) we have had a tendency to give 

both elements of free compounds equal (or varying) stress, 
which shows that to the linguistic feeling they are two 
words and no longer compounds of two mutually depen- 
dent elements. 

13 . 23 . Now, even it we had even stress m G stein- 
mauer, we should not be able to look upon stein as an 
adjective, because it is invariable, whereas the adjective 
in ewe sleinerne maiicr is inflected and takes -n in some 
cases Similarly m Danish, where there is moreover this 
difference that a substantive, also a compound one, has 
a postpositive definite article (stenmui -en), while the ad- 
jective has a prepositive article (den store mur). But in 
English no such diflerences exist, a first- word and an 
ordinary adjective are equally unmflected. there is there- 
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fore nothing on this account to hinder us from looking 
upon the first-word as a separate word or even from cal- 
ling it an ad|ective. 


Coordination 

13 . 31 . We now proceed to some ipore positive in- 
dications tliai first-words are felt to be parallel to real 
adjectives First they may be coordinated with adjectives, 
connected by and or nor- 

Sh Hiril I 4 50 the sepulchei Hath op’d his ponderous 
and marble lawes | Mac^IV 1.48 you secret^ black and midnight 
hags I H4A III. 1 102 the smug and sillier Trent I R2 V. 
3.61 Thou sheer, immacidate and silver fountain | 0th I. 
3 231 the flinty and steel couch of war | Swift P 39 I have 
rejected all provincial and country tuins of wit | Keats 218 
In pale and silver silence | Coleridge Anc 111 in a hot 
and copper sky | Shelley 207 its [the bell’s] hoarse and 
iron tongue | ib 255 That they might hide with thin and 
rainbow wings | id Pr 294 wuth mercantile and commonplace 
exactness ] Quincey 19 in arbitrary or diance arrangements j 
Thack V 3 twelve intimate and bosom friends 1 ib 302 those 
who take human or ?6’omankind for a study | Di Do 9 she 
had taken the word [party] not in its legal or business 
acceptation | Bronte P 106 white and taper hands | Tennys 
334 a red and cipher face | Ru F 128 in savage gnd embryo 
countries | id Sel 1 321 the slopes of arable and vineyard 
ground | Poe S 263 Mane, whose Christian and jarnily 
name will at once arrest attention | Hawth S 24 this 
commercial and Custom-House life 1 Swinburne A 67 Through 
a heavy and iron furrow of sundering spears [ ib 67 this 
armed and iron maidenhood | Stevenson J 39 such an in- 
nocent and old-world kindness | Doyle B 29 to local and 
county chanties | Ward D 2.97 French artistic and student 
life I Lubbock P 43 manual and science teaching | Wells 
A 41 Both the administrative and business community | ib 
123 by political or business ingenuity | ib 51 the postal and 
telephone sei vices | Lecky D 1 100 his personal and party 
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interests | Kidd S 98 the peramial and family histor)^ of 
scientific men I NED (s v bye-bye) a coUoquial and nursery 
variant of goodbye | Butler Ess 24 in mediaeval and last 
century portraiture | Gosse L 4 327 the frail and silver 
look of an old man ( Archer Am 48 her silvering or silver 
hair | ib 58 antiquated and rule-of-thumb methods | NP ’07 
guard of 100 mounted and foot police ] Bennett B 88 her 
gay and butterfly existence Cf also Sh Macb III 4 142 
my strange and se^-abuse 

13 . 32 . Equally significant with the conjunction is 
the comma in the following instances . 

Di D 204 he had a long, lank,- skeleton hand | GE 
A 101 the lonely, hare, stone houses | Caine E 2 the snow 
fell in large, corkscreiv flakes | Caine P 97 her tender, sweet, 
child heart will break | Stedinan O 123 a shy, scHool-boy 
feeling toward his tutor | Doyle F 29 in bnsk, business 
tones I Hewlett Q 148 a gentle, April sky 1 Norris 0 406 
at a small, family hotel | Galsworthy M 179 in the soft, 
Devonshire drawl 

13 . 33 . Still more independent is the first-word when 
it IS placed before the adjective with which it is coordi- 
nated — either with a conjunction: 

Sh Ca 3 .s I 2 180 Cicero lookes with such ferret, and 
such fiery eyes 1 R2 111 2 166 Infusing him with selfe 
and vain conceit, cf Macb V 8 70 by selfe and violent 
hands | Cor HI. 2 114 an eunuch oJ the virgin voice | 
Carlyle K 2 339 on some Cumberland or other matter | 
Black F 146 among the evening and weekly papers | Bleek 
Compar Gramm South Afr L XJI the Cape of Good Hope, 
Natal, and Imperial Governments | Caipenter P 78 a list 
of Piison and Judicial Reforms I Sliaw 1 ”6 tlie most dig 
nified of the Ijondon and American publishers | MeCaithy 
2 106 he got into money and other difficulties | ib 510 he 
was a great pulpit and Parliamentary oratoi | Bellamy 
L 58 various literary, art, and scientific institutes | NP ’92 
Carpenter’s old-time, but valuable book on Physiology [ 
Lecky D 1 75 all national, State, county, and municipal 
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offices I Roosevelt A 87 interest in National, State, and 
Municipal affairs | Kidd S 56 the business and professional 
classes | Keane, NP ’03 the tribal, district, or territorial 
gods I NP: Tourist, fortnightly, and Friday to Tuesday 
tickets I in such a. patchwork and incomplete fashion | the 
London and provincial papers | home and foreign affairs. 

13 . 34 . Or else without any conjunction : 

By DJ 3.72 Her orange siVc full Turkish trowsers ( 
Scott A 2.39 the fifty Fairport dirty notes | Di D 600 in 
the drawing-room middle window | Di T 2 30 past the 
massive stone outer walla | Thack P 1 200 twopenny old 
gentlewomen | Bronte Prof 275 the chambers have an old- 
world, haunted nir ( Carlyle R 1.225 dandy young fellows | 
Mrs Browning A 109 household quiet work | GE M2 153 
their unfavourable opinion of sister fair ones | Ru F 18& 
my Gainsborough little girl j Ru (in Collingwood 159) a 
Yorkshire young lady | Stevenson MB 65 on behalf of some 
Edinburgh fair one ( Pattison Milt 87 a feeling far beyond 
commonplace filial piety j Doyle S 1.59 an average common- 
place British tradesman | Dobson F 11 the average dra- 
matic experiences | Hardy W 96 he had married a stranger 
instead of one of the toivn young ladies ( Doyle S 5 75 
Was there ever a more mild-mannered, Sunday-school young 
man? | Shaw P *17 a Boston young lady | Ridge L 42 
the eyeglass young woman [ Ridge B 47 City young men 
returned home | Wells Am 167 a specimen American mind | 
Lecky D 1 *30 an iron physical trame ! ib 1.79 a system 
of wholesale, organised, continuous plunder | Dilke Empire 
40 the energy of the United Empire original population | 
Philpotts M 262 the chance, latter utterances of his mo- 
ther I Noms 0 84 in the open air, healthy life of the 
ranches | the British South Africa Chnitered Company | a 
school Latin dictionary | a school Homeric grammar | an 
evening radical newspaper | his silk high hat | the 1892 
general election j the head four boys 

Compare also Sh Lucr 1240 for men haue marble, 
women ivaxen nundes. 
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Note that in “Boston young lady” we have the same 
position of the two attributes as in “a handsome young 
lady”, because young lady is to some extent felt like 
one idea (15.15). 

In the following examples we have two independent 
first-words : 

Thack N 53 a rich stlk Master of Arls gown | Ritchie 
Mem 241 in her black silk Paris dress 

Use of One. 

13 . 4 . The “prop word” one (ch. X) was formerly 
restricted to pure adjectives, as in a good one, its use in 
such combinations as a cotton one goes a long way to 
show that cotton in a cotton gown is felt like .in adjective 
and is no longer simply the first element of a compound 
substantive 

Scott A 2 29 I carried it [the ram’s horn] for mony 
a year, till I Differed it for this tin ane wi' auld George | 
Lamb E 1.181 pulled it [a chimney-piece] down to set 
up a marble one m its stead | Di Do 458 the Papers . 
one of ike Sunday ones ( Di D 78 a wig (a second hand one 
he said) j Di X 28 all top couples at last, and not a bottom 
one to help them | Thack S 172 he takes his own um- 
brella from the hall — the cotton one | Thack N 301 I tiied 
papers too 1 tiled a Tory one 1 Carlyle H 132 through 
Gustavus- Adolphus contentions onward to French- Revolution 
ones I lb 189 both the quack theory and the allegory one | 
id R 1 272 solitary dialogues on the Kent shore (far in- 
ferior to our old Fife ones) | id F 2 78 their egg, even if 
not o wind one, le of value simply one halfpennj" ( Kingsley 
H 167 a lady she is, but evidently no aty one I Poe 184 
The house was a four story one | Tennys L 2 19 the re 
semblance is just a chance one | Mulock H 1.298 no more 
Bilk gowns . 1 shall not look equally well m a cotton 

one I Ru Sel 2.89 most of the mounUin flowers being 
lovelier than the lowland ones \ Hughes T 2 74 lessons . . 
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particularly the geography ones | Mered H 341 the confer- 
ence, which gradually swelled to a family one \ Mered 
R 131 our gymnasium [in town] is not to be compared 
to our country one | ib 194 the autumn primroses the 
spring ones \ Sweet Handb Phon § 224 between the glottis 
stoppage and the mouth one | Black P 2 42 his slight Ger- 
man accent was scarcely so distinct as Sheila’s Highland 
one I Doyle 137 he wanted a first rate riding horse, 
as neither of the carriage ones would suffice him | Hardy 
L 214 two officers . . the head one \ Moms hi 179 the 
cast-iron budges had been replaced by handsome oak and 
stone ones | Ward E 4 the American girls, even the coun- 
try ones I Hardy T 15 her lowei lip had a way of thrust- 
ing the middle of her top one upwards | ih 88 that muslin 
dress . is my best summer one \ Garnett Milt 74 the 
question involves the nineteenth century one of the pope’s 
temporal sovereignty | Shaw 1 46 I never knew that my 
house was a glass one \ Kipl P 11 Their father had made 
them a small play out ot the big Shakespeare one \ Barrie 
M 16 this IS the chaff pillow you’ve taken out of my 
bed and given me your feather one | Caine M 173 !pim 
Cottage they’re calling it — the slate one with the ould fir- 
tree I the question has ceased to be a party or personal 
one I Norris 0 466 he buys himself pale blue suspenders, 
silk ones | Shaw C *22 I have made no attempt to turn 
an 1882 novel into a twentieth century one. 

All these quotations are recent ones , it is hardly due to 
mere chance that I have none before the year 1800, for Sh Tp 
V 1 273 ‘‘This deiny-diuell , (For he’s a bastard one)" shows no- 
thing, as bastaid seems to have been an adjective from the ISth 
c onwards (NED), and£Jo3‘231 “the Centaurs though theie 
be a <>he one there" is not exactly a case in point, as she is no 
original substantive 


Use of Adverbs. 

13 . 51 . As long as the combination of two substan- 
tives is felt to be a compound substantive, it can only 
be preceded by an adjective like any other substantive. 
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Tf. therefore, we find an adverb as a subjunct before it, 
this shows that the first element is detached and felt to 
be analogous to an adjective This is the case in the 
following examples. 

Sh 0th I 3 56 my paiticiilar grief Is of so flood-gate 
and o’erbeanng nature \ Aii^iton M .S3 I am a very mattcr- 
of-fact, pl.ain spoken lieing ] Meredith E 157 I am perfectly 
matt cr-oj fact | Fox 2 123 .i very matte) -of -fact man | GE 
L 2 15 in ii ve>y makesliijt mannei ) Stevenson 5lP G5 
looks with a sovieiihat vinegar aspect on the whole so- 
ciety I Shaw M 203 the introduction ot practically Manhood 
Sulfrage in 1SS4 | i’lnero R 31 theie w.t^ a puiely family 
g.athermg | 5Iurray, Atlien Juli' 29, '93 Gladstone'.^ use 
[of the woicl oianij is the fii-'t hndoiihtedlif Oxford wider- 
graduate one tliat I have been able to di'icovei | Meriiman 
V. 258 the eoinmerci' is of so letail a nature that it 
seems to pass from hand to hand in mystiTious cloth 
bundles [note here also the position oi a] j Ellis M 3 a 
1 airly average jiicture j ih 54 in the someu-hat biid's-eye 
view we have obtained [ Henderson Scottish Verse XI in 
the more sincllg ballad form j Lecky D 1 *25 skill in draw- 
ing subtle distinctions is .said to he a kpecinlly 

Ovfoid gdt 1 lb 1 46 in purely Government work | ib 1 110 
much puiely dass legislation, intended to support class 
interests [ NP '93 the sometvhat zigzag course of this nar- 
rative I NP 05 the pleasure garden run on sti idly temper- 
ance principles | NP 03 on merely business grounds j NP '05 
novels of unmistakably home growth | NP ’06 the nearly 
sinecure places [ NP from a too exclusively London stand- 
point I NP 12 there were no avowedly caste laws 

lit. 513. The (hftcrence between “a division on sfi’ict 
party lines’ and “on striclly paity lines” is veiy ‘-light in- 
deed , in the foinier strict (as an adjunct) qualifies the 
compound party lines, in the latter strictly (as a sub|unct) 
qualifies party But in other instances the leaving out 
of -ly would make greater havoc {pure Government woik 
etc ) 
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13 . 53 . In the following instances it might be said, 
though I think not correctly, that the adveib qualifies 
the adjective that is part of the first-word 

Wilde H114 she has a deadedly middle-class mind j 
Black P 1 214 a somewhat commonplace square | Jerome 
T 23 some tealhj first-class nectar | Mernman V 191 
Looking at the question from the strictly common-sense 
point of view | Wells U 283 a lot of very second-rate 
rhetoric. 

13 . 54 . When a word can have so oi very before 
it as in 13 51, it is no far cry to the use of more and 
most, and as a matter of fact we find it by no means 
rarely in modern English ■ 

Austen M 222 in a tnoie everyday tone | Austen P 47 
a most counfry-toten indifference to decorum | Mrs Carlyle 
L 2 239 I thought it a most mld-yoose enterpuse [ Dobson 
F 125 the most everyday occurrences | Meinman 8 26 a 
most refined and nineteenth century misfoitune | Black F 2 8 
a much more matter-ofjact demeanour [ Shaw P 181 the 
most mattet -o/-fact order | Zangwill G 244 was there ever 
a more madcap expedition than oursV | NP ’05 drinking, 
gambling, or any of the mere scarlet sins | the more 
level road (cf 13 82) 

On the comparative in -er and superlative in -est see 
below, 13 71 


Isolation 

13 . 61 . A first-word may also be used alone, without 
bemg followed by any “second element of the compoLind” 
This perhaps happens most easily in apposition, when the 
second element has just been expressed 

Di X 104 his own picture — a fall length, a very full 
length I Spencer F 117 to determine the national trans 
actions, home and foreign | Holmes A 287 English dan- 
dyism, schoolboy or full grown | Roosevelt A 27 any position, 
whethei State or national | Kipl J 2 37 he was a Brahmin, 
so hgh-casie that \ Finnemore Soc Life 145 Fish, 
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both sea and nver, fresh and salted, was an important ar- 
ticle of diet I NP '94 the Duchess of Teck’s letters, busi- 
ness and philanthropic | NP ‘10 the vast fleet of merchant 
ships, steam and sail 

In the two following sentences, too, the second ele- 
ment 18 cleaily understood (note the article). 

GE M 2 96 a young fellow may be good-looking and 
yet not be a six-foot \ Doyle S 1 28 was the photograph 
a cabinet^} 

18.6iS. In the following examples the word is used 
in the same purely predicative manner as an ordinary 
adjective ; 

Sh R2 I. 1 41 the more faire and christall is the 
skie I Ckiwper L 1 18 the roads, w'hich are all turnpike ) 
Tennys 690 my sight is eagle [not quite natural] j 
Ruekin Sel 1 320 there is never vulganty in a whole 
truth, however commonplace | Meredith Eg 102 I am so 
commonplace that I should not be understood by you j 
Doyle S 1 141 the more featureless and commonplace 
a crime is, the more difficult is it to bring it home | 
Twain M 164 life having now become commonplace and 
matter-off act | Mciedith E 496 making you hard, matter- 
of-fact, worldly, calculating | AVells T 109 it was all ijuite 
clear and matter of fact then | Ru Sel 1 199 things that 
are dead, second-hand, and pointless | 'b 1 371 the image 
may be first-rate of its kind, but it is not first-rate be- 
cause it IS portable | Seeley E 76 states which aie unsafe, 
insignificant, second i ate ] Wilde SM 3 To be a bit better 
than one’s neighbour was considered excessively vulgar 
iiid middle class | Street A 101 my own tather is quite 
middle-doss in his attitude towards life | Ward R 1 60 a 
family that is original and old-world even in its way of 
dying ) Beaconsf L 212 the Bishop was hiph-church \ Thackeray 
P 1.218 He was low-church, and she never liked him | ib 
2.258 our oousin was exceedingly Low Church \ Lecky 
D 1. xvin the Voluntary Schools which are chiefly Church 
of England and denominational | Ward D 1 258 she’s very 

JeipeTFun, Modern English Grammar II 21 
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Sigh Church | Stevenson C 19 I am Highland, as you see | 
NP 93 Mr Benson seems the most eighteenth-century of our 
later candidates for Parnassus. 

Cf. also NP '06: measures looked upon at one time 
as purely Labour are being passed by the Liberal Go- 
vernments 

13 . 63 . Sometimes a first- word may be used alone 
with the definite article as a plural to designate a whole 
classj like the adjective in the poor (11 4), the absence 
of the ending -s shows that the words are no longer sub 
stantives 

Wilde In 156 the sins of the second-rate | ib 160 
whatever the commonplace may say against them. 

13 . 64 . I have only two (recent) examples of the 
use of such a word jilaced after anything and nothing as 
in anything (nothing) easy • Bennett A 96 1 hope your 
mother won't give me anything fancy to do I’m no good 
at anything except plain sewing [ Gissing G 67 Nothing 
brutally clap-trap about it — One may say theie is nothing 
commonplace about him 

Adjectival Endings. 

13 . 71 . The comparative in -er and superlative in 
-est are found chiefly in some familiar words, which must 
be dealt w'lth separately 

Arch, from arch knave, -rogue, etc., hence with the 
signification ‘cunning, roguish, slily saucy’, arcAest in NED 
from M Arnold Cf also Words w P 5 310 see How arch 
his notices | Di M 8 she was the most arch and at the 
same time the most artless creature I Austen M 83 an 
arch smile 

Cheap IS OE subfet cCap ‘bargain’, cf German kauf 
The old idiom is seen in Greene, P III. 2 we shall have 
hay good cheap , cf T>\iic\i goedkoop (comparative goedtooper) 
Now cheap is never used as a sb, and cheaper and cheapest 
have long been recognized. 
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Chef, from French uief, chief, Lat. caput; in such 
combinations as chiej justice, chief mourner, it came early 
to be looked upon as an adjective; chiefer and, more fre- 
quently, chief est are used as early as 1400 (NED); examples. 
More U 83 the chyefest dowte; also 204, 207 | Greene 
F IV. 52 chiefest | Milton Vac Ex 18 thy chiefest treasure 
(cf also II P 51) I Kipling L 3 her chi^eat fnend Of, 
also outside the superlative BJo 1 29 and — what was chief 
— it showed not borrowed in him | Defoe P 43 men ser- 
vants were the chief of their customers. 

Choice has been in use as an adjunct from the four- 
teenth century, choicest is found, for instance, in Greene 
F IV 65, Marlowe T 4642, Swift T 25, Fielding T 1 79, 
Di N 307 the choicest and most resplendent waistcoasts 
Choicer is raier NP ’88 other cattle, of choicer breed, were 
carefully herded. 

Coarse is probably the same word as course (Wedg- 
wood) m the sense ‘ordinary’ (as in of course), contse 
(course) cloth was distinguished from fine cloth 

Dainty originally means a delicacy, from OFr daintie 
<([ Lat dignifate(m) ; m Chaucer’s “ful many a deyntee 
hors” (A 168) and More's “soo deyntye and delycate an 
opynyon” (U 188) we see the transition to the adjectival 
use Daintiei , daintiest may be freely formed. 

Damp, sb from 1480 in NED, adj in the sense 
‘slightly wet’ not till the beginning of the 18th century; 
damper, dampest frequent 

Game ■ a game cock originally means a play-cock or 
sport-cock, a cock bred to fight for play, but the word 
being taken = ‘a courageous cock’ an adjecti has been 
deduced with the meaning of ‘courageous Supeilative 
for instance in Di D 799 she gave her evidence in the 
gamest way. 

Shoddy, the Enc. Diet has examples (NP 1882) of 
shoddier and shoddiest 

Ward. OE wierd is a substantive and means destiny 
or fate, the three weird sisters = the Noms , Shakespeare 

21 = 
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took the expression from Holinshed and used it in speaking 
of the witches in Macbeth, and only there. From that 
play it has entered the general language without being 
really undeistood , Todd interpreted it as ‘skilled in witch- 
craft’, but the now accepted sense is ‘mystic, mysterious, 
unearthly’ Comparison . weirder, weirdest. 

Here should be mentioned also purple (Byron 686 
billows purpler than the ocean’s) and square (Bronte P 32 
my own featuies were cast in a harsher and squarer mould 
than his [ Stevenson Jekyll 163 He who can sit squarest on a 
three-legged stool, he is it who has the wealth and glory | 
Ellis Mail 93 the dental arch is squat er), though in both 
words the adjective may be ju.st as old as the substantive. 
The following are nonce-lormations of the same kind 
Trollope- the 6o,«oiaes/ of her husband's Inend.s (quoted 
by Storm EPh 214) | Wells Am 37 the toppest floor | 
lb 125 the boitomest end of the scale (generally bottommost, 
which in the familiar pionunciation wuth [-most] is not 
far from bottomesi) 

13.7S. The endings -ly, -///, -by, and -ness, which 
aie commonly added to adjectives to foirn adverbs and 
substanti ve.s, in some instances are also joined to original 
first-words, most of these forms do not occur before 1800 
ntchly (from 17 th c.), archness (from 18 th c.) 
averagely 

bridally (19 th c.), brtdalry (Richardson), bridalty (BJo, 
19 til c); bridal was originally a substantive, = OE brid- 
ealu ‘bride-ale’ 

cheaply, cheapness (16 th c) 
chiefly (before 1400) 
choicely (14th c) 
commonplaceness. 

coarsely {coursely, before 1600), coarseness, 
daintily (14 th c ), daintiness (16th c) 
damply (19 th c ), dampness (17 th c) 
gamely, gameness (Mernmnn V 1 99 gameiiess is not 
solely a British virtue) 
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gallowsness (GE A 61) ; gallows, also wntten gaUous and 
thus assimilated with adjectives in -oiis, is from gallows- 
bird, a gallows fellow, it means in dialects ‘depraved, wicked , 
mischievous, saucy, spirited, small’. 

matter-of-courseness, NED from 1890 
matter-of-factly, NED from 1873, also Shaw 1 234 
Vivie [matter-of-factly] Goodbye ] Shaw J 17 
matter-of-factness NED from 1816. 1879 
squarely (Doyle G 131 the squadrons which had stood 
squarely all day), squareness 

weirdly (Ward D 1 216 the eyes were weirdly pro- 
minent), weirdness (ib 1 120 there was a weirdness about, 
the figure) 


Conclusion. 

13 . 81 . These, then, are the facts from which we 
are to draw our conclusions. It is noteworthy that most 
of the quotations showing a gradual approach to adjectiv- 
ity have been found in nineteenth century authors, but 
Elizalielhan quotations show that the tendency was al- 
ready stiong at that time, which is not strange, as the 
two chief factors in the development were already in exis- 
tence, namely invariability of the adjective, and accentual 
separation of the two elements of (some) compounds The 
comparatively small number of examples from tlie inter- 
vening period IS explicable, I think, from the prevailing 
claBBicism, which was opposed to colloquialisms, especially 
of a more daring character 

13 . 82 . The answer to the question we set out to 
investigate in this chapter “Have first-v/ords become ad- 
jectives?’’ cannot be doubtful with regard to those words 
which can take the endmgs -er, -est (13.71) or -ly, -ty, 
■try, -ness (13.72): they have become adjectives to all 
intents and purposes, and are recognized as such in all 
dictionaries 

Besides those mentioned in 13.7 we have some other 
words, which from the corresponding use aa first-words 
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have become adjectives and are classed as such in many 
dictionaries. Some of them miy have developed com- 
paratives in -ej- and superlatives in -est, or derivatives in 
'ly and -ness, though I have no examples of them Addle, 
obsolete in the original signification ‘urine’, used in addle- 
egg and felt there as an adjective, which was then trans- 
ferred to other combinations with the meaning ‘empty, 
vain’ Crystal (cf 13 62 Shakespeare); as an adjective a 
favourite word with Shelley. (Ehon)t Level (OFr. livel, 
ModFr niveau); level ground; this is quite level, doubtful 
whether adj in Sh 2H4 IV 4.7 euery thing lyes leuell 
to our wish. Main; BJo 1.52 the dressing is a most main 
attractive. Moot, ong. ‘meeting’; a moot point is a point 
to be discussed at a meeting. Pollard, Di Do [p.?] some 
pollard willows Proof, origmally ‘test, evidence’ , from 
such combinations as proof armour ‘armour which has 
been proved’, a proof ball, blade, etc.; as an adjective ‘im- 
penetrable, able to resist', Sh Cor I. 4,25 with hearts 
more proofe then shields; another construction was of 
proof, as in Sh H6 III 1 18 English, whose blood is fet 
from fathers of warre-proofe | Dryden 5 227 Keen be my 
sabre, and of proof my arms | Di Do 347 armour it 
is of proof against conciliation Scarlet. Ship shape 

Note that in bndal, crystal as m dainty, shoddy, and in 
gallmos (gallons) the accidental similanty with common 
adjective endings has been in favour of the transition to 
adjectives. The same is the case with kindred, originally 
a subst (OE *cynrcden, ME cunrede, kinrede) ‘relationship’, 
with the same ending as in hatred; now felt entirely as 
an adjective in -ed: kindred souls, etc ; doubtfully so in 
Sh John III. 4.14 who hath read, or heard, of anv kin- 
dred-action like to this? 

13.S3. With regard to words not thus universally 
recognized as adjectives, so much is certain that Modem 
English treats them differently from Old English or 
German, and that there is not a single characteristic 
trait of adjectives proper, with the exception of those 
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mentioned in 13.7, that is not shared by these first-words; 
inflexion (or rather flexionlessness), separation from the 
‘second word’, use of adverbs (including more, most) before 
and of o^ie after them. Only it must be admitted that 
some of these adjectival characteristics are as yet found 
only occasionally with first-words, especially the preceding 
adveih and the power to stand alone as predicatives. 
What we must assert is, therefore, an approximation to, 
rather than the full attainment of, the adjectival status 
This IS covered in the terminology proposed in this vol- 
ume, if we recognize the words in question as still being 
substantives, though they function as adjuncts to other 
substantives In stone wall we have a gri>up of two words 
(two substantives), of which stone is the adjunct and wall 
the principal, while G steinmaver is only one word, stetn- 
thus counting only as part of a word. And the develop- 
ment and free use of such Bubstantival adjuncts forms 
one of the most characteristic traits of present-day English 
13 . 84 . Tliose English philologists who speak with 
regret of the lo.se of the power to form compound substan- 
tives IP English as in German, generally overlook the fact 
that it 18 only in the free formation of technical com- 
pounds that English is inferior to German — an infenonty 
W'hich IS intimately connected with the predilection for 
classical or pseudo classical formations — and that there is 
in English a facility unknown even to German of forming 
free combinations of substantives, each retaining its own 
natural stress and pronunciation as well aa its proper 
signification, while one is made subordinate to the other. 
Through this development it becomes possible to com- 
bine several adjuncts more freely than would otherwise 
bo feasible (13 33), clumsy repetitions are avoided by 
means of one (13 4), and it becomes possible to qualify 
one part of the combination by placing an adverb rather 
than an adjective before it (13 51) The chief r61e, how’- 
ever, of these substantival adjuncts is that of supple- 
menting the want in English of an adequate manner of 
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forming adjectives from substantives to denote the vague 
relations indicated b}’ Latin -aits, -anus, etc. (Ido -ala, 
cf. Growth § 131). Therefore we see first-words used 
parallel to those adjectives of that class which do exist, 
chiefly of Latin formation, as in Archer Am 81 “an emi- 
nent Shakespearean critic . a very learned Dante scholar ’’ 
Cp also a Yorkshire man with Kentish man. 

The same difference is seen also with the participles born 
and bred, where the substantives are really subjuncts , on the 
one hand we have 

Scott Iv 382 the othei is Yorkshire bred | Thack V 327 I'm 
an honest girl though workhouse bred | GE Mm 95 midland bred 
souls I Hardy L 28 he was country born \ ib 194 Both being coun- 
try horn and bred, they fancied | Ridge S 67 you're town bred 
Collingwood Ru 51 these Yarts-bred, Pans-dressed yonng ladies 

On the other hand 

Scott Iv 366 I am English bom | Norris 0 320 a ship 
Amei'iean built 

13 . The use of proper names as adjuncts was 
formerly more extensive than now, but is still very 
common 

Malory 94 kynge Pellam was nyghe of loseph kynne 
Greene F IV. 33 to Suffolk side | ib V. 76 the Sussex Earl 
lb VI. 7 the Lincoln Earl | ib VI. 97 from Windsor court 
lb VIII 131 the Albion diadem | Marlowe J 2272 Malta 
streets i Sh Mids 1. 1 173 the Carthage queen ) Gees I 1 63 
Tiber banks | Cor I 8 8 Corioles walls | ib III 3 104 Rome 
gates I Swift J 2.3 at Molesworths, the Floience envoy 
with Delaval, the Portugal Envoy | Defoe R 41 the Portugal 
captain | Darwin L 1 230 the Portugal laurel ] Mered E 38 
the Portugal clime 1 Spect 61 a little Japan table | Ru 
Sel 1 333 a Turkey carpet 1 Stevenson J 15 with a strong 
Edinburgh accent 1 Thack P 1 15 the whole range of Pen- 
dennis portraits | ib 210 some of the Fotheimgay presents 
[= presents given to Miss F] 1 Carlyle R 1 241 these 
Wordsworth appearances in London ceased | Hamerton F 
2 107 the Tennyson peerage j GE A 479 news of a fresh 
Nelson victory. 
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Shakespeare even uses the names of towns in this 
way with an adjective before them : 

Shrew II 1.369 within itch Ptsa walls | Ro I. 2.35 
(Q 1) through fatre Verona streets. 

This IB not possible nowadays, probably because of 
the use before substantival adjuncts of adverbial forms 
(13 5) 

Sometimes it makes a clifterence whether the 
substantive or the derived adjective is used as an adjunct 
a Turkey cat pet lefers to the kind, while a Turkish carpet 
would mean any carpet loiind in Turkev; similarly a 
Japan table and Japanese tahh In tlie ijuotation from Swift 
the Florence cneoi/ mean.s the English envoy to Ploience, 
while the Florentine envoy wouid mean an envoy fiom 
Floionce Tlio East India docks are found in London, 
while the East Indian docks = the docks m East India 
The difference between socialist and socialistic in the fol- 
lowing quotation is not quite clear, though the hitter may 
rather mean ‘inclined to .socialism’ Kidd Soc Evol 208 
“an examination ot the sonalishc phenomena . . . schemes 

loosely described as socialist or socialistic, that have nothing 
whatever of an essentially [note the ending] socialist char- 
acter about them’’ Nor do I see why Hall Caine .some- 
times says Icelandic (C 8* foui Icelandic students) and 
sometimes Iceland (ib 27 some Iceland love-songs | 38 a 
simple Iceland maiden | 92 in Iceland dress, etc , thus 
also Memman Last Hope 316 the Iceland fisheries); the 
latter i.s less natural than Icelandic 

13 . 87 . As the knowledge of the Latin suffixes is 
now more common than in Shakespeare’s tune, many 
of his substantival adjunct-' would now he supplanted by 
derivative adjectives, Home by Roman., etc But even now 
sometimes a substantive is used where an adjective is 
available Professor George Ilempl once told me that he 
always had a feeling of displeasure at “Egypt Exploration 
Fund”, which should be Egyptian, but +hat it was formed 
after “Palestine Exploration Fund”, which was all right 
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as no adjective is formed from Palestine. In some in- 
stances we seem to see a sb used os adjunct because its 
ending was mistaken for an adjective ending, as in Sh 
Hml III. 1 164 that suck’d the home of his musicke 
vowes (ordinarily music is only subst., and musical adj ) 
or Marlowe F 348 the Affridce shore; Shakespeare also 
uses funeral as an adj. (or .first-word) while funereal is 
unknown to him —If compounds of adjective -|- substan- 
tive {commonplace, old-world, first-rate, etc.) and compounds 
like matter-of-fact are so often used as adjuncts, this is 
a natural consequence of the impossibility of forming 
adjectives from them by means of a derivative ending 


Chapter XIV. 

Adjuncts. Continued. 

Adjunct and Predicative. 

14.U. As a rule words that can be used as adjuncts 
(pre-adjuncts) can also be used in the same form as 
predicatives. But in some cases there is some slight 
difference in form between the two employments. The 
accentual diffeience between fourteen with stronger stress on 
the first syllable as a pre-adjunct and with stronger stress on 
the last syllable as a predicative ('fourteen years | she is 
just four'teen, I. 5. 44, cf. 'overhead wires 1 these wires 
are placed overhead) is not exactly a case in point, 
because the stress-shifting is not invariably occasioned by 
the syntactical function Compounds like good-natured 
similarly have rhythmically weaker stress on the second 
element when used os adjuncts than in other positioiib 
Participles with -en as pre-adjuncts and without -en in 
other positions (bitten : bit | beaten beat | stricken : 
struck I drunken . drunk | hidden hid, etc ) will be dealt 
with in the Morphology , the distinction is in no case 
earned through with absolute consistency The archaic 
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form olden is only used as adjunct Ctdden days, twies), 
whereas old may be used in any position. In the pro- 
nouns we have more consistency m the (inverse) employ- 
ment of the forme with and without ■« (mine ; my dog) 
and of those with and without -s (hers ; her dog), see ch. 
XVI A somewhat similar distinction is found in other 
cases, where the foim with s is used by itself as an 
adverb (as a subjiinct), while the form without s is ad- 
junctal, thus in homewards our homeward journey ( 1 4.942 ) | mi- 
doors ' kis indoor life And if finally we compare the use 
of the plural foim with s and the corresponding form 
without s in adjunctal use . billiards ‘ a billiard table | three 
volumes . a three volume novel (7 1), we see a general ten- 
dency towards the distinction : forms with s standing by 
themselves, and forms without s standing in close con- 
nexion with other forms. 

14.ia. There IS a distinction which, though devel 
oped in a different way, may have been vaguely felt by 
the speech-instinct in a certain period as parallel to that 
hetw'een mine and my, namely that between twain and 
tivo The former originally was the masculine form, 
OE twegen, while the latter is the old neuter, OE iwa 
111 ElE, at any rate in Shakespeare, tivain was never used 
as a pre-adjunct, but only as a pnncipal (standing by 
itself) or, more rarely, as a post-adiunct, while two could 
be used in any position Two soon became pract sally 
the only form used, and twain now is merely a poetical 
or archaic form 

14.13. Apart from these foimal differentiations 
there are some adjectives that are hardly ever used pre- 
dicatively, and on the other hand sbuie that are hardly 
ever used as pre-adjuncts The former class comprises 
some ex-comparative.s ^formal ctmiparatives that cannot 
now be used as real comparatives, followed by ihan)' 
latter, formei , elder) inner, outer, vtter, upper and the other 
words formed in the same way from prepositions or 
adverbs. 
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14 . 14 . The second class compnses adjectives that 
cannot be freely used as pre-adjuncts With some the 
reason obviously is that their signification demands a 
complement thus ashamed (of something, a-shamed to be 
seen), exempt (from), content (with), glad (of sth, to do 
sth), thus also the obsolete fam, able, unable (to do sth), 
mindful (of sth, to do sth). In the rare cases, however, 
when they are used in a more abstract signification 
without lefi'rence to anything particular, nothing hinders 
their being pre-adjuncts, as m Darwin (NED) an ashamed 
peiion I exempt cases, exempt junsdicUnn (obs , NED) ( an 
able statesman | Collins (NED) thy mindful tears (ilad is 
used as a pre-adjunct in lel'erence to things (a glad 
summer, not colloquial; glad tidings, trequent in the Bible; 
glad emotiQ-Hs), but not to persons (Norwegian ‘en glad 
gut' must be rendered a happy hoy) A pre-adjunct form 
of content is contented, see Morphology under ed 

14 . 1 $. Many words beginning with a can only be 
used predicatively. This originates with such as are pre- 
positional groups, e g alive (<( OE on life), asleep, awqke, 
afloat, asunm, aglow In the oldest formations of this 
kind we have on -a substantive, as, however in many 
cases {asleep, awork, athirst, etc.) the same stem is common 
to substantives and verbs, the resulting word.s were felt 
to be derived from the verbs, and new words of the 
same pattern were freely formed from nearly any short 
verb beginning with a consonant, and used as a kind of 
participle in predicative and post-adjunct positions, while 
the corresponding participle in -ing may he also used as 
a pre-adjunct the fire is a-hlaze \ a (the) blazing fire, cf 
also the beam is aslant | the slanting beam 

The following examples will show the emjiloyment 
of these a-words (some of them are nonce-words)- 

GE A 204 women's voices are always eithei a buzz 
or a-squeak j Browning 1 olH the slave that holds John 
Baptist's head a-dangle by the hair | James T M 19 a 
storybook over which I had fallen a doze and a-dream | 
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GE A 444 the eun . ebone on the windows and made 
them a-fiame with a glory beyond that of amber | Scott 
Iv 233 he sate with his mouth a-gape \ Coleridge B 43 
with words and images all a-glow | Stevenson B 101 1 
am yet all a-qttake | Zangwill G 312 he felt himself all 
a-quiver | Quincey 160 before people were generally ashr\ 
Kipl S 121 like bees aswarm. 

Only rarely do we find words containing a- <C on- 
used as pre- adjuncts, aloof {a louj sb. ‘windward 
direction ) is in NED exemplified only from 1608 (aloof e 
abodes) and 1642 (an aloof e tnessage), but it is found also 
in the 20th c. Masefield C 27 the aloof lady | Bennett C 
1 268 Superior and aloof persons (also ib 1.283, 304, HL 
213, 308) 

14 . 16 . Curiously enough, the averseness to pre- 
adjunct employment, which is easily accounted for in the 
case of groups containing a (on) + object, has been trans- 
ferred to other words beginning with an o- of a different 
origin • afraid, participle of affray (OF affrayer, effrayer 
*ex-fridare , cf vulgar nfeerd, as if from on -[- fear), aghast 
(ptc. of vb agast ‘frighten’, apprehended as — o -)- ghost), 
averse {<( Lat ab versus), and alone {<( al(l) one) 
In the latter case, however, the exclusively predicative 
employment may be due to the composition with al (cf. 
Danish alene and G allein, which also are not used as 
pre-adjuncts. 

14 . 17 . It IS probable that the accidental identity 
of a- and the indefinite article has something to do wuth 
the disinclination to use any of tliese words attiibutively. 
(An a- was felt as a kind of awkward repetition, and 
the a- as a kind of contradiction) At any rate some 
of them can be used in that po.sition when preceded by 
an adverb or other word, which, so to speak, hides away 
the a 

Twain Mississ 105 Half a dozen sound-asleep steam- 
boats where I used to see a solid mile of wide awake 
ones I Ridge G 43 wheeling the jast-asLep baby ( ib 283 
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the two fast-asleep servants | Darwin L 1.270 in what a 
dead-and- half -alive state I spent the few last days | Sted- 
man Oxf 144 the dead-alive state of Anglicanism | Ridge 
S 69 this dead and alive 'ole | Shaw D *23 half alive people | 
lb 258 the triumphant, pampered, intensely alive woman. 

14 . 18 . Finally we find that some of these words 
develop a pre-adjunct form without o- (see my remarks 
m Festsknft til Thomsen [1894] 21, and Slettengren, 
Aphoeretic Words in English 84) Whether the eel is 
alive and he u alone were actually felt as containing the 
indefinite article -)- an adjective, or whether the co-ex- 
istence of such pairs of adverbs and adjectives as aloud : 
loud, ahigh : high, around : round led analogically to the 
shortening in these cases, the fact is that we get the 
new adjectives in a live eel, live coals, a lone feeling, Di 
D 36 a lone lorn creetur’ (now generally lonely). Cf the 
illustrative passage in London W 81 there were live 
things and things not alive he must watch out for the 
live things The things not alive remained always in one 
place, but the live things moved about. (Rarer as in 
Shelley 100 into the plain Disgorged at length the dead 
and the alive) 

Thus also from astray (some sheep are astray) we 
get a pre-adjunct form stray : Fielding T 4 294 a stray 
sheep I Thack N 271 stray papers While this is re- 
cognized, the parallel forms slope from aslope and slant 
from aslant are rare: Tennyson 328 the slope street [ ib 
329 the slope city || Whittier 436 In its slant splendour 

Similarly the adj'ectivesjiert, and wayward (and vgcute) 
have developed from apert, awayward (acute), cf. I 9 96. 
Note also that a head wind corresponds to adverbial (and 
predicative) ahead, cf Clough 1 181 a dead-ahead wind 
[= 1 182 a strong head wind] 

Across (the) country when used adjunctively becomes 
cross-country a cross-country nde But this of course may 
be analyzed as containing the obs. prep ci’oss or else the 
vb cross, cf. 14 7 But breast-race (race with the boats 
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cAreasi) cannot be thus analyzed Cambridge Trifles 107 
if you’re need to the Thames and breast-races (Not 
in NED) 

Cf. also bashed, aphetic from abashed, a later example 
than those in NED la Bunyan G 127 with a bashed face. 

14 . 10 . Fijn van Draat, Anglia 36 23 f believes that the 
reason why words beginning with a- are not often used as pre- 
adjuncts 18 a purely rhythmical one “The prefix being unstrest., 
pre- position wonld lead to a clash of stresses'' This at any 
rate can only be counted a subordinate cause, and van Draat's 
own examples show that the English are not afraid of these 
'clashes’ The above explanation covers the actual cases better 
than that given by van Draat tie mentions adust (with two 
examples, before stressed syllables)), but this word (<( Lat. ptc. 
adtisins) has never been averse to the pre- adjunct position, see 
numerous examples in NED Thus also alert — Van Draat goes 
on “It IS the same with other words that are commonly said 
to occur predicatively only Content, exempt, tU etc If aU these 
just as afraol etc occur so rarely before the noun, it is due to 
the fact that relatively few nouns begin with an unstrest syllable " 
If that were the true explanation, it would be difficult to account 
for the very frequent use before nouns of obscure, complete, etc 
(cf on stress -shifting I 5 53), and especially the vast number 
of monosyllabic adjectives such as great, btg, good, hard, blind etc 
etc As there has never been any disinclination to use these as 
pre-adjuncts, we must look for special (non -rhythmic) reasons 
in those rarer cases in which the position before a substantive 
18 actually avoided, and 1 think the reasons given above will 
explain most difficulties 


Adjectival, Groups. 

14 .! 31 . As already stated (14 11) most words that 
can be used predicatively can also be used as pre-adjuncts. 
Therefore we find in some cases longish groups trans- 
ferred from the predicative position into pre-adjuncts m 
spite of the general aversion felt in English to those 
long group-adjuncts found so abundantly in German, 
and on the other hand adverbs (14 9) are also m some 
cases admitted as pre-adjuncts, because the use of an 
adverb as subjunct after such a verb as zs or becomes 
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ie not formally distinct from the use of a predicative 
adjective 

First 1 give examples of group-pre adjuncts containing 
an adjective These are more literary than colloquial, 
apart from such set phrases as good-for-nothing and good- 
enough Hj’phens are often used between the words of 
such groups when they are placed before their principal. 

14.S2. The order adjective + subjunct before the 
substantive is found with enough Carlyle S 35 fragments, 
picked often at wide-enough intervals | ib 80 in dreary 
enough humour | Masefield M 213 It’s a common enough 
state of mind | Swinb L 101 we are on good enough 
terms together [ Black P 2 98 It was a pleasant enough 
occupation. 

Frequently, however, enough is placed after the sub- 
stantive, although it is thus farther away from the word 
18 (jualifies. Swinb L 201 the attachment might be a 
good thing enough for him | Black P 2 198 It was a 
dreary picture enough | Di N 24 being a well-meaning 
woman enough. Note that m the last quotation it would 
have been very awkward to place enough after well 

The same word-order is obligatory with indeed: 
a very good dinner indeed (or indeed a very good dinner), 
never a very good indeed dinner 

14 . 23 . Adjective -|- prepo.sition and its object- Defoe 
G 71 a good man or a good-for nothing man (also 85) | 
Thack P 2 187 a good-for-nothing fellow | GE M 1.306 a 
good-for-nothing son | GE Mm 227 || NP. a ready to hand 
proof I Shaw J 131 a true to-hfe tragedy | NP '11 Lip-readmg 
taught to deaf and hard-of-heanng persons 

Similar word-orders are found in • NP 'll a heavier 
than-air machine | NP ’12 hghiei -than-air craft 

14 . 24 . More often we have the order subjunct -|- 
adjective before the substantive as in German and Scand . 
Di D 766 it recalled that sQ-d\ffereitd time when . . | 
"Wordsw 176 the sable orbs of his yet-vivui eyes | Merri- 
man S 62 a four-monihs-long winter j NP ’07 One ear is 
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an inch, the other nine inches long. While the inch 
htgk one is a deterioration . | ,Au8ten M 207 William, 

the so-long-absent and dearly loved brother ( Ru F 8fi llie, 
alas, almost unexceptionable lot 

Very frequently, the subjunct beais the 
character of a parenthetic restriction Wells A 75 consid 
erations which point to the by no means self-evident pro- 
position I NP 93 an if possible more glaring act of revolt | 
Ruskin S 151 the — to me frightful — discoveiy | Hardy 
W 125 she had given up the^ to him, depressing idea 
of going I lb 137 the last hour of that, to Barnet, eventful 
year | Jackson Shaw 184 an on-theivhole lovable little 
system ] [James S 134 Chilvcr’.s now independent as he felt 
it to he, acquaintance with Mrs D ]. 

The awkwardness of placing to me after the definite 
article is not much iir proved by placing it liefore the 
as m Carlyle R 1 53 a woman of to me the jaiiest 
descent. 


Participial Groups 

14 . 31 . Participles with jirecoding subjuncts are 
generally a little unnatural as pre-adjuncts, except when 
the subjunct is an adverb of degice (including weU) 
Sh Tw V 1 319 The madly vs d Mnlvolio | Ru P 2.31 the 
ravage of a just past inundation | Kipl L 91 like a many- 
bmes-repeated kiss | ib 22 his overlong-neglected gear | Mac- 
donald P 261 that well-arranged and admirably camed-out 
performance 

a well-known author I a much-needed reform [ that 
much-abused being, the general reader | Kipl S 215 a neces- 
sary but someivhat neglected factor in our humble scheme. 

14 . 32 . More frequently a group pre-adjunct consists 
of a participle and a subjunct that makes up a necessary 
part of the verbal idea (complemental subjunct): Sh Tim 
V 1 101 he’s a made-vp-YiWame | Goldsm 668 She’s all a 
made-up thing | Shaw 2.290 all this is a made-up case | GE 
Mm 225 the piled-up produce | Came E 10 a dammed-up 

Jesperseu, Modern English Gnunmar II 22 
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stream | Ridge G 50 laced-up boots | GE A 89 resting his 
nose on his master’s atr etched -out leg | Galsworthy M 265 
between her stretcked-ovi armd j Shaw D 161 the driven- 
out party | Shaw J 240 a cleaned out gambler | Wilde P 16 
the thin heaten-out leaf of tremulous gold | Holmes A 215 
the lassitude of tired out operatives | Wells V 89 the built- 
out bathroom I GE Mm 27 a walled-in maze ) Kipl S 263 
a baldish, hrdken-down captain. 

Such a composite participle may be qualified by a 
preceding subjunct Puttenham 157 the better brought vp 
sort I Mill Fox 2 251 a most successfully made up party | 
Shaw D 194 he is a well set up man of fifty | Byron 556 
Thy yet unslept-ojf revels [ Hope Q 331 the dull and long- 
drawn-out ending of a piece | Shaw P 224 a tightly fastened 
doum mouth 

14 . 33 . The old practice in all Germanic languages 
was to have the subjunct (even when it was a necessary 
complement) placed before the participle, there are some 
remnants of this in English, though the adverb and the 
participle are now written together as one word Sh R 2 
U. 2 50 with vp-hfted armes | Stevenson Dy 29 their 
upturned faces | Sh Wint III 2 185 Thy by-gone fooleries 
Gissing R 97 a bygone day (but ib 88 and 128 in days 
gone by) 

14 . 341 . In the somewhat different case of a par- 
ticiple followed by a preposition it seems ns if the ad- 
junctal employment originated in the combination with 
un- Sh H4A HI. 2.141 your vnthought-of Harry | Sh 
Wiiit IV 4 549 th’ vnthougkt-on accident | Sh Cymb III. 
3 24 rustling in vnpayd-for silke | Sh John II 1 560 this 
vnlook’d for, vnprepared pompe j Otway 265 thou wert 
bom for yet unheard of wonders | Defoe G 60 What secret 
unaccounted for possession can it be | Hawthorne S 125 at 
many an unthought-of moment | Mill Fox 2.259 many 
hitherto undreamed-of conquests I McCarthy 2.307 in a wholly 
unthought-of quarter 
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14 . 342 . The corresponding positive combinations 
are on the whole more frequent with a preceding subjunct 
than without one: 

BJo 3 8 the longed-for sun | Williamson L 10 the 
poor, innocent, sinned- against car (from Sh Lr, where the 
combination is predicative) || Austen M 209 that long-tkought- 
of, dearly-earned, and justly-valued blessing | Di D 161 
on this happy and long looked- for occasion | Came E 121 
the most talked-of girl m Rome (ib 446) 

A long group of this kind is used with humorous 
effect in Di L 52 a very small and not over-particularly-taken- 
care-of boy. 

14 . 35 . Sometimes we find participles followed by 
a preposition and its object as pre-adjuncts: MeredE415 
the formal carved-in-wood idol j Matthews A P 206 any of 
these made-to-order languages 

14 . 36 . With these participial groups we may his- 
torically place adjunct-groups with ago, which is an old 
participle = agone, as in Mra Carlyle 3 16 photographs of 
long-ago places or people | Kipl J 2.273 the long ago days 
(also B 141) I Read K 28 a years-ago liveliness that had 
been softened into a love of sad fun. 

14 . 37 . Present participles with a subjunct are 
rare as pre- adjuncts Thack S '^4 Dming-out snobs ( 
Bame MO 154 a going-about body. These of course may 
be (and should perhaps be) analyzed as containing the 
verbal substantive dming-out and going-abovt and not the 
participle 

14 . 38 . Apart from such combinaticns as everlasting, 
ever-running (Sh JH. 5 IV 1.293) and never-ending it is 
not customary to use present participles preceded by a 
subjunct. But looking is very often preceded by its pre- 
dicative adjective, a good-looking girl j a healthy-lookiug 
boy I Fox 2 142 a much older-looking man. Cp. on the other 
hand Bennett C 1.231 the seeming-quiei. provmces. 


22 * 
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Infinitive Pre-adjuncts. 

14 . 41 . Infinitive pre-adjuncts (with to, thus connect- 
ed with 14 6) are frequent in the whole ModE period, 
but generally on condition of being preceded by a aub- 
junct, such as not or never, more rarely another adverb : 
Lyly C 293 whose deepe and not-to bee-conceiued sighes | Sh 
Lt I 4 223 breaking forth In ranke, and fnof to be 
endur'd) riots 1 B Jo 3.46 your eye descended on so mean, 
yet not altogether to be despised, an object | Quincey 94 
the never-enough io-he-esteemed General Post-office | Coleridge 
Sh 216 the never to he too much valued advantage ot the 
theatre | Di T 1 18 As to this, his natural and not to 
he alienated inheritance | Di Do 487 when she met the 
never-to-be-forgotten look | Tenn L 3.220 on another not-to- 
be-forgotten day | Ru P 196 the never to be enough damned 
guilt I Ru P 1 173 the unabated, never to he abated, 
geological instinct | Mrs Carlyle F 4.164 unavoidable or 
not to be avoided current expenses | Hopp Ch 214 the eter- 
nally-asked, never-to-be-answered question, why people could 
not mind their own business |j Franklin A 82 that hard- 
to-2>e-governed passion of youth ) Di Do 272 the so-much- 
to-be-astonished Chicken !| Housman J 54 if once you ad- 
mit election you must admit also the right of the to-be-elected 
one to refuse his candidature ] NP ’95 with respect to 
this — to-be — celebrated person 

The reason why such combmations as those found 
in the last two quotations are generally avoided is pro- 
bably the awkwardness of the encounter of two weak 
words (the ora-|- to), especially when followed by the simi- 
larly weakly stressed be. 

The following adjunct must be classed with the quotation 
adjuncts mentioned in 14 8. Archer Am 92 the “to be continued 
in onr next” mterest 

14 . 42 . Finally we have rare and hardly natural 
pre-adjunct groups containing infinitives in Fox 2.20 
Hartley Coleridge’s about-to be-pubhshed poems ] GE Life 
4.196 an impossible-to-be-realised wish 1 Shaw Fab 7 at 
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every important port or inland trade centre, and at 
every likely-to-be-v/nportant port or centre | Shaw D* 59 a 
more interesting-to-expenmerd-on vertebrate | NP ’95 among 
the staied-to-be-possible writers of these letters. 

Other Group-adjuncts. 

14 . 51 . While in all the preceding group-ad^unctB 
it was the predicative use that occasioned the use as 
adjuncts, this is not the case with the following instances 
of group-adjuncts, which are rather to be considered as 
extensions of the use of substantives as adjuncts (ch. XIIJ), 
compound substantives or substantival groups taking the 
place of simple substantives 

Two substantives connected with and may together 
form an adjunct 

a cat and dog life 1 a horse and cow doctor (some- 
where in Hughes T) | Carlyle S 24 a Cause -and -Effect 
Philosophy I ib 86 bread- and- water wages | Dowden Sh- 
Primer 96 the lyrical boy-and-gtrl love of Lorenzo and 
Jessica I Ward R 2 188 a boy and girl match | Thack 
P 1 37 a staunch, unflinching Church-and-King man | ib 3 41 
no Faust and Margaret business for me [ Carlyle H 06 in 
a Ufe-and-death war ) Di Ch 32 his scanty pepper and salt 
trousers | Di Do 106 a slipper and dogs' collar vciim \ Hope 
D 21 to be a groom — it'e a cup-and-ball sort of life 

14 . 52 . The words connected with avd need not 
be substantives 

Di Sk 176 blue and gold curtains ] Ward D 1 265 
the blue and chocolate paper on the walls | Hardy W 84 a 
row of those two-and-hvo bnek residences 

14 . 53 . A substantive -j- preposition -j- substantive 
may be used as an adjunct if they form a natural 
unity 

a man-of-war man [o maen a 'wa man] | Swift T 21 in 
the iBfis of court chapel | Zangwill G 393 I’m no bieach- 
of -promise lady ( Ellis EEP 212 West of England vulgarisms | 
Henderson Sc Lit 27 a chronicle of north of England 
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events | Hardy L 100 the end-of-the-age young man | Norris 
O 217 at that end-of-the-ceniury time (also id S 162, trans- 
lation of fin de Slide) | Lecky D l.*23 Gladstone had a 
wonderful eye — a bird of prey eye | a rule of three 
sum I Carpenter P 1 20 the starvatum-of-body and mind sys- 
tem 1 the City of London School | Thack V 174 the Sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia clock | Anstey V 50 with an easy man- 
of-the-world air | Mered E 461 Mrs Mountstuart’s woman-of- 
thc-u'orld instances of folly | a,pennym the-slot machine (used 
by Shaw' P* 26 your penny-in-the-slot heroes, who only 
work when you drop a motive into them) | the Lights on 
Vehicles Act ] Tliack S 160 drunkard'^ s,ndfive-o’-dotk-m- 
the mormng men | NP '87 no flash-in-tlie-pan legislation 
will benefit us | Norns O 203 a lazy, cattle-stealing, knife- 
xn-his boot Dago I Ru S 201 you can t quarrel in a side- 
by-tnde push — Many of these approach quotation ad- 
juncts (14 8) 

Cf also the familiar a four to one chance (e g Wells 
A 200) I a SIX to one majority (e g. Bennett W 2 326). 

14 . 54 . In many adjunct combinations of (out- 
wardly) the same structure a prejiosition is omitted be- 
fore the first substantive, because the se(iuence piep -f" 
subst. -|- prep -|- subst would not be tolerated in this 
place (a call fiom house to house, parties from Saturday 
to Monday)- 

a baker’s man, making a house-to-house call every 
day I a room-to-room telephone | a tioi d-fc/r-word or a line- 
for-line translation | Carlyle H 18 a face-to-face and heart- 
to-heart inspection of the things | Saintsbury Eliz Lit 64 
i\i6 decade-by-decade, aXmost year-by-yeai acquisition | NP’05 
a step by step progress 1 Came E 16 the characteristics 
that give the hand-to-hand touch with the common 
people 1 Wells A 45 an average dooi to office hour’s jour- 
ney of ten or a dozen miles | Hope I 126 they gave 
Saturday-to- Monday parties | ib 129 she was no mere 
Saturday -to -Monday visitor | Kipl L 18 the hand-to-hand 
nature of the battle (also ib 24) | Gissing G 129 the 
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day-to-day life | Shaw lbs 12 the 1750 — 1850 view of 
the will as original sin | Mered R 35 engaged in num-to- 
man conversation 

14 .S5. With the omission of the preposition should 
be compared NP ’89 his thick and thin worshippers (who 
worship him through thick and thin) On the whole pre- 
positions are often omitted in adjuncts or, what amounts 
to the same, in compounds, cf. Fox 2.22 a wild horse- 
back party of eleven (= party on h.) | home news (= news 
from home) ( Lowell St 270 Dryden was always a random 
reader (read at random) | Keats 2.68 Came many a 
tiptoe, amorous cavalier (on tiptoe) | Mered E 110 your 
tip-toe curiosity | GE A 1 any chance comer (by chance) | 
large-scale butter-making (on a large scale) 

14.56. I add a few more loose compound adjuncts' 

Kipl J 2 265 if you can understand that upside down 
sort of happiness | Mered H 469 an upside-down old des- 
pot I Thack H 9 the “true blue” light six-inside post-coach 

Preposition with object. 

14.61. A preposition with its object may be used as 
a pre-adjunct In afternoon tea we may say that it is 
not the combination of the preposition after -f- noon 
which is thus used, but that the ready-made substan- 
tive afternoon is the first-word of the compound after- 
nc "-tea, but in most of the following examples no corres- 
ponding substantive exists Ward F 333 that after-break- 
fast fog I Beacon8fL214 the after-luncheon expedition j 
Thack P 1 165 his supply of after dinner whisky-and- 
water | Scott Iv 68 those oversea refinements | Wells 
A 223 dependent on an overseas food supply | Lamb 
E 1 199 his o'er-night vapours | Wells L 26 not clearly 
remembering the overnight occurrences | Caine E 517 the 
men in overall pinafores ( overhead wires | Noms 0 356 
the open, above-board fury of his mind [ the underground 
railway | an offshore wind | Di D 304 dressed in an off- 
hand^ easy style H Sweet Trans, Philol Soc. '77 — 79, 454 
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the before Alfred remains of our language | Doyle S 2 106 
smoking his before-breakfast pipe [ Bentley T 369 my before- 
bedtime constitutional | Shaw J 264 the very old-fashioned 
and behind-the-times public school | Mered K 17 a mono- 
tonous betweenwhtles kind of talk The last five examples 
are nonce-adjuncts, while the preceding ones are every- 
day expressions It ehoud be noted that with one 
exception {behind the times) the object has no article nor 
any other qualifying word. 

The following two quotations show a very rare kind of pre- 
adjunct, the whole prepositional group being made to supply 
the want of a cpecial participle' Byron 662 Unto a perishable 
and penehing. Even on the very eve of perishing, world | Rn 
P 2 11 he being then an ordained or on the point of being ordained, 
priest 

14 . 62 . In some cases the preposition in such com- 
binations 18 preceded by an adverb ; thus especially out of 
and up to Scott A 2. 199 out-of-door vocations | Fox 2 106 
an out-of-doors party [ Giesing R 223 out-of-doors coat | 
Lamb E 1 140 strangers and out-of-date kinsfolk | Hope 
Q 49 his doubtless out-of-date view j Fielding T 2 85 such 
out-of-fashion romantic nonsense | Defoe G 109 the most 
crooked, out of shape tree | NP '06 this oui-of-the-ordinary 
3 'oung man | NP ’06 few out-of- Parliament speeches j Lamb 
E 1 226 out-of-place hypocrisy ( Doyle S 5 49 the pooi out- 
of-woik specialist ] NP ’07 go in for a nght-out-in-the- 
middle-of-the-kitchen range || Byron DJ 12 32 Each out-at- 
elbow peer | Thack S 113 this huge, dreary, ouf-at-elbows 
place 11 Shaw P 205 the up-to-date Chicagoan 1 Amr NP ’ll 
Dar-es- Salaam, the up-to-the-minute capital of German 
East Africa | Di Do 274 a rough and tough, and possibly 
an up-to-snuff, old vagabond H NP the costermonger retails 
his goods at a next-to-nothing profit 1 NP '10 near-at-hand 
spectators 

14 . 63 . Where Shakespeare bad mthout door as an 
adjunct (Wint U 1 69 Prayse her but for this her without- 
dore-forme), the expression now is outdoor^ which is form- 
ed in an different way, os out is not in itself used as 
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a preposition, the opposite is indoor (which also is ir- 
regular instead of within door) or sometimes indoors. 
Examples. Austen E 29 no in-doors man | Pinero B 76 a 
rattling good indoor, as well as outdoor wife | Ellis M 172 
dnving women out of healthy out-door avocations into un- 
healthy indoor avocations. Cf. also Stedman 0 99 men 
invite their out-Gollege friends. The leaving out of ivith 
in without may be compared with that in dramng-room 
for withdraimng-room 

Bat inside (as in Thack P 1 806 an inside place in the coach) 
and outside (ontside passengers, etc) are differently formed, as m 
and out do not govern aide as their object 

14 . 64 . As up in up the tree and down in down 
the street must be considered as prepositions, we must 
class here also such combinations as Di D 510 an upstairs 
room I Thack V 123 the upstairs maid | Trollope D 1.284 
one of the upstairs sofas | Ward R 2.156 in the downstairs 
room 1 Ward F 201 the upstairs door | Darwin L 1.321 
It is uphill work writing books which cost money in pu- 
blishing I a downhill walk ] Stevenson MB 137 a vast 
amount of truly down-East calculation [ Archer A 19 the 
huge doion-town buildings | ib 23 the up-town riverside 
1 egion 

Along before its objects is shortened into ’long, when 
the group is used as an adjunct (cf 14.18), as in Stevenson 
Mila little ’long shore fishing 

14 . 65 . As the past participle past (= passed) has 
become a regular preposition, we have corresponding ad- 
juncts consisting of past -j- its object Sh Alls II. 1.124 
our past-cure malladie | ib IV. 3.158 what a past-sauing 
slaue is this? Cf. the modern a past-due-protest. — A 
somewhat similar case is worth while, in which while is 
the object of the adjective , it is rarely used as a pre- 
adjunct: Sinclair R 244 a ivorth while play or book 

14 . 66 . Even prepositions from the classical 
languages are used in this way to form pre-adjuncts: 
Hope Q 274 ante-mamage days || Quincey 197 Mr Anti- 
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slavery Clarkson | Ru F 128 anh- feminine-slavery colleges , 
Spencer P 85 chairs unpleasant to sit in — anh-caller 
chairs they might be named | Wells A 167 an anti-foreign 
party | Archer A 156 the anti-English bias | NP '12 the 
anti-svffrage movement is not an anti-woman movement !| 
the Inter-Church Conference j interstate affairs | an inter- 
laland steamer | international, inter-club, inter-team, mter- 
college or inter-school contests (NED) 1| GE L 1 21 in the 
pre-railroad, pre-telegraphic period | Wells A 101 a bunch 
of pre- Johannesburg Transvaals | Wells A 44 the limit of 
the pre-railway city | Wells M 89 the good old pre-board 
school days | Barrie M 222 in your pre-smohing days || Wells 
U 325 a vindictively pro-foreigner attitude ) pro-foreign 
proclivities | NP a pro-Belgian, or rather pro-Kmg Leopold 
speaker 

14 . 67 . A few combinations of preposition -f- object 
may be used alone (predicatively) : Ward R 2 307 she 
bad been off-hand with Mrs T | Bennett W 1.151 I wish 
to be perfectly open and aboveboard. These may be said 
to be practically adjectives. — By the side of off-hand 
we find the anomalous formation in -ed‘ Masefield C 31 
the off-handed ease 

The adjectivification of these and connected groups 
is sometimes shown by a derivative in -ness: Ru P 2 50 
their quiet out-of-the-wayness ] Collier E 190 the at-home- 
ness 1 Cooley Human Nat 304 a sense of congeniality and 
af-homeness | NP ’98 the minuteness and up-to dateness of 
his information | Dickinson R 87 the worth-whileness of 
hfe I Butler E 196 the language is m the heart-to-heartness 
of the thing 


Verb with object, etc. 

14 . 71 . In 8.6 we have considered the formation 
of substantives from (formless) verbs plus their objects. 
Such substantives like any other substantives may be 
used as adjuncts; the oldest examples I know are our 
breakbacke burdens and my breakneck fall, both of them 
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quoted from Heywood (1556 and 1662) in the NED. In 
Shakespeare I have found the following examples- 

Lucr 806 the tell-tale day | R3 IV. 4.149 these tell- 
tale women i As II 7.21 with lack-lustre eye | Hral IV. 
7.123 this ‘should’ is like a spendthrift sigh 

In some cases, it may be doubtful whether the word is a 
principal or an adjunct, thus Merch I 3 112 You call me mis- 
beleeuer, cut-throate dog [where a comma before dog would be 
quite natural, changing cut-throate into a principal] | Yen 657 
This carry tale, diaaentious jealousie (of LL V 2 463) 

14 . 72 . Ill recent times, these combinations have 

become very frequent indeed, they evidently meet a 
want by offering a simple means of forming adjuncts 
from verbal phrases, where the ending would be 

inconvenient The parallelism with that ending as used 
in the simple verb is seen, for instance, in Tennyson 
Tiresias 44 their knowing and know-nothing books . in 
your know-all chapel 

Other examples Cowper L 1.81 a he-ttng, square-toe 
figure I Carlyle S 180 the leaps from raft to raft were too 
often ot a hreak-ncck character [ id R 2 271 the invalid 
cariiage was evidently a catch-penny humbug (in the same 
way catch-penny Goldsm NED 1759) | a catch-cold weather 
(NED) I GEM 2 152 delicious do-nothing days | Trollope D 
1 218 those stupid do-noihing days | Thack N 472 such 
& tell-tale face (also id P 1.278 and verv frequent) | Meredith 
E 286 the paternal pat-hack order of pity (nonce-word) | 
Austen S 296 a short and take-leave call | crack-jaw 
words I Stevenson MB 227 the slap-dash inconsequence of 
Byron’s Don Juan | Egertoii K 44 my want-wit agitation j 
Caine C 14 this hospital nursing is going to be a. lock-jaw 
business | Di Do 208 a dreadnought pilot-coat, and a pair 
of dreadnought pilot-trousers (in this sense obsolete) | Wells 
L 39 at the wash-hand stand. 

14 . 73 . A personal pronoun is the object (cf 8 65) 
in catch' em-ahve paper {’em = flies) and m the nonce-form- 
ations Kipl MOP 188 he had seen rather more help- 
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yourself fighting than most men ] Bennett W 1.213 a 
haughty put-you-in-ymr-place beauty. 

The object of the verb m such combinations is a 
verb (mfin., cf. 8 66) in: hearsay evidence | Sidney 1580 
(NED) with hearsay pictures j Ru Sel 2 11 a. make-believe 
light I Sully Study of Childh. 38 a kind of make-believe 
game (rarely with the sb as in NP ’08 this make-belief 
legislation) Shift is probably the substantive, not the 
verb m makeshift (legislation, etc.) 

14 . 74 . By this adjunctal use of words consistmg 
of verb -f- object English has departed from the other 
languages possessing the same kind of substantives (8 61 J. 
Owing to the want of inflexion in adjeetives they resemble 
adjectives, and as a matter of fact most dictionaries 
recognize the more usual ones among them as adjectives 
Breakneck, which in Shakespeare’s time was only a 
substantive meaning ‘a dangerous business’ is now hardly 
ever used except as an adjective meaning ‘dangerous’. 
Thus also dare-devil as in Thack V 345 the dare-devil excite- 
ment and chances of her life Hangdog originally means 
a man who catches stray dogs to hang therd, but as this 
occupation has disappeared, it is now used only as an 
adjective ‘abject’ (Thack P 3.386 with .i hang dog look, 
Ward D 3 1 1, etc.) 

The adjectival character of these combinations is 
shown outwardly (1) when they take adverbs like veiy, 
most, (2) when they are able to stand alone, as predi- 
catives, etc., and (3) when we have derivatives in -ry, etc. 
Examples of these phenomena. 

(1) GE L 215 in a very makeshift manner | Thack 
S 117 in the direst and most cutthroat spirits | Doyle M 27 
I had a very tell-tale face | id SF 123 It’s a most break- 
neck place. 

(2) Haggard 3 307 the downward march was still 
sufficiently break-neck \ Di N 674 Look a little brisker, 
man, and not so hang-dog hke | Mered E 285 he would 
have been hangdog abject | Stevenson MP 31 there is no 
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feature in man so tell-tale as his Bpectacles | Kipl S 246 
how you can make Latin prose much more cock-eye 
[= ‘squinting’] than it is 

(3) Hope R 188 (and often) dare-devUry j Austen 
M 353 do-nothxngness | Carlyle R 1 160 do-noihmgism | Hope 
In 248 there is a thank-heaveny atmosphere of pronounced 
density about Lady B. | a cafch-coldy person (NED) 

14 . 751 . The power of forming adjuncts of this 
tyi)e is extended to other verbal phrases, in which there 
is no object, and it serves the same purpose of dispensing 
With participles or verbal sustantives in -ing As lean-to-ing 
IB totally excluded, and as leaning-to cannot be easily 
used before a substantive (the only parallel I can think 
of is a lymg-in hospital), the simple form lean-to is used 
as in GE M 1 37 a lean-to pig-sty, lean-to is thus practi- 
C 2 dly a new participle Similarly stand-up in a siand- 
up fight (lb 1.210) 18 practically a verbal substantive, 
corresponding to running in a running match, while in 
stand-up collars (ib 1 257) it equals a present participle 

Examples (I have only recent ones)' 

[Swift T 28 two junior start-up societies, cf 8 67] | 
1802 (NED) that die-away Miss | Quincey 277 a stand-up 
fight (also GE, Shaw 2 31, C 270) | Di D 750 a little, 
dirty, tumble-down public- house (also Di N 151, GE A 9 
Trollope D 2 137, McCarthy 2 183, etc ) 1 Di D 154 and 
493 a turn-up bedstead | Di Do 353 a fiy-av'ay bonnet | Di 
N 334 a lay down collar | ib 471 the best button-over 
jacket (not in NED) ( ib 29 his lace-up half-boots (also 
Zangwill G 303, Philips L 19) ] Stevenson Dy 56 a lean-to 
shed I Di Sk 486 a regular sit-down supper (also Merrimen 
V 242, etc ) I Ridge L 282 and G 89 a hand-round supper j 
Norris P 50 just a pick-up lunch | Hardy W 6 a sit-still 
party .... a dancing-party was the alternative | Darwin 
L 1 391 What a go-ahead nation it is | Trollope 0 208 
these stand-off sort of fellows | Stevenson VP 84 folios full 
of knockdown arguments (also id MB 138, McCarthy 2 564, 
Caine M 425, spelt knock-down) \ Lecky D 1 19 vote on 
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what is called the ^turn-about system’ These people, they 
will say, have had their turn ; it is now the turn of the 
others | the look-out man on board | Bennett W 1.242 the 
new roll-down iron shutter | Williamson L 84 turnover col- 
lars I Shaw J 14* peg-away industry | Masefield C 189 
from tuin-to time | Hemck M 219 m their hold-up game. 

The form run la probably the participle in Defoe R 2.100 
the run away savage (also ib 101), but in a run-atcay match it 
la probably the infinitive, perhaps also in recent use as in Shaw 
C 14 a runaway boy it must rather be taken as ptc than as an 
infin Cf 8, 67 

14 . 752 . Austen M 41 an indolent, stay-at-home man 
(also Thack E 2.121, GE L 3,93, Stevenson JH 135, etc.) | 
Hope Ch 148 a sttck-in-the-mud Tory | NP '94 any fly-hy- 
the-sky scheme | Hardy F 70 poor little come-by-chance 
children (come might be ptc.) | go-to-meeting clothes. 

14 . 76 , We find the same indications of these 
combinations being taken as adjectives as in a previous 
section (14 74). 

(1) Trollope O 195 the most stay-at-home person that 
I ever heard of | Doyle S 1.65 I am a very stay-ai-home 
man | Carpenter LC31 the more go-ahead women. 

(2) Ellis Trans Philol. Soc. 1888 81 but then 
America is so go-ahead [ Wells U 146 a very go-ahead 
looking little port | Ward R 1.50 Catherine is so stand-off 
(also Shaw J 54, 103) | GE M 2.243 the great bmldings 
were as dreary and tumble-down as ever ] Norris P 159 
Laura is so fly-away (also London A 182). 

(3) Shaw J 73 dont be too stand-offish \ BMiie W 107 
standoffishness | doni-care-xsm (NED), dont-carish (Muret’s 
Diet) 

14 . 77 . In one oase it is not the infinitive that 
enters into the combmation, and we see how the rarely 
felt want of an active participle corresponding to the 
(hypothetical) past tense is remedied : a viould-be antic 
once said Note here that criUc is really the predicative of 
he\ the subject of the sentence is the whole group-prin- 
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cipal a would-be crtUc\ but quite naturally entic comes 
to be looked upon as a principal, to which would-be is 
then an adjunct. Cf. Tennyson 561 She the would-be 
widow wife. When would-be has an adjective as predi- 
cative, it similarly fills the role of a subjunct, as in 
Wells L 297 a long rambling would-be clever letter. — 
Should-be is rare m this way: Couch Titania 167 The 
would-be-eventng^ should-be-moumiug suit 

14.7S. In mock turtle soup we have originally the 
adjunct mock-turtle composed of the verb mock and its 
object. But in many similar combinations the object is 
felt to be an independent principal, and mocA: then is 
taken as its adjunct- Di Do 187 with a smile of mock 
courtesy \ Hawthorne S 213 garments of mock holiness \ 
Caine C 187 in her mock sealskin. Dictionaries now give 
mock as an adjective meaning ‘not genuine’ without 
exactly explaining its grammatical origin. Before an 
adjective it is even a kind of subjunct- Shaw I” 12 the 
farfetched mock-Scnplural title | Bennett HL 273 he put 
on a mock-rueful smile. 

The way in which sham from being a verb with an 
object becomes an adjective is exactly analogous- Con- 
greve 267 his sham-sickness shan’t excuse him | Fielding 
3 424 from such sham applause \ modem pun : champagne 
[sham pain] to your real friends, and real pain to your 
sham friends | Meredith E 91 they wiU not have real great- 
ness above them, so they have .sham. 

14.701. We have a transitional form between the 
type tell-tale face and the quotation adjuncts to be soon 
treated, when an adjunct conaietB of an imperative sen 
tence, that may sometimes be continued in an mdicative 
sentence, many of the quotations belong to the jocular 
style 

Hughes T 2.100 a dirty, bargain-driving, buy-cheap- 
and-sell-dear anstociacy | Vacbell H 150 John was of the 
look-before-you-leap, the think-before-you-speak, sort | NP ’06: 
a wrestlmg match . . in the 'catch-as-catch-can' style | Amr 
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NP ’12 an announcement fashioned after the get-rwh~quick 
literature ( Doyle NP ’ll in an unctuous, make-everything- 
easy voice | NP '09 the Broadway pay -as -you -enter 
cars I Di Pw 1 100 a little man with a putty Bay-noihvnq- 
to-me, or-Tll-rontradict-you sort of countenance | Kipl ST 4 
wan av thim lamblike, bleatin’, pich-me-up-an -carry-me- 
OT-rU-dte gurls 

14.792. With give and take, etc as adjuncts should 
be compared the corresponding use of such groups as 
substantives fS 26)' Di Do 8 a well-matched, faiily balanced 
give-and-take couple [ ib 22.'i It’s a give-and-take affair | 
Mered E 175 charming colloquy, the sweetest give and 
take rattle he had ever enjoyed with a girl. || GE Mm 54 
any hide-and-seek course of action | Di N 270 touch-and-go 
farce | ih 106 the cid-and-thrust Counts in melodramatic 
performances | Lowell St 250 the hop-skip-and-jximp theory 
of versification. 


Quotation Adjuncts. 

14.81. A quoted phrase, a motto oi a by-word 
may be used as an adjunct (cf quotation substantives 8 2) 
First I give some instances in which the <iuotatioii con- 
tains no verb- 

Norris O 559 we want a yes or no answer | Hazell’.s 
Ann '87 Mr Bright is not w-hat is called a '‘peacc-ai-any- 
prtce" man | Fox 2.15 Carlyle thinks everything con- 
ducted on the least happiness foi the qieatest number 
principle 1 t^ooley. Human Nature 5 a decline of public 
spirit and an every-man-for-himself ieelmg | NP '12 the tivo 
keels to one policy | Colliagwood R 58 the ‘eariy-to-bed’ 
plan was impracticable | Thack P 3.129 he took the not 
guiJty side of the case | Smedley F 1.45 with a '"quite 
at home” kind of air | Hughes T 2 247 in a more than 
usually no-business-of -yours line | Holmes A 322 he is the 
real, genuine, no-mistake Osins | Wells U 100 the outright 
Retum-to-Nature Utopians 
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14^2. Next we have regular sentences with sub- 
ject and verb, etc., used as quotation adjuncts, as in 
ljOV/e]1^2'd With an I-turn-the-rrank-of-the-Universe SlIT | Mered 
H 395 Rose is spiritually self-willed; a ‘she unlV or ‘she 
loon't’ sort of little person | Kipl L 82 such an aggressive, 
cock-sure, you-be-damned fellow | Wells V 68 all the old 
“Well, and how are we‘?" note gone | Shaw D *51 using 
the “youre another" retort | NP Chemist smiling in a 
won’t-you-pay-up mannei | Grand T 19 Roderick Random 
is a kind of king-can-do-no-urong j'oung man | ib 38 their 
mother had a comfortable as-it-was-in-fhe-beginntng-is-now- 
and-eiei -shall-be feeling about them 

14.S3. While these are nonce-formations, one sen- 
tence has become permanently settled as a pre-adjunct, 
namely devil-may-care, which may even take the subjunct 
rather' Hankin 2 15 a handsome, rather devil-may-care 
young man 


Adverbs used as adjuncts 

14.9. Some (but by no means all) adverbs can be 
used as adjuncts before substantives This is especially 
the case with such short and everyday adverbs as have 
no corresponding adjectives , this accounts for the fre- 
quency of then in this employment as compared with the 
ranty of now, which has the adjective present to express 
the same notion. — With this section should be compared 
the shifted adjuncts mentioned in ch XII, especially 12 27. 

14.91. Adverbs of time 

Then (NED 1653 the then great design, and siiuilar 
combinations, are grammatically ambiguous as then may be 
subjunct to great) NED 1584 the then duke of Northumber- 
land I Sh Cor II 2 93 (only place in Sh) our then Dictator j 
Franklin 68 the then state of my mind (also 74,113) | 
Lamb E 2 175 the then Drury-lane theatre (also R 91) | 
By DJ 4.96 Juan's then ordeal | ib 7 ] Coleridge B 44 

in my then opinion | Di Pw 2 78 in his then state of 

Jesperveii, Hoderu Euglleh OramiDBr II 2S 
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intellectual complication | Garlyle R 141 on the then 
terms \ ib 170 in my then Annandale summers I Ru P 1 254 
111 my then fashion | Seeley E 69 In the then condition of 
the world 

noiv NED 1444 the saide nowe maistur \ not Sh | 
BJo 3 186 your now mistress ] Carlyle R 1 225 one child 
of the now Mrs Montagu's own | Mered E 100 Crossjay’e 
father, the now captain of marines. 

once. NED 1548 the once sacrifice | 1691 the once 
generalissimo | not Sh | By DJ 10.20 the once thinkers | 
Thack N 712 her once-hushand 1 Jerome T 82 the once Miss 
Ramshot/iaiii. 

oft, often (for UPC with verbal substantives, see 12 271) 
NED 1526 thyne often diseases Now only in the com- 
Iniiation ojtentimes (e g Defoe G 66), archaic ofttimes, cf 
ME oft(e)-sitheCs), e g. Ch G 1031 

seldom (with verbal sbs, see 12 271) NED 1528 an 
exceadinge selden gyfte | Sh Sonn 52 (only place in Sh) 
the fine point of seldome pleasure j Twain M 107 the 
seldomest spectacle, Now' scarcely ever found (rate 
supplies the want) 

14.9iS. since, rare (NED only 1598, 1700, IS'^ 
Froude) Ru P 2 77 my .since exjieiience 

after (cf compounds like afterthought, after-birth, 
which cannot be separated from the following combi- 
nations). Sh Ro II 6.2 That after houres with sorrow 
chide vs not | Sh Sonn 90 And doe not drop m for an 
after losse ] Coleridge B 51 m his after writings (also 6,45) | 
Di N 40 they might prove of some after use | GE L 2 234 
an after sadness belonging to bnef-interrupted intercourse | 
Ru T 161 m after life | Dobson F 5 in after years | Poe 
S 94 a scene which no after events have been able to 
efface 

hereafter is not (juite indubitably an adjunct m Sh 
H6 A II 2 10 that hereafter ages may behold what ruine 
happened; thus also R 3 IV 4.390. NED has some 
examples with verbal sbs 
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hitherto (quotatione in NED from Mad. d’Arblay, 
Newman, and Green) Ru F 134 these hitherto seditions 
whilom (archaiP and rare) Mernman S 17 the whilom 
rival of Moscow (also 137) 

evermoie 8h Sonn 147 frantick madde with euer-more vnreet, 
thence probably Tennyson 298 my evermore delight Not as adj 
in NED 

Here may also be mentioned the following com- 
pounds Sh R 2 I 2.54 thy sometimes brothers wife | Sh 
R2 V 1 37 Good Bometime(s) queene (ib V 6 75) | 
Norrib O 60 The one-hme wnting-teacher of a young ladies’ 
seminary | Hardy L 15 the death of the aforetime vicar 
of Gaymead | Mered H 56 an ereivhile bondsman 

14 . 03 . Late in the sense ‘that was recently’ as m 
the late Lord Mayor, his late wife is distinct from the 
originally adjectival use in late hours, of late years, it must 
originate in the adverbial use, as in John Smith, late Lord 
Mayor oj London, or (Spencer, NED) Late king, now cap- 
tive, late lord, now forlorne 

14 . 041 . Adverbs of place. 

Adverbs of place may sometimes be used as pre- 
adjuncts before verbal substantives implying motion or 
stay, though nowadays post position is preferred (15 73; 
[ME Sinth 108 at his horn come \ ib 293 til min horn, 
come] I Sh R2 1 3 267 thy home return (Err I. 1 60) | 
Wint I 2 450 my hence departure | Mcb IV 3 133 thy 
heere approach | ib IV. 3 148 my heere remain in England \ 
Scott Iv 67 the appiehended contamination of his nearer 
approach. 

14 . 042 . We have adjunct forms in -ivard corre- 
sponding to the adveibs which generally end in -wards 
m colloquial speech, though very often m -ward in the 
written language (see Morphology on adverbial -s) . Scott 
Iv 71 of a right onward and simple kind | Macaulay B 191 
the history of his downward progress | Tenn 127 their 
little streetward sitting-room | ib 258 as mounts the heaven- 
ward altar-fiie [ ib 258 an upward mind j Wells A 278 
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the abyssvoard drift 1 Gosse D 196 Pine skies infatuate tlie 
upward gazer upon windy days | Wells T 7 his sky- 
ward stare 

Straightforward la now much more frequent ae a real adjective 
than as an adv , Mered E 358 I’m the etraightforwardest of men 
— The adjectival character is shown most distinctly by the possi- 
bility of the formations straightforwardly (ndv ) and stratghtfw- 
wardness (ab), but the above-mentioned forms in -ward have not 
become real adjectives 

14 . 95 . Here in the vg this here boy and there in 
the (rarer) vg that there boy may be looked upon as a 
kmd of sub]unct to this, that, or as an adjunct to the 
substantive, cf the post-adjunct which is recognized, as 
in Sh Hml II 2 577 -this player here Both aie joined 
together vulgarly in Bennett A 49 This ’ere works ’ere 
hither (very frequent, NED from 1387 on) and thithei 
(less frequent)' Swift P 39 the hither end of our metro- 
polis I Huxley in Darwin L 2 179 a few years on the 
hither and thither side of thirty | Ru Sel 1 264 on the 
hither side of the table | Bridges E 47 their hither flight i 
Mered H 142 the hither shore 

above (frequent = above-mentioned, above-written): 
Bronte P 11 the above letter In another sense we have 
pust-position the Powers above (= in Heaven) 

under, beneath: Sh Cor IV 5 98 all the vnder fiends (f) 1 
Thack P 3 35 in an under tone | Ru Sel 1 106 the under 
mountain form [ Bennett W 2 143 the under portion || Sh 
Timon 1144 (his beneath world (f) — The under-hp will 
most often be looked upon ae a compound; but that 
under is felt as a separate word, is seen in Poe 339 
the magnificent turn of the short upper lip — the soft 
voluptuous slumber of the under 

off frequent in the off side | the off leader (the horse to 
the right) | Kipl L 29 on the off-chance of another round \ 
NP '96 the offest of off chances. 

Cf. also off and on: Words w P 4 187 the off and on 
companion of my walk [ Black P 2.276 your off and 
on relation with him 
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14 . 961 . Far used to be frequently employed as 
an adjective, thus OE, ME, ElE; nowit is hardly anything 
but an adverb, apart from a comparatively few fixed com- 
binations, the Far West (North, etc ), a far horizon, the 
far end (‘the very end’) In the Bible, Luke 15 13, 
where the Authonzed and Revised Versions have into a 
far country, the XX th Cent Translation has into a distant 
land But apart from a far country (often) and a farre 
land (Deut 29 22) the AV has adjectival far only m 
Mark 13.34 a farre tourney Shakespeare and Milton have 
far only as an adverb Quotations: More U 27 the farre 
contreys | Swift 3 301 from a far place | ib 3 305 from 
a very far country | GE A 38 . set up his tent m a far 
country (biblically) | ib 192 he was seated in his far corner | 
lb 193 she hastened her step towards the far deal table | 
Ru S 199 sight of far horizon | James S 25 1 Mernman 
S 136 1 Shaw C 94 the tram came into hearing m the 
far distance | ib 95 the far sound of the train | Gissmg 
R 158 those far rnemones | Dickinson R 77 a far nver. 

Now the compounds far-off and far-aivay aie preferred 
as adjuncts, they never occui in the AV in that employ- 
ment. Sh used Jar-off in this way m his first period 
(Luci 1386 those farre of eyes), and Milton similarly twice 
m his first period We iiave also other similar com- 
pounds as adjuncts Ritchie M 234 in those Jar-back 
Roman days | Hardy P416 to make a bargain for a far- 
ahead time. 

In the comparative and superlative, farther (farther) 
and furthest (farthest) are freelj’ used as adjuncts, whereas 
the combinations with off are rare except as adverbs. 

14 . 062 . Near as an adjunct or adjective seems 
to be derived from the adverb (examples in NED from 
the 14th c. on) a near relative, etc In America we 
have an adjunct compound corresponding to those with 
far Norns 0 89 the few nearby trees | Worth S 7 in a 
near-by town. 
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14 . 963 . Though about cannot be used ad.iunctively 
cf. 14 1 on a-), roundabout can, as in Thackeray’s Rounda- 
bout Papers 

When Wordsworth (p 207) writes the round ocean, it seems 
to mean 'surroundinf;, seen all round, the ocean round us’, and 
thus 18 an adjunct use of the adverb round 

14 . 97 . Other adverbs as adjuncts. 

14 . 971 . F'roin the predicative use I am well it is 
custf)iTiary in America, but not in England, to derive 
a pre-adjunct use all the well passengers | Williamson 
S 17 a strong, well girl j London A 10 the ivell men 
As a principal in NP (US) '10 The lame can walk with 
the same ease as the well — In a different way well 
day 12 43 

14 . 972 . While well-to-do IS pretty frequent as a 

pre-adjunct {w people, etc ), well-off and ill-off are rare 
m the same position, as in Barrie M 430 some ill-off 
body, though this employment is really piesupposed by 
the use as a principal in Spencer M 73 those who 
are relatively well-off no consolation to the ill-off. 

14 . 973 . Ill w^as formerly extremely frequent as 
a pre-adjunct with all kinds of substantives, see e. g 
the long li.st in Schmidt’s Sh-lex This is now obsolete, 
apart from the proverb It is an ill wind that blovs nobody 
any good (Quincey 267 with which instead of that and without 
any] cf. Di D 205 What wund blows you here? Not an 
ill wind, I hope?). Poetically, ill is thus used in Tenny- 
son 270 Doubt and Death, 111 brethren In ordinary 
prose, ill is now only found as an adjunct in certain 
fixed combinations, which are to be considered as com- 
pounds and are often wntten with a hyphen (especially 
ill-luck, ill-health, lU-temper, ill-ivill) I subjoin a hst of 
quotations, giving only the substantive, unless the words 
are joined by a hyphen in the editions employed . Caxton 
R 28 lyf I Ascham S 69 men 1 Lyly C 289 face | Swift 
J 9 and 58 company | ih T 112 ill ways (= ‘bad roads') 
Defoe P 92 language [ id R 14 fate ] id G 6 and R 2 133 
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conduct I ib 10 pilote*- | Field mg T 2.2 success I ib 187 
succese, ill-will | ib 3. 169 man | ib 4 212stars ( Lamb R 52 
dream 1 Austen M 30 effects | ib" 163 opinion | Austen 
P 248 consequence | Coleridge B 19 conformation of body | 
Di D 260 health [ Thackeray N 181 fate | ib 699 the union 
had taken an ill turn (now troiiuent; do an ill turn to 
somebody) 1 ib727 behaviour | ib 727 companion | Carlyle 
R 1.118 maternal ill-qualities | ib 125 diet | Poe 230 ill- 
looks I Stevenson MB 73 circumstance | id JTIF 31 things | 
id A 66 an ill thing poorly done is an ill thing toj) and 
bottom I id JH 55 ill-looks | ib 73 conscience 1 id IM 211 
my ill-news j ib 238 ill-eileet | Hagg.aid C 261 ill-touii- 
sellor I Grand T 37 in ill odour | Carpenter P 60 ill-passions | 
Doyle S 2 220 scivice, - Th(> compound character is 
shown by the adjective mjimie (which lietore a real 
adjective would be wfinitely) in Wells T 115 birds of in- 
finite ill omen 

The ob.solete use of ill as a real adjective is also 
seen in the predicative use (now supplanted by evil or 
had) in Caxton R 57 is he euyl or good false and 
ylle — In the PE 1 am ill (— ‘uinvcll'), ill is an adverb,, 
as also when it is rarely used instead of the more fre- 
quent badly as a subjunct to adjectives or verbs Beaconsl 
L 424 Tlie Duke of Breixin w'ould not have dined ill 
had he honoured this household 

14 . 974 . So-so IS sometimes used as an adjunct in 
the sense ‘indifferent, not quite good' By^ DJ 13.82 a 
so-so matron | Colendge (in Campbell’s ed XXX) 1 am 
a so-so chemist Cf the predicative use with very in 
Collingwood Ru 28 Mrs. Ruskm, in a letter, finds the 
poetry very so-so 

Headlong is pretty frequent adjunctively. Kipl S 128 
headlong inquisition | Wells N 45 headlong, aimless and 
haphazard methods 

Extempore occurs in this use (m extempore verses, etc.) 
as far back as Ben Jonson (NED) in 18 th c. it was 
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often written extempory, the ending being adapted to the 
ordinary adjective ending 

14.9S. The adverb otherwise is joined to a post- 
adj'unct in. thoughts wise and otherwise | Thack S 70 kind 
souls, snobbish or otherwise | Hewlett Q 191 things of in- 
terest, moral and otherwise — and from this is deduced 
the rare pre-adjunct use m Jerome T 112 the wise and 
otherwise things they did ( Ru P 2 234 the fortunate, or 
otherwise, meaning 

Similarly, from the often quoted line in Campbell’s 
Pleasures of Hope “like angel -visits, few and far between” 
(Di Do 113 glimpses few and far between: of Florence) we 
get the pre-adjunct in Holmes A 41 our few and far- 
between racing stables [ Hardy L 181 such old-fashioned 
and far-hetween people 

14.99. Other adverbs are not employed in this way 
except when they go in pairs Hardy F 264 taking an 
up-and-down survey before retiring | Wells T 47 he pro- 
claimed himself an utter out-and-out failure j Doyle S 2 133 
like these out-and-out pirates who will leave no survivor 
from a captured ship | NP his out-and-out defence of the 
Establishment I Archer A 25 the flashing out-and-in electric 
advertisements --Cf. off and on above 14 75. 


Chapter XV. 

Adjuncts. Concluded. 

Two Adjuncts 

15.11. One and the same principal may have two 
or more adjuncts before it. This presents no grammat- 
ical interest when they are strictly coordinated, as m 
Thack N 59 some pert little satirical monitor | Di T 1.54 
a stinking little black court-yard 

The order of the several adjuncts is naturally regu- 
lated by the order in which the ideas present themselves 
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to the mind of the speaker, and no general rule can 
therefore be established in those cases in which the ad- 
juncts are strictly coordinated But very often different 
relations obtain between the several adjuncts and the prin- 
cipal, and then it is possible to give some rules of 
precedence foi certain adjuncts 

15 . 121 . Adjuncts indicating quantity and number 
(“quantifiers”) precede other adjuncts mmh red wine | 
many (few, five) black hats | every (any) new book | all 
short notes, etc Thus also with double double the a- 
luount, and half half this army | half an army Note tlie 
difference between half another cap (when one has had a 
whole cup, or more) and another half-cup (when one has 
had half a cup) 

Besides half a crown we have also a half-crown as a com- 
pound substantive, thus also a half-dozen (Thack V 53.128, etc)| 
lb 352 a half score times 1 ib 82 in a half-score of walks in a 
half-hundred of corridors | Twain M 168 a half dollar | Hope D 90 
a half-sovereign, three half-crowns, and a shilling | Aldrich S 69 
with a half smile on his lip , etc — Sometimes the two expressions 
are blended and we get a put twice Black P 2 36 1 shall be 
lying in this bed, with a half-a-dozen of you round about | Twain 
M 168 I've told you a half a dozen times before 

15 . 122 . This explains the tendency to place numer- 
als before first, last, next, as in Spect 167 the three next 
pictures I Franklin 45 the two first | Shendon 276 the 
four first acts | By DJ 9 61 The tw'o first feelings | Austen 
M 241 the tivo first dances \ Austen E 79 the eight first 
lines I Ruskin P 1 215 the two first books (also Stevenson 
A 33) 

15 . 123 . But there IS a conflicting tendency in such 
cases to place the numeral last and thus connect it with 
the substantive (cf. the unification of plurals 5 1, espe- 
cially 5 16), as in Swift T 63 the first three strollers | 
Kingsley HX the last four years had decided the fate of 
Romp I Di D 221 for the next two days 1 Stevenson A 34 
In the next four phrases ] Shaw D 220 our last four 
Prime Ministers — Always the first few years 
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Pedants have objected to combinations like the three psl 
hues on the absurd plea that there is only one first line (as if u 
were not possible to speak of the fiiet years of one’s life'). Earle 
(Engl Prose 'J65) prefers the order the first three to the three first, 
because it is possible to say the first tuenty, etc, whereas the 
twenty first w’ould clash with the ordinal ot 21 Sweet (NEGr 
§ 1791) does not see the psychological reason for the two word- 
orders when he says: “When the two modifiers are about equally 
balanced, ihe order may lary, as in the two first weeks, the first 
two weeks ” On the history of both orders see NPID first lo and 
Lounsbiiry STl 127 ff 

15 . 13 . A feiinilar conflict exists with regard to the relat- 
ive position of other and a numeral , the usual order is to place 
the numeral first, the tu'o others (cf 17.75 on the ending -s) 
Thus Austi-n M 199 the pleased looks of the three others 
standing round him | James S 48 to join the two others 

But the opposite older is frequent, even when the 
unification is not obvious. Sh Cymb III ‘3 76 he that 
stnkes The venison first, shall be the lord o’th’ feast, To 
him the other two shall minister | Franklin 47 to mention 
ihe other two j Scott Iv 452 three aiTOw'S . one . the 
other two [ Stevenson T 140 one of the other four (also 
142, 175, B 182) | Wells A 84 what we do not detect in 
our other two elements 

Without a defining word this is no longer possible 
as in AV Math 4 21 he saw other two brethren (in 20th 
C. V he saw two other men who were also brothers), 
Black Ph 355 “we wished to go on to Lockerbie, so as 
to reach Edinburgh tw other two days” does not seem to 
be natural (Scotch?) Cf 17 112 other some 

15 . 14 . Pronominal adjuncts generally precede other 
adjuncts, as in my dress | this (the) black ball | the same 
rickety chair, etc. Note the precedence of the quantitative 
adjunct in all my money I both your eyes, but on the other 
hand your two eyes. 

The obsolete combination in Bunyan G 11 ‘for these, 
and other my ungodly practices’ is indefinite, while my 
other practices would be definite Thus Sb Wiv II 2 258, 
H4B IV. 4 53, Lr I 4 259. 
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15 . 151 . In many cases the two adjuncts are not 
really coordinate, as one, which is then placed last, be- 
longs closely to the substantive and forms one com- 
posite idea with it: Quincey 76 poor afflicted human nature | 
McCarthy 2.240 the Polish cause had been the political 
fint love of many a man | a successful literary career | 
Galsworthy M 133 broken wooden boxes 

Di N 44 in high good humour | Kingsley H 335 in 
high good-humour [notice the hyphen] | Stevenson JHF 149 
a combination of great prudence and great good luck | 
Hardy F VII by great good fortune | Bennett W 2.321 by 
that strange good fortune | Archer A 71 gaily, humorously, 
and in perfect good temper j Masefield C 35 extreme short 
sight {Perfect and extreme here approach the function of 
an adjeotive-subjunct, cf. 15 2) 

Note also the combinations with a superlative in 
Shaw Pur 278 with the utmost goodhumor [Shaw’s own 
spelling] I Mrs Browning A 118 the best good fortune 

15 . 152 . This explains why such adjectives as old, 
young, little are so often placed after other adjectives, as 
they form one idea with the following substantive’ a plever 
young man | Sh Hml IV 112 The vnseene good old man | 
Wells T 46 weak Cockney young men | Thack N 922 your 
orphan litlle boy | Di D 775 a mild, meek, calm little man 
(note the commas between the coordinated adjectives). 
When little and old come together, little is generally 
placed before old- a little old man (examples ESt 41 310). 

15 . 16 . The common Elizabethan address good my 
lord, etc , seems to have come about in the same way, 
my lord having become a kind of composite substantive 
comparable to the French monsieur Thus also m Sh 
Mcb III. 2 27 Oentle my Lord. This was then extended 
to similar groups. LL I 2 71 sweet my childe | ib IV 
1.18 good my glasse (in addressing the mirror) | BJo 111 
Good my saucy companion j ib 1 103 oh, good your wor- 
ship. —We have an imitation of this idiom in Mrs Brown- 
ing A 62 O sweet niy father's sister 
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The word-order according to the usual rule was also 
found in BIE (Sh Mcb III. 4 26 I, my good lord | LL 
V 2 517) and is now the only natural one. 

15 . 171 . In such combinations as how great a man, 
the word-order must be explained from the fact that how 
must necessarily be placed first (like any interrogative or 
relative word), and that the adjective great is naturally 
attracted to how and therefore comes to be placed before 
a in spite of the general tendency to place this prono- 
minal adjunct before other adjuncts. (Compare also whal a 
sight ') Similarly must be explained the positions in so 
great a man, too great a sum, from which the same 
w'ord-order has spread to other instances in which a sub- 
junct of degree attracts an adjective and makes it precede 
the article Examples . 

How More U 78 Loke, with how long and tedious 
a tale I haue kept you | Sh Hml III. 2 380 how unworthy 
a thing you make of me | Defoe R 336 remembnng how 
sincere a friend he was now to me | Poe 119 I could not 
help thinking how picturesque a group we composed. — How- 
ever: however dark a night. 

15 . 172 . So Ch B 1024 So vertuous a hvere ne saugU 
I never | Sh Gent II 4 106 so high a seruant \ ShTpIII. 2 111 
Is it so braue a lasse? | Defoe G 36 no prince ever obtain’d 
such an elevated character in so short a time \ Morns 
N 16 the weaver, who was scarcely so well mannered a 
man as the ferryman | Hope In 42 so young and pietty a 
woman 

Such 18 etymologically so -)- like, therefore such a 
belongs here; it has been so frequent for many centuries 
that no examples are needed (cf Sh Gent H. 4 106 below, 
too, Defoe G 36 above, so); also 16.46 and 16 782 

.4s Sh Hml III 2 60 thou art eene as lust a man 
As ere my conuersation coap’d withall [ Mi A 39 in os 
arrant an implicit faith | Goldsm 639 it was as confounded 
a had answer as ever was sent 
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15.17S. Too: Sh Gent IT. 4 106 Too low a mtstres 
for so high a seruant. Not so, sweet Lady, but too meane 
a seruant To haue a looke of such a worthy mistresse 
Di N 331 You have much too open and genfftonH a counte- 
nance for that 

15.174. No before an adverb of degree in the corn 
parative: NP '06 Bradshaw was no less great a genius [ 
Collingwood P 366 a cousin of the artist, and m his way 
no less remarkable a man \ Ingram Marlowt* 141 No more 
terrible an exposition was ever offered 

No is also used in the same way before an adjective 
in the comparative' Sh Merch V 1 106 no better a mu- 
sitian; cf. below sub no 16 88. 

15.175. Rarer combinations Caxton R 101 what 
[= how] many a spyiy worde haue ye brought forth | 
Sh Ant V 2.236 What poore an instrument May do a 
noble deede | Ch G 648 whan a man hath over-greet a imt | 
Buchan Sir W Raleigh 77 he has over nice a sense ot 
honour | Sh Meas II 2.46 You could not with more tame 
a tongue desire it | Ji'rome T 23 he might have asked the 
question in moi-e sei iovs a tone | NP '06 to make Oxford 
more sernceable a part of oUr educational system | Balfour 
NP 09 it 18 far smallet a margin than we have been ac- 
customed to II Thack N 139 Excellent a woman as she is, 
I would not like to live in lodgings where there was a 
lady so addicted to playing | GE Mill 113 Big a puzzle 
as it was, it hadn’t got the better of Riley 

15.18. The conflict between the tendency to have the 
adjective immediately after the adverb of degree and the ten- 
dency to have the indefinite article as early as poseible leads to 
its being placed between the two parts of a compound in Sh 
John IV 2 27 putting on i>o neii a fashion'd robe ] Sh Temp IV 
1 123 So rare a wondred father ] Goldsm 635 as fine a spoken 
tailor as ever blew | Sheridan Sc 63 (— 227) as stern a looking 
rogue as ever I saw | ib 64 as honest a looking face as any | Re- 
hearsal 107 ns far a fetch'd fancie as ever you saw 

On the other hand the habit to have a in this way aftei 
so, etc., leade sometimes to the article being inserted even when 
so IS preceded by some other pronoun that is generally incom- 
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patiblo with a More U 188 th^s bo deyntye and delycate an 
opinion I Marlowe F (1616) 1077 for this so rare a preseni | Wil- 
kins P 12 to bestow this his so inestimable a jewell || More TJ 280 
oneles they haue done nnye so horryble an offence | Di Do 340 
(vg) I never heerd of any such a article (cf 16 782) — Note also 
the double article in Sh R3 I 4 5 1 would not spend another such 
a night I Swift T 19 theie is not another so callous and insenaible 
a member I GE M 1 74 there isn’t another such a dropsy in the 
parish 

Adjective-Subjuncts. 

15 . 21 . As already hinted (1 23), the first of two 
coordinate adjuncts sometimes tends to be subordinate 
to the second and thus nearly becomes a subjunct though 
preservmg its adjective form. We term these words ad- 
jet tive-subjuncts 

As a starting-point we take the joining together for 
the sake of emphasis of two epithets that mean nearly 
the same thing Here it matters very little whether the 
more descriptive one is made into an adverb (icily cold) 
or is simply placed as an adjective before the second 
adjective (icy cold) The latter construction is generally 
preferred, at any rate in colloquial English Examples 

Di Ch 19 It 18 burning hoV It is scalding hot \ Vachell 
H 244 a blazing hot day [ TcnnL 2 117 it is pestilent hot | 
Came C 301 he had looked icy cold | Bronte P 168 stony 
cold and hard | Wilde L 26 the night was bitter cold (cf 
Sh Hnil I. 1.8) I Di N 314 Sir Mulberry declaring 
with a shiver that it was "infernal cold” [ Wells N 206 
she would have made a shocking bad nurse | Austen M 224 
they are grown up amazing fine girls | Swift P 127 a sad 
dirty house | Mered H 170 with B I am excellent good 
friends | Di Do 269 ashy pale | Wilde D 177 his face be- 
came ghastly pale ] Hope Z 2S3 a warm, tight-fitting woollen 
jersey | snowy white. 

Wide open | broad open (not so frequent, Dryden 5 222 
with eyes’ broad open) [ Di Do 81 unde awake . . broad 
awake, the latter also e.g Tennyson 53, Hawthorne T 50, 
but Hardy W 250 Irroadly awake. 
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Burns calls a poem "Address to the Unco Quid or 
the Rigidly Righteous" , but in the poem itself he writes, 
"The Rigid Righteous is a fool. The Rigid Wise anither’’ 
( 1217 ) 

But in a combination like tcUy t egular (Tennyson 289) the 
former word must, of course, be a snbjunct to the latter and could 
not be made into the adjective *cy 

13.221. It IS easily seen how in such combinations the 
first adjective tends to become a subjunct to the second, 
and as it were, a mere adverb of degree. At first it can only 
be used as such before an adjective of related signification; 
but if it is used extensively in such combinations, it is 
by and by felt as signifying nothing else but intensi- 
fication, independently of the meaning of the following 
adj'eclive, and may then be used before all kinds of ad- 
jectives The development has been earned furthest in 
the case of the two words very and pretty 

13 . 222 . Very at first, like P vrai, OF verai, is an 
adj. meaning ‘true’, thus still in the very night, etc But 
already in ME we see the beginnings of the development 
into the present adveib, it starts from siicli conil)inations 
as Ch A 72 a verray parft genixl knight and E 2285 a 
verray trewe w,yf; where the transition e.iiv from ‘real' 
to ‘really' and ‘in a high degree’ In Jhr 15 th very 
begins to be used generally as a subjunci before all kinds 
of adjectives (and adverbs) though Caxton does not seem 
to use it in this way, and gradually it licconies the fa- 
vourite intensive, nu.sting full and right (see Stoifpl, Int. 
28 ff , Borst G 126 ff) Milton avoids the adverb very 
(Ps 6 4 IS the only place where it occurs m his poetical 
Avorks) 

15 . 223 . Pretty lb not found as an adverb before 
an adjective in Sh, though All II 3 212 (1 did thinke 
the . to bee a prettie imse fellow) shows how the tran 
sition from an adjunct-adjective to an adverb may have 
begun, from the end of the 17th c it becomes frequent 
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in the present sense of ‘tolerably, fairly’. Cf. Stoffel Int 
147 ff, Borst G 147 

15.23. While these two words have become frankly 
adverbs and are now used m all styles, the following 
words are not recognized in the same way as regular 
adverbs of degree , many of them were very frequent as 
adjective-subjuncts in the 18th c , but are now used in 
this acceptation chiefly in familiar or even vulgar speech 
With regard to wondrous it must be noted that this form 
may represent the ME adverbial genitive wondres, wonders 
(Ch R 72, cf More U 253 wonders gladde) rather than 
an adjective formed by means of the ending -ous. 

Examples of wondrous and synonyms: Sh (frequent) 
Mids V 1 59 wondrous strange snow | Beaumont 4.349 
a goodly man? A wondrous goodly! j Mi PL V. 155 
this universal Frame, Thus wondrous fair, thy self how 
wondrous then ' ) Swift T 127 it shall pass for wondrous 
deep, because it is wondrous dark | Browning 1.409 
(archaic) little though wondrous fat 1 Bacon A 1 5 6 wonder- 
full strange (twice in Sh) ] Beaumont 4 354 You are angry , 
Monstrous angry now , grievously angry (m twice in Sh) [ 
Defoe R 3l it was a monstrous great one | ib 191 growing 
so monstrous thick | Austen S 110 a monstrous pretty 
girl (so often in Miss Austen) j More U 218 the wyttes . . . 
be maruelous quycke | Austen S 125 Norland is a prodi- 
gious beautiful place, is it not? (also 127) 

Uncommon, only I9th c As the quotations show. Sweet 
(see Storm 733) is right in saying that it is found also 
with educated speakers, Smedley F 1 190 she took un- 
comrrion kindly to the champagne | Thack, GE, Kipl see 
Borst G 122 | Ward E 279 there are some uncommon 
good things in it | Hope F 30 (aristocrat:) He's an un- 
common fine fellow | Hope Ch 57 uncommon pretty | 
Hope M 54 He was uncommon seedy this morning 

Extraordinary, Rehearsal (1671) 43 ’tis extraordinary 
fine. In NED examples from 1632 — 1778; now very 
rare, except in Sc; Wilde Im 8 Bunbury’s extraordinary 
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bad health I Barrie T 127 he is looking most extra - 
ordinar meek. 

RarCj colloquial he’s a rare good chap, cf. Storm 
EPh 731. — Cf also Sc unco gutd OE unciip, orig 
‘unknown’. 

15 . 24 . Precioui (veiy common colloquially, but not 
till 19 th c.)‘ Bronte P 98 Precious little | Waid F 35 
you’ll be precious sorry for it | Hope Ch 49 he takes 
every thing so precious seriously | Shaw 1 213 societv 
makes precious short work ot the cads | Wells TM 147 
lite 18 a dream, a precious poor dream at times. 

Mighty, not in Sh, but in BJo (see Burst G 88) , very 
common in 18 th and 19 th c Congreve 257 mighty rest- 
less I Defoe G 12.j He is mighty curious | Defoe R 160 
I liv’d mighty cointoitably | Fielding 3 433 it was mighty 
ridiculous I Austen M 196 mighty delightful ] Di D 397 
mighty learned | Stevenson MB 206 a mighty late hour | 
id M, 159 mighty quick and active In Amr this is 
strengthened into almighty James A 1 79 The coffee is 
almighty hot 

Pure (very liequent m 18th c , see Stoffel Int 14 ff 
with many quotations): Swift P 145 this almond pudderi 
was pure good 

Jolhf, the (luotation NED 1549 is a doubtful instance 
like the tivo Shakespearian passages Shr III 2 215 and 
R3 IV 3 43 To her go I, a lolly tbriuing wooer In 
19th and 20th c. exticmely common, but more, or 
less slangy, some undergraduates are said to divide 
things into the two classes, jolly beastly and heasthi 
jolly. Cf Hope D 37 the jam was jolly well worth 
the powder | Wells T 29 a jolly queer lot | Wells U 343 
I’m jolly glad anyhow [ Shaw D 61 you do look jolly 
foolish I Galsworthy M 127 how jolly natural' | Masefield 
M 196 lt’.s lolly cold, said Roger, with chattering teeth 

15 . 25 . Terrible Swift P 159 your ale is terrible 
strong I Zangwnll G 43 (Amr) You’re terrible ambitious ' 
Masefield E 20 turble strong (extremely frequent m dial.) | 

JrsperBen, Modem English Grammar II 21 
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Austen S 135 dreadful low-spirited | Kipl L 244 I'm awful 
sorry [very rare instead of awfully^ 

Cruel (NED 1632): Swift J 26 yesterday was a cruel 
hard frost | Doyle S 5 216 (vg) and cruel bad he treated 
me — Still frequent in Ireland: that old fellow is cruel 
nrh (Joyce Ir 89) 

Beastly (cf jollu): James S 128 this beastly stuffy 

place 

Plaguy, in Sh only once, in the possibly spurious 
Tro (II 3 187); extremely frequent in 18th c , in 19th 
vg or dial Swift J 37 Is not this a plaguy silly stoiy'^ 
(also 22, 76 etc) | ib 139 I walked plaguy carefully ! 
Gkildsm 617 you’re so plaguy shy. 

Devilish. Congreve 292 you’re devilish handsome 1 
Swift P 116 he’s devihsh old (137) | Sheridan 275 he is 
devilish apt to take the merit | Thack N 303 I’ve been 
devihsh annoyed about it | Stevenson JH 19 I have seen 
devilish little of the man 1 Vachell H 295 You’re devil- 
ish clever 

Deuced. (NKD 1779) [ Darwin L 1 59 I should be deuc- 
ed clever j ib 2 43 feel deuced uncomfortable 

Confounded: (NED 1 709) | Sheridan 257 ’tis confounded 
haid Now only -ly. 

15 . 26 . Bitter (cf bitter cold above 15 21) Di Do 304 
(vg) bitter poor 1 Stevenson JHF 78 (vg) this drug is 
wanted bitter bad [ ib 227 he was bitter poor of goods 
and bitter ugly of countenance 

Indifferent (‘to some extent’, in 19th o only as an 
archaism)' More U 66 their fare is indyfferent good | Sh 
Kami III 1 123 I am my selfe indifferent honest. 

Dead From combmations like dead drunk (Sh 0th 
II 3 83. Stevenson M 63), dead tired or dead weary (Kipl 
L 83), dead-still (Keats, NED), dead-sloic (NED 1596), dead 
sleepy (Di D 15), dead becomes extremely common as an 
intensive with many adjectives, eg. Carlyle R 1.157 we 
were dead silent on that head | Stevenson VP 241 let a 
stockbroker be dead stupid about poetry | Parker R 36 
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it seemed dead certain | ib 36 I thought it was a dead- 
sure thing I Ade A 94 You’re dead right there I ib 97 he 
was takin’ it dead easy. 

Stark (‘stiff, strong’), in Shakespeare (besides the still 
usual combinations with mad and naked) also starke spoyVd 
Shr III 2.55 Borst quotes stark blind from Trevisa and 
sterke ded from Caxton * Cf also Congreve 296 he’s mad, 
stark wild | Defoe R 94 it was stark calm. 

Other examples of adjective-subjunots: Came C 75 
real wicked . real stubborn (in the mouth of an American 
lady , extremely common in US) 1 walk double quick ; ex- 
tremely frequent (military) I Sh Mcb IV. 1 83 111 make 
assurance double sure I Barry T 376 (Sc) I'm mortal wae 
for her | KiplLl77 Isn’t it thundering good? | Swift T 65 
he was extreme wilful | Defoe R 44 excessive dear | ib 46 
excessive hot | id R 2.16 I was most sensible touch’d | ib 
219 a tolerable good voyage | Stevenson JHF 79 (vg) mam 
angry | Caine C 332 (vg) You're bleedin drunk | Kipl S 59 
he’ll be howling drunk to-night | ib 260 he was blind 
.squiffy [= dead drunk] when he wrote the paper ] ih 168 
vile bad ( id P 121 he was desperate bold. 

Cf also Storm EPh 728 ff., Borst G passim 

15 . 27 , The important fact about all these adjective- 
subjuncts 18 that they do not occur except before other 
adjectives (and transferredly before some adverbs), but 
not in connexion with verbs, where the -fy-adverb is re- 
quired See for instance Swift J 132 'tis terrible cold 
It has snowed terribly all night; ib 94 be plaguily baul- 
ked, cf the above quoted instances of plaguy. Sh has 
marvellous and wondrous with adjectives and adverbs, but 
marvellously and wondrously with verbs. Other instances 
of difference between the form used with cdj and that 
with vb may be found m Borst's quotations, e.g sub 
abominable, abundant, admirable, amazing, etc. Nor are these 
adjective-adverbs found with comparatives; note that very 
better, pretty better never occur, but always much better, 
rather better. But on the other hand, the forms in -ly 

u* 
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are of course always allowable, and in recent literary style 
they are even generally preferred, before adjectives, cf 
Swift J 141 ’tie still ta-nbly cold 

The adjective-subjuncts treated here (15.2) are distinct 
from those adverbs which are identical with adjectives 
(as not being formed by means of the ending -ly); these 
may be used also with verbs (he walks fast, etc ) and will 
be dealt with in another place. Some words (among them 
mde, broad) will be mentioned in both places. Sweet 
(§ 188) looks upon dark in dark red and greenish m green- 
ish yellow as adverb.s , I feel more inclined to call the 
wh6le combination a compound adjective. 

15 . 28 . A special class ot these adjective-subjunct.s 
IS formed by passing, exceeding, because in a certain sense 
the following adj may be taken as the object of the 
participle, Sh Shr Intr I 64 It wil be pastime passing 
excellent, a passtime which passes (what may be called) 
excellent (ct she is far from pretty, where pretty is the 
object of from). Passing, and especially exceeding, were 
very frequent in this way in former centimes ; nowadays 
they are only used as conscious archaisms (The devel- 
opment offers points of similarity with that ot mock, etc , 
14 78) 

Examples Sh Ado II 1 84 you apprehend passing 
shrewdly | Tenn 44 I loved his beauty passing well || More 
U 33 an excedynge rare thynge (ib 296) | AV Matth 2.10 
with exceeding great loy (frequent m AV and Sh) | Swift 
3.347 exceeding hot | Defoe R 83 it rain’d exceeding hard 
(lb 167, 168, etc ) I Sterne 25 exceeding well | Austen S 134 
an exceeding proud woman ] Thack P 1 120 a young man 
of such exceeding small means | Stevenson D 28 exceeding 
intricate (ib 302) 

With verbs (ptc ) we have exceedingly, as in AV 
Matth 19 25 they were exceedingly amazed | ib Mark 4.41 
they feared exceedingly | Defoe R 111 I found myself 
exceedingly refresh’d | ib 170 I was exceedingly comforted | 
id R 2 33 he was exceedingly mov’d. 
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Therefore, exceeding in Wells Fm 28 his letnaik amazed me 
exceeding does not seen to me to be gennine. 

15.S9. A variant form of adjective-subjunct is found 
in colloquial and dialectal speech when and is added 
between the two adjectives, as m nice and uarm, see Storm 
691 ff. (oldest examples from Swift), Borst G 13 (oldest 
1575 from NED jolly) and this work I. 2.428, where it 
15 assumed that the sound [n] is inserted in the same way 
as in messenger-, the rhythmic movement of the formulas 
IB the same And of course gives a ceitam sense, but 
IS generally supierfluous for the .sense Further examples 
GE M 1 35 fine and vexed | Bennett HL 59 I was fine^and 
startled when I saw you | Twain H 1 78 when it was good 
and dark | ib 1 152 I was good and tired | Bennett C 1 270 
It’ll be late and hoi 

New-bom, newly born, etc 

15.31. While the adverb neu' (OE niwe, ME nevte) 
18 quite obsolete in free employment (the last quotations 
in NED are from 1599 and 1616), new frequently enters 
into compound.s with participles, where it may be taken 
as an adjective-subjunct (neiv laud eggs are new eggs); the 
meaning is sometimes ‘newdy, recently’, sometimes ‘ane*v, 
afresh’ Examples [Ch E 3 a mayde were newe spous- 
ed! I More U 34 thoose neue founds landes | ,ib 239 I ib 
228 that they be newe maned to other j Ml J 527 the 

neto made nunnery | Sh R2 II 131 a prophet new inspired | 
Sh Cy 1.5 59 neiv built \ Defoe R 2 82 new planted | Swift 
T 5 a copy, which a certain wit had new polished | Swift 
3 193 my sloop [was] new manned j Johnson R 120 the 
new-created earth | Austen S 69 I hope you will have 
new-furnished it [the house] | Carlyle S 6 new-got gold is 
said to burn the pockets [ Kipl L 257 as warm as new 
baked bread j Bennett A 200 surprising every one by his 
new-found manliness | new-mown hay ) new-coined words 

Newly may of course also be used in these colloc- 
ations: Bunyan G 106 my weak and neudy converted bre- 
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tbren | Shelley 192 some bright spirit newly bom (cf ib 
127 new- bom liberty) | Thack P 2 2 the newly-married 
pair I Hardy L 92 the newlj'-married couple | Bennett 
A 198 Mr Sargent, the newly-appointed second minister 

15 . 32 . Parallel with neto-born we have other combi- 
nations of adjective-subjuncts and participles Mi SA 1317 
fresh clad ] London A 135 his body was fresh-oiled | Austen 
S 297 Cleveland was a spacious, modern built house i Mac- 
aulay H 2 142 three ships, foreign built and without 
colours I Wells F 156 the percentage of criminals among 
the “foreign-born" is higher than that among the native- 
born I Quiller Couch M 300 a private-ouned craft 

15 . 33 . P>om such participles as new-furnished ive 
have by means of subtraction (back-formation) verbs like 
new-fumish; the oldest example in NED is newe edijie from 
1442 Sh 0th IV 1 287 did the letters neiv create his 
fault? 1 Sh Tp I. 2.81 [he] new created The creatures . 
Or els neiv form’d ’em (cf Err III 2 39 would you create 
me new? is new; here adj in complex object or adv ?) j 
Came M 82 Tom was there, new thatching the back of 
the house | Gissing B 473 you’ve been new- furnishing. 

Moderate sized or moderately sized. 

15 . 34 . Some vacillation is found between adjectival 
and adverbial forms before adjectives formed from sub- 
stantives by means of the suffix -ed In one case we 
have a derivative from the compound (adjective -\- sub- 
stantive): blue-eyed from blue-eye -f- -ed, good-sized, in the 
other a derivative (by means of -ed) from the substantive 
alone, to which is added an adverb, because the deriva- 
tive IS an adjective: well mannei'ed = the adjective man- 
nered (cf moneyed, talented, minded, etc ) with an adverb, 
well-sized (cf. Sh Hml 111 2.180 as my loue is siz’d, my 
feare is so). In the two mam lists given below the 
examples are arranged alphabetically according to the ebs 
from which they are formed, so as to make it easy to 
find those instances where both formations are found I 
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star in each hst those words which might with greater 
or less propriety be analyzed as real participles of actually 
existing verbs besides being apprehended as possessional 
adjectives in -ed\ the relation between these adjectives 
and participles will be dealt with in Morphology, sub -ed 

15 . 351 . Adjectival forms (these are by far the 
more frequent) More U 256 stronge bodyed | able-bodied 
men 1 Sh TS III 2 166 this mad-bfain'd bndegroome ( 
Lamb E 1.136 the somewhat onginal brain d Margaret | 
Colhngwood R 281 a cottage . smoky chimneyed | Spect 
389 thirteen different coloured hoods | Shaw P 181 a strange 
colored shadow | Wilde S 118 eating with diflFerent 
coloured spoons | Lamb R 10 a sweet dispositioned youth | 
Giasing B 122 a hard-fea/ured girl | Ru Sol 1.225 another 
kind of garden, deep fta rowed \ Cailyle S 81 this young 
warm/ieai ted, strongheaded and wrongheaded Herr Towgood j 
M(tre U 256 faynte harted bolde harted | [Mered 
H 207 a largo landed proprietor] \ Sh Haml II 2 493 
vnequal matched* \ good-natured ] Thack N 717 a good- 
plucked fellow (also Vacholl H 1 55) | Quincey 64 the high 
priced inn | Trollope D 3 130 to be thoroughly high prin- 
cipled I Swift J 204 Stella shall have a large printed 
Bible I Sh H4A IV. 2 33 more dis- honorable ragyed then 
an old-fac’d ancient | Defoe G 145 the error is deep root- 
ed I Ridge S 37 a decent sized family | Hughes T 2 2 a 
moderate- sized college | Wells T 13 a modest-sized fron- 
tng(‘ I Di U 470 an ordinary sized nightcap | Sh Ado ii 
1 355 a pleasant spniied lady I Shaw' 1 68 a poor-spirited 
creature | Stevenson Underw 29 happy starred | Austen E 93 
an easy, cheeiful tempered man 1 Spect 396 a strange 
windon’d house 

This form is the only one found with adjectives of 
colour (white-haired, black-eyed, etc , Stevenson Underw 63 
a blue-behinded ape) and of course also with numerals 
and pronouns, in neither case la any adverb formed in 
-ly. Hardy W 156 he had been a one-idea’d character | 
Nr’96 the seven hilled city | Kingsley H 239 some hundred- 
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wived kinglet | M1F(1G16) 830 with sundry coloured stones ] 
GE A 161 she’s got thy coloured eyes ) Mered R 231 this 
shaped eye or that | Di Sk 137 a brown-whiskered, white- 
hatted, no-coated cabman | Wells V 8 a no-hatt,ed, blonde 
young man | Collingwood R 348 both are piinted in the 
same sized jjaper | many-sided | myriad minded (Coleridge, of 
Shakespeare). 

Sh Cymb III. 2 5 shows that the words in -ed are felt as 
words per se What false Italian, As poysonous tongu d, as handed 

15.352. Adverbial forms. Hewlett Q 261 A hand 
so thinly boned , | Wells A 67 a vanoiiily buttoned* man- 
dannate | Ru C 13 every separately Christ ian-named’‘ portion 
of the ruinous heap | Ru S 86 beautifully coloured* as 
w'ell as shaped | Carpenter C 69 a vast number of vaii- 
ously shaped'’ and colored* bodies j Shaw C 207 a well 
conducted^ and raentoriou.s young woman | By DJ 5 14 
Those servile days are not so proudly eyed | Sh John IV 
2 144 I finde the people strangely fantasicd | Sh Ado III 
1.60 rarely featur’d \ Ru P 2 79 a beautifully featured 
youth I Ward R 3 239 delicately featured I Gissing B 81 
his strongly featured character j Wells F 265 less saliently 
featured | Bronto P 79 a little and roundly formed* wo- 
man I Beaumont (Merm ) 1 244 she is noh\y -friended | Ru 
Sel 1.490 kindly hearted \ ib 1 256 an entiiely well-tw/eM- 
tioned man (also Stevenson M206, Ridge L 191) | Sh Wiv 
IV 4 86 well landed ( Poe 262 the most minutely lettered 
names the over-largely lettered signs ] welTZoofced ( = 
good-looking, obsolete, see Storm 705) | GE L 2 286 a 
well-mannered Frenchman (also Morris N 16, Hope In 171, 
Shaw B 189, Dickinson R 18) 1 Hawth 1 383 uncouthly 
mannered \ Shaw C 157 taultlessly dressed and impossibly 
mannered | Sh Cymb IV. 2 382 thou shalt be so well 
mastei'd | More U 210 a man cruelly minded towardes 
hymselfe | Ru T 23 a justly minded [parliament] | ib 192 
eagerly-minded to go and steal | Ru S 108 the inconsis- 
tently-minded society | Ru Sel 1 490 cheerfully minded 
peonle | Spencer F 80 the judicially minded | ib 106 the 
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cnticall 3 '-mmded | ShWivlV 4.88 avcII monied | Wilhato- 
son P 185 the handsome, shghtly -moustached woman ] 
Whitman 303 the well-musded woman | London A 92 
large men, splendidl^y muscled | Spenser FQ II 9.41 to 
see the maid So strangely pasuoned | Hope In 320 the 
more highly priced | Qumcey 15 a people more highly 
principled than the Greck.s | Austen M 26G being well 
principled and religious 1 Thack N 487 a most highly 
principled woman | Archer A 37 elegantly proportioned 
cars I Wells U 103 the room is beautifully propOitionecl | 
Stevenson T 106 strangly shaped^ I GE M 1 182 a well- 
sized man | Ru C 1 05 a moderately sized pai k (also Ru 
P 2.186, Hawth T 130) | Malory 102 he was patsvngly 
wel vysaqed | Chesterton F 187 The long, 'NeW-uindowcd 
rooms I Hope F 1 The park was well wooded 

Fielding T 1 293 uses the expression “the well -wooded 
forest", hut adds ‘‘This is an ainbiguous phrase, and may mean 
either a forest well clothed with wood, or well stripped of it" 

15 . 353 . Adjectival and adveihi.-il forms aie some- 
times found side by side Thack S 10 beautifully whis- 
kered and empty headed | Collingwood R 224 less cleai- 
sighted and 1 c&<t wideh'-experienced thinkers 

15 . 36 . With the jiariiciple spoken m active .signi- 
fication w'e also find both adjectnal and (raicr) adverbial 
forms ; spoken takes the place of speerhed, which is not 
found 

Sh Tit II 1 58 Foule spoken coward | Mi A 40 all 
free spok’n truth [diftiment from freely spoken, which would 
be passive] I Thack P 3 38 that free spoken young gentle- 
man I Goldsm 635 as fine a spoken tailoi | Austen E 9 
a civil, jiretty spoken girl | Austen M 83 a plain-spoken 
being I Di N 357 you’re always so mild spoken | id Do 
317 a wonderfully modest spoken man ] Galsworthy P 6 29 
pleasant-spoken 

Sh Gent I 2 10 a knight, well-spoken, neat, and 
fine I NP '87 an intelligent well-behaved and nicely- 
spoken lad. 
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Post-Adjuncts. 

15 . 4 . The usual place of the adjunct is now, and 
has been since the OE period, before the principal But 
to this rule there are a certain number of exceptions 
which will now be considered, though considerations of 
place hinder me from giving the subject anything like 
the full treatment found in Birger Palm’s able dissertation 
“The Place of the Adjective Attribute in English Prose” 
(Lund 1911), to which the reader is referred for many 
details, in particular with regard to earlier periods Many 
of the explanations, and nearly all the examples, given 
below are independent of Mr. Palm’s book. 

Combinations like 
I found the room empty 1 
I had my boots soled | 
with my hands full \ 
after much Ume spent | 

I lay, eyes wide open — 

will not be treated here, as they do not contain principals-l- post- 
adjuncts, but “duplex" (ombinations (the fir^t two containing duplex 
objects after a verb, the next two dnplex objects after a prepo- 
sition, and the fifth a duplex subjunct) — “duplex" being a better 
name for what I called ''complex” in 1 67 

1-5,41. Post-position of adjuncts is very frequent in 
groups that go back, directly or indirectly, to Norman 
French legal. terrfls, such as 

Sh H5 I 2 70 hetre male ) Defoe G 106 heirs male 
(also Scott A 2.172, Austen P 36, Symonds Shelley 53, 
etc.) I Scott A 1 138 heir female \ Congreve 215 issue male. 
Sh H5 T 2.66 heire generall | heir-apparent. 
Cousm-german. 

Blood royal (Sh H4A I 2 158, Scott A 2 292, Iv 176, 
Hewlett Q 8) | Sh R3 HI. 1.164 the Seat Boyall \ Hewlett 
Q 216 a chase-ioynl \ Shaw 1 166 a baUle royal 

Hope In 14 a queen regnant | Bennett B 25 is Prince 
Aribert a reigning Pnnce — what, I believe, you call in 
Europe, a Pitnce Begnant? 
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Bishop elect | the bnde elect | Vvxroy Designate. 

The Lords Spiritual and the Lords Temporal (already 
Caxton R 117), cf. 15 54. 

The li/e-matrimomal (Di N 1). 

fee simple (Sh Alls IV 3 311 and often). 

Money due \ Bennett A 22 to pay rent overdue. But 
in the usual non-legal sense, due is a pre-adjunct: in due 
time, etc 

malice prepense (e g Mered H 69) | malice afore-thought 
(e.g. Di Do 269) | malice domestic Sh Mcb 111 2 25. 

Sh H5 I 2.12 the law Salike. 

Court-martial 

Proof positive (e g. Mered H 90, Doyle S 2 16, Hen- 
derson Sc Lit 73) I proof demonstrative (Seeley E 140) 

Finances public . . finances private (Di T 1 167); 15 54. 

The body piohtic , contrasted with this also the body 
domestic, Collier E 92 Bacon E 49 and 57 the politique 
body 

Ambassador Extraordinary (Hewlett Q 441) | Postmaster 
General and similar titles, in imitation thereof Scott A 
1 192 one who was by profession gossip- general to the 
whole neighbourhood || Poet Laureate, ct Marl F 272 coniurer 
laureate. 

The Stales General (eg Mdcaulay H 2.119). 

Cf. also above 2 41, where examples of the pi ot 
such combmations are given. 

15 . 42 . French influence is responsible for the post- 
position of other adjectives, e.g. 

the art military (Lamb E 1 33, Thack N 26) | the 
sum total (e g Seeley E 5) ( angels celestial (Thack N 1 80) | 
sign-manual (Came E 191) | Swift J 146 upon occasions 
extraordinary (generally preposed) | from time immemonal | 
the devil incarnate. 

In A Bennett’s books post-adjuncts are frequent, probably on 
account of the author s residence in France, eg C 2 7 adequate | 
38 divine | 222 stately and correct | 225 acute | 227 severe and 
perilous I 249, 271 unique | HL 356 inoonceivable 
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15 . 43 . To Latin influence are due some cases of 
post-position, thus jirobably God Omnipotent (Sh R2 III 
3 85) and God Almighty, further such grammatical terms 
as verb passive (eg Di D 32), third person plural, etc., in 
some cases where the last word was in Latin an adjective, 
it IS now in English rather to be considered a substantive 
(cf. noiiii substantive 2 33) 

It is possilile also that the worJ-oiiler now found in 
most or all Euiopean languages fldward the Thinl, Napoleon 
the Great, etc , goes back to the Latin models, though 
such combinations may also have aiisim independently 
lliroiigh apposition , cf OE (g) Sidroi eorl se qioiicga 

15 . 44 . Numeial adjuncts were sometimes postposed 
in eailicr English OE his suna tweqen ‘his two sons j Ch 
A 527 his apostles twelve (cf ib 210) In ModE this is 
moie or less affected; Kipling. Soldiers Three 

This IS different from the post-order in Chapter three , 
jtage nineteen | in the year nineteen (hundred and) ten, where 
the cardinal numeral is used as an ordinal As in French 
(and other languages) this usage has originated fioin read- 
ing the numeral character as written (abbicviated) : 
Chaptei in, etc. 

15 . 45 . When an adjective is often placed after the 
substantive in addressing a person (‘in the vocative’), the 
reason is that the adjective is an afterthought, and ori- 
ginally it might he considered an independent vocative, 
Thus OE Beowulf leaf a (Bw 1216) = Beowulf’ thou dear 
one’’ (this explains the weak form, which was originally 
a substantive, or substantivized adjective): ModE father 
dear — ‘father! deai ’’ though now felt as belonging close- 
ly together Thus Sh Mids 111. 1 87 my dearest Thisby 
deal (where we might put commas after dearest and (oi) 
Thisby) I Sh Cy II 3.29 my Lady sweet, arise | Kipl S 237 
.1 day of reckoning appioaches, Beetle mine (cf 16.24) | 
Sh Hml IV. 1 34 Friends both, go loyne you with some 
further ayde 
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15 . 40 . Another afterthought-adjunct is postposed 
proper, which means ‘what may properly be so termed’ 
and is thus a kind of stvhstic limitation; in the same 
way we have in the last quotation snobs pure and simple 
= ‘what may purely and simply be termed snobs’ 

By DJ 10 60 through Prussia Proper | Jerome T 46 
before the commencement proper of this story | Butlei Ei 77* 
some were snobs pure and simple 

The sense thus is distinct from that found in Pope’s 
“The proper study of mankind” or “the proper motion of 
8 planet”, or of “a simple fellow”, ‘‘a simple explanation” 

15 . 471 . An adjective is very often placed aftei 
thing, and especially the plural things, this is probably 
due to the analogy of something new etc (17 32), where 
the word-order is occasioned by the close coalescence of 
some and thing (see also Palm p 111 flF) 

Sh Hh IV 1 4 There is some soule of goodnesse in 
things euill \ Mch IV 3 23 all things foule \ Wordsw P 8 559 
as a thing divine \ Ritchie M 246 things dramatic and things 
theatrical are often confounded together 1 Stevenson A 19 
in things temporal \ Holmes A 228 carefully instructed in 
things temporal and spiritual | Mered H 164 she heartily 
despised things English [thus very often with nationalitj' 
adjectives] | the only thing required (or needed, needful) 

In Wells V 341 “I thank God for all things gteal and small 
that make us what we are” we have an afterthought appo- 
sition, which should have been inserted between two commas — 
Ib 251 ‘‘That's one thing clear" of course is different from ‘‘one 
clear thing " 

15 . 472 . We have the same word-order pretty fre- 
quently with matters, especially with long adjectives Palm 
(p 113) is probably right in referring these phrases to 
French legal phraseology, though contrast (15 54) and ana- 
logy with things may have had their share m the devel- 
opment; in recent use these combinations often have a 
tincture of humorous style. 
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Ruskin U 37 all other doctrine respecting matters 
political I Gissing B 15 in matters sartorial he presented a 
high ideal | Kipl S 264 a cheerful babel of matters per- 
sonal, provinaal and imperial 

15 . 473 . The combination no man living resembles 
no one hmnq\ no man is a kind of compound pronoun 
like something Thus also Stevenson -JHF 134 “no man 
morally sane could have been guilty of that crime” , and 
similarly (cf. 15 63) Kipl S 276 no Sikh living. 

After man we also find adjectives indicating physical 
or psychical deficiencies, especially after as or like This 
should have been noted above, 10.242 

Behn 337 be grew like a man distracted (also ib 340) | 
Di Do 287 like a man entranced | Wells V 284 he dropped 
his chin like a man shot 

15 , 481 . When participles have become completely 
adjectives, they are generally placed before the substantive 
at a given point 1 a uieli-fenoiwi writer 1 an interesting remark, 
etc When the verbal character of the participle is present 
to the mind ot the speaker or writer, especially when the 
time of the action and (or) the agent is thought of, there 
IS a greater inclination to place it after the substantive, and 
this order is also found from rhetorical reasons, where the 
verbal character is not very prominent, e.g. Johnson R 57 
my heart bounded like that of a prisoner escaped | Spencer 
F 152 the bias of those concerned had vitiated the con- 
clusions drawn | Stevenson V 142 even this is not a good 
unnuxed 

15 . 482 . There are some standing phrases in which 
the participle is always placed after the sb ThackHSl 
she and they were at daggers drawn (the old phrase was 
at daggers [gen.] drawing) j a gentleman born (NED Richard- 
son) I Bronte P 47 we are reformers born | Stevenson D 10 
the detective bom and bred | Housman J 219 Does he know? 
No more than the babe unborn | Lamb R 4 happy was 
Rosamund, though a girl grown (cp a grown-up girl) | for 
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three days runniny | Kingsley H 179 his faith had 6illcn 
asleep for the time being (also Di Do 192, Kipl J 2.195, 
etc.). Bom may also be preposed: a born poet 

15 . 483 . Adjectives m -able, -ible may be classed 
with participles, they aic not unfrequently placed after 
the substantive Thack N 265 her fingers glittered with 
rings innumerable 

15 . 49 . Poets sometimes for metrical reasons place 
an adjective after its .substantive, where ordinary prose 
prefers the opposite older, some oi their phrases have 
become household quotation'- and may consequently be 
used even by people wlio do not know their poetic origin: 

Sh H5 IV 1 2(57 in stead of homage sweet | Mi PL 
1 63 No light, but rather darkness visible \ ib 686 m 
vision heabfic | ib 737 the oidtis bright 1 ib 2 560 fore- 
knowledge absolute | ib 628 Goigons and Hydras, and 
Chimeras dire \ Pope 261 the Dean invite who never men- 
tions Hell to ears polite (hence eg Di D 309 what the 
unmentionable to ears polite do you think I want) 1 Shelley 
457 A divine presence m a place divine j By DJ 7 84 
things immortal to immortal men ] Bridges E 161 Athena 
unstress good of them that know. 

Two adjuncts are sometimes m poetiy placed one 
before and one after the substantive This is pretty fre- 
quent in Milton, eg. PL 1 733 many a tourred structure 
high I lb 5 5 tempered vapors bland | Gray Elegy gem of 
purest ray serene Cp. from prose the word-order no man 
living (15 473) and the best style possible (15.63), in all day 
long the last word is perhaps not an adjective 

15 . 51 . Post-order is often rendered desirable or 
necessary if the adjunct is accompanied by subjuncts, 
especially if these consist of long groups. The adjunct 
with its additions is then often felt as an abbreviation of 
a relative clause and takes the same place as this would 
have ' a nook merely monastic = ‘a nook which is merely 
monastic’. Examples with adjectives- 
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Sh As III 2 440 to liue in a nooke meerly monasttch I 
Austen S 314 he leplieil with an expressive smile, and 
a voice perfectly cuhii \ Di ht 400 with a pefulnnce not iiii 
natural m ho unhajyyy circumstances | Di X 4 people new to 
the business \ Seeley E 131 on the plan then usual | Ru S 3 
They iievei seek an ahuaiion good in itself j Ru 1 192 a 
painter othennse mean oi' selfish | Gossi' P 41 It W'as a time 
of controveisy so an id that ne can hardly realise the bitter- 
ness oj it I MeCaithy 2 141 the only proposition in the bill 
not absolutely fan ical and absurd ) Stevenson V 130 an mier- 
riiption too briej and isolated to attract much notice j Tenn 
L 1 191 a man every way prosperous and talented 1 Kipl 
S 14() the only masters senior to us j ib 264 a mantelpiece 
ten jeei high | a sight worth seeiiu) — Thus also- dramatic 
authors, such as Pinero or Bonaid Shaw 

Here also belong combinations w'lth -f-nifimtive, 
as in Swift J 1 59 it is a fine girl, likely to live | GE 
A 97 She was the la.st person likely to be in the house 
Swmb L211 in a way likely to injure others 

15 . 52 . Paiticiples with eubjuncts of various sorts 
aie in the same Avay very tre«iuently placed as post-ad- 
juncts Li Do 62 in a state almost amounting to conster- 
nation II Jloie U 234 to people so instruct and institute very 
fevve [lawesj do suffice 1 ib 244 reuenge iniuries before to 
them done | Sh Hral I 4 16 It is a custome More honour'd 
HI the breaik, then the obseruance | ib IV 3.9 diseases 
desperate growne, Ry desperate appliance are releeued ( 
Johnson R H8 like a man not unaccustomed to the forms of 
couits I GE A 362 the neglected beard of a man just risen 
from a sick-bed \ ib 209 an old gentleman turned eighty | 
Shaw 1 172 a young fellow, not long turned tiveniy, with a 
charming voice | Macaulay E 4 7 his duties were of a 
kind ill suited to his ardent and daring character | Birrell 
Ob 10 No one at all acquainted with his writings can fail 
tu rcnieinber it 

Corresponding pre-adjuncts see 14 3 

Combinations of participle -|- jireposition are often 
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used as post-adjuncts: Sidney A 63 Our tragedies, and 
comedies (not without cause cned out against) | Sh Lr III. 
2.59 a man, more smnd against, then sinning | Sh R2 I. 
3.155 A heauy sentence . And all vnlooik'd for from 
your Highnesse mouth | Sh Tw V. 3l8 I leaue my duty 
a little vnthought of 1 Sh LLL IV 2.139 the person unitten 
vnlo I Swift T 73 by a long digression unsought for 
Spencer A 1.395 sympathy for the peison smiled at or 
the person smiled with | V'^ells F 88 the state is something 
escaped from | Stevenson M 182 I espied some papers ivriUen 
upon with pencil 

13.53. The length of the group also accounts for 
postposition m the case of two adjectives heing coordi- 
nated (often contrasted) by means of a conjunction Cow- 
per L 1 187 to have broken through all obligations divine 
and human | Macaulay E 4 7 he expressed his feelings in 
language softer and more pensive than we should have 
expected | Kipl L 2 1 after arrangements financial and poli- 
tical I Ward M 123 a laugh musical hut malicious \ Ward F 32 
Calculations quick and anxious passed through the young 
wife’s brain. 

15.54. Even when two contrasted adjuncts belong 
to separate substantives, they are often thrown after their 
substantives for the sake of emphasis, as in Stenie 22 in 
the body national as in the body natural | Di Do 178 he 
not only rose next morning, like a giant refreshed, but 
conducted himself, at breakfast, like a giant refreshing | 
Di D 503 a crust well-earned was sweeter far than a feast 
inhenied | Thack S 47 After Snobs Military, Snobs Clerical 
suggest themselves [but ib in the superscnpiion. Clerical 
/Snofts] 1 Fox 2.225 people care so much more for the 
person doing than for the thing done | Hardy W 66 the 
deed accomplished was not like the deed projected | Caine 
E 418 in the world’s view a woman soiled is a woman 
spoiled I Benson D 260 a whited sepulchre is no better 
than a sepulchre unwhitened | Kipl S 79 Boys neglected were 
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hotfs lost. — Cp also Ru C 9 the robber . . . the person 
robbed. 

1SJS5. The frequent contrast between past and te 
come may have been instrumental in making post-order of 
the former habitual: 

Bacon A 14.17 wee forgot both dangers past, and 
feares to come \ Sh John IV. 3 51 All murders past | Spect 
683 I have been for five years last past courted by a 
gentleman | ib 584 for these ten years past I GE S 14 in 
the night last past. 

Thus also post-position is very frequent, though not 
compulsory, with last, next, and previous' 

Stevenson M 28 the wreck of February last | id V 32 
what happened last November might surely happen Feb- 
ruary next (Scotch?). 

Semi -Predicative Post-Adjuncts. 

1S«61. In 1 5 51 above mention was made of the 
fact that many post-adjuncts are felt as abbreviations of 
relative clauses, ’as that is {are, was, etc ) might easily be 
added without changing the sense This will account for 
a modern tendency to use any kind of words or groups 
that are appropriate in the predicative, as post-adjuncts 
The connexion between adjunct and principal is then 
somewhat looser than in other cases, and very often ap- 
proaches what grammarians term ‘apposition’. Among ad- 
juncts of this kind we find not only adjectives, but also 
substantives (substantive groups 15 71) and adverbs (ad- 
verbial groups 15 73) and infinitives (15 8). 

15.6Si. Present is placed before the substantive when 
it refers to time • the present occasion \ hts present occupation \ 
the present writer (= *1, who am now writing’) But when 
it refers to space and means ‘who is (or was) at this 
(or that) place', it is generally used in the predicative: 
I was not present at his marriage Hence it is used in 
that sense as a semi-predicative post adjunct the members 
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present voted for the measure | Austen P 65 in any other 
person present; hence also it is impossible to use the 
plural form the present in this sense instead of those pre- 
sent. This distinction is not old; Ch E 80 “in his lust 
present was al his thought” refers to time and would 
now be hxs present lust In Peele D 481 “Behold things 
present and record things past; But things to come . . 
we have the word-order peculiar to contrasts (15.64). 

15 . 63 . Very often an adjective like possible, which 
only implies a limitation of another adjunct (generally a 
superlative) is placed after the substantive (thus producing 
a word-order analogous to that mentioned in 15 48)- in 
the best style possible (— the best style that is possible; 
also: in the best possible style) | the only person visible \ 
Stevenson T 47 the toughest old salts imaginable \ the. 
earliest document extant 

15 . 64 . From such cases of ‘apposition’ as By DJ 
3 51 He enter'd in the house no more his home we are led 
easily to the following instances of a possessive pronoun 
with own or without, but then with some subjunct, as a 
post-adjunct : Quincey 72 some needy Frenchman bving 
in a country not his own 1 Macaulay B 211 he had paid 
the penalty of faults not his own | Macaulay E 4 12 every 
separate member began to move with an energy all its 
own I Froude C 1 375 little tea-parties over which she 
presided with a grace all her own \ Wells V 82 each [fe- 
minine experience] had had a quality all its own jj Carlyle 
S 81 waste not the time yet ours \ Tennyson 411 when 
you yield your Hower of life To one more fitly yours | ib 99 
0 ray Amy, mine no more \ Ward E. 191 two statues 
glorified by the moonlight into a grace and poetry not 
iheirs by day \ London W 114 he gave them the trail as 
a privilege indubitably theirs 

15 . 65 . The words “in apposition” in the following 
sentences are also to be considered as semi-predicative 
post-adjuncts . Carlyle F 3.206 It was a head all cheeks, 
jaw, and no broiv | By DJ 11.57 With poets almost cler- 

25 * 
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gymen, or wholly — Cf. also Ker E 147 one of the ear- 
liest poems of a type something beticeen the song and the 
moral poem ] Bennett C 1.272 A power not himself drew 
Edwin to the edge of the pavement. 

15 . 60 . From the predicative use in he is fifteen = 
'he is 15 years old’, we get post-adjuncts like the follow- 
ing. Quincey 45 as a solitary act of observation in a 
hoy not fifteen 1 Vachell H 288 men forty were not likely 
to work in that boyish fashion (misprint for of forty'?). 

15 . 67 . In the often quoted line from Campbell’s 
Pleasures of Hope, “Like angel- visits, few and far between” 
the latter words, though not a post-adjunct in the original 
context, are now often taken as such (cf. 14.98). In the 
following instances the post-order seems referable to such 
constructions as “sounds there were (few or) none” Quincey 
244 and sounds few or none fretted the quiet | Harrison 
R 68 in spite of the indignation of architects and critics 
not a few | Henley Burns 234 He had faults and failings 
not a few. Cf none 16 631 

15 . 68 . The combination ot a substantive with the 
indefinite article followed by a superlative i\nth the de- 
finite article, is easily understood if we expand the post- 
adjunct into a whole clause a suhiect which is the most 
painful Examples. Fielding 3 423 tear, a jiassum the most 
repugnant to greatness | Franklin 145 it formed a scene the 
most resembling our ideas ot hell that could well be ima- 
gin’d I Byron DJ 3 51 A thing to human feelings the most 
trying ] Scott Iv 175 an argument the most persuasive to their 
minds I Quincey 75 In Somersetshiic, which is a county 
the most lU-uatered of all m England ) Austen S 183 treat- 
ing then disengagement as a debveranre the most real, a 
blessing the most important ( Di N 253 The storm had given 
way to a calm the most profound j GE A 263 Adam re- 
opened the subject in a way the least difficult for him to 
answer ( Thack N 397 Miss E chose to appear in a toi- 
lette the very grandest and finest which she had ever as- 
sumed I Lang T 183 The Revenge keeps green the me- 
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moiy of an exploit the most marvellous in the annals of 
English seamen 

We have parallel instances, in which the substantive, 
though indefinite, does not admit the indefinite article, 
thus especially in the plural. Quincey 3 under the mere 
coercion of pain ike severest 1 Scott Iv 85 upon accusations 
the most absurd and groundless j Di Do 72 under circum- 
stances and in combinations the most completely foreign to its 
purpose 

15 , 09 . A somewhat similar use of a definite post- 
adjunct after a substantive with the indefinite article is 
seen m the following quotations {the opposite to common- 
place = ‘not at all c ’) Bronte P 21 [a man] of an ap- 
pearance the opposite to common place | ib 56 with an air 
the reverse of civil | Ru Sel 1 21 7 facts the direct reverse of 
those represented. 

15 .’ 71 . A peculiar kind of descriptive substantival 
group post-adjuncts has developed in recent times from 
the predicative use (which will be discussed in a future 
chapter) in “when be was my age | what colour are his 
eyes, ' etc Examples 

Thaok V 309 an old gentleman held a boy in his 
arms about the age of little Raw'don | GE A 190 many a 
man twice his age \ Swinb L 199 the usual boy's weakness 
for women twice his age | Austen E 156 her eyes, a deep 
grey, with dark eyelashes, had . . [ Mernman S 14 the 
dirt rubs off and leaves the hand quite a good colour ) ib 14 
This IS an Englishman You never see fingers this shape 
in Russia | Twain M 22 many toivns the size of ours were 
burned ( Hardy F 407 it left a hole the size of a wafer j 
Gissing R 191 nowhere could I discern a cloud the size 
of a man's hand | Mered R 42 a rope thick enough for a 
couple of men kis size and weight. 

15 . 79 . In the following quotations the post-adjuncts , 
are originally detached first-words of compounds (cf 13, 
especially 13.64 and 13.82): Bradley M 175 a large num- 
ber of words originally slang j Alden U 47 paupers in re- 
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ceipt of relief, indoor and outdoor, . . . | Jackson S 57 
an aocomplifihed public speaker, both indoor and open-air | 
Stevenson M 124 the house next door should fly on fire. 

15 . 78 . We now come to adverbial semi- predicative 
post-adjuncts, as in Sh R2 IV. 1.188 [two buckets, filling 
one another, The emptier euer dancing in the ayre, The 
other downe, vnaeene, and full of water ] That bucket 
downe, and full of teares am 1 = ‘that bucket, which is 
down and full . . .’ From such combinations as the house 
here, the man in the street, ete., the transition is gradual 
to the following: Came E 186 One of the parties already 
there might serv'e | Cnrlyle S 20 a thing commendable, 
indeed, but natural, indispensable, and there of course | 
Di N 508 he looked very fiercely at a sparrow hard by \ 
By DJ 5 79 Alter the mannei- then in fashion there | Quin- 
cey 100 with elements only yet perhaps in the earliest stages 
of development | Phillpotts K 49 a valet out of employment 
[cf an out-of-work labourer 14 62] j the latest thing out | 
Austen M 42 A girl not out [= not introduced to society] 
has always the same sort of dress | ib 43 girls not out j 
Came C 124 he was an idol out for an ainng 

15 . 74 . Thus frequently out followed by a parti- 
ciple: Caine C 148 the streets were thronged with little 
family groups out shopping j Chesterton B 184 the sen- 
sations of a schoolboy out fishing [out fishing originally out 
a (on) fishing with the verbid substantive]. 

15.75. From he was out hunting "we get the following very 
free use of out hunting added to a Bubstaniive, it can hardly be 
called a post-adjunct ae it la really connected with another (not 
expreesed) subject Harrison R 202 there was ... no fear of a 
fall out hunting, for he could not sit a hack, cf Ku P 1 289 no 
fear of my breaking my neck out hunting 

Another free addition of out is found in the colloqiual 
phrase her day (Monday, evening, etc ) out = ‘the day when she 
(the servant) is allowed to go out'. Bennett HL 108 It was Flor- 
rie’s afternoon out | Stockton B 41 it was our boarder's night out | 
lb 84 this 18 his afternoon out Cf. life alone 12 29 — Cp. also Kipl 
P 160 their very first day out [= the first day they were out], 
my men complained 
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15.7ft. Other prepositional and adverbial groups as 
post-adjuncts: Austen M 42 one does not like to see a 
girl of eighteen so immediately up to everything \ Stevenson 
JHF 133 it began to grow into a thing of course | Hope 
In 35 the only thing for tt was to be amused | Ru T 46 
to submit to a passage of Scripture not to their fancy \ 
Hawth S 103 something outlandish, unearthly, or at 
variance with ordinary fashions | Hope M 32 an individual 
hard-up is a pathetic sight — A thing of course is not exactly 
on the same footing as a man of honour. 

In some cases it seems easier to use a group as a 
post-adjunct if it is accompanied by a subjunct, than 
•when standing alone; thus in Macaulay H 2.170 they 
showed their hostility in a way very little to their honour 
— where the combination a way to their honour would not 
in itself be tolerated 

15.77. Ab I am off = I am going off, and he was 
hack (home) = he ivas (had) come back (home), we have a 
corresponding use of these adverbs as post-adjuncts; thus 
also not long from = ‘having come recently from’ : Black 
F 2 119 He was like a schoolboy off for holidays | Caine 
C 227 I feel like a sailor home from sea | ib 391 people 
home from the races were going into taverns [ Caine E 50G 
a young officer, home for his Easter holidays, stepped out 
of the tram | Caine P 18 A young sailor named Hans 
Thomsen, lately home from a voyage, was . . . | Chesterton 
B 44 the affectionate indulgence of a circle of maiden 
aunts towards a boy home for the holidays \ Caine C 299 
Lady Ure, back from the honeymoon, received the guests | 
Kipl P 63 my own men-at-arms, not six months in Eng~ 
land I Doyle S 118 a very young man straight from the 
University | Besant First 6 it was sold to Rice, then a 
young man, not long from Cambridge, and just called to the 
bar Cf the predicative use in Doyle S 4.103 he is more 
than a private, and ts not long from India. 
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Infinitive Post- Adjuncts. 

15 . 8 . Among semi-predicative post-adjuncts special 
mention must be made of infinitives with to The in- 
finitive may be active oi passive in form, but the former 
in some m'^tances has an active, in others a passive signi- 
fication Some instances of infinitive post-adjuncts after 
one haie alreadv been given in 10.522. 

15 . 81 . The infinitive with to denotes simple futu- 
ritv and stands as a kind of future participle. This is 
found with few verbs only, most frequently wuth to come, 
winch IS oiten contrasted with past and present; on the 
other hand it is not possible to say, for instance, the girl 
to taiiqh meaning ‘the girl who will (or is going to) laugh’ 
Examples 8h H4A 1 3 171 in time to come | Bacon A 
14 17 wee forgot both dangeis past, and feares to come \ 
Bun van G 14S that I might escape the wrath to come | 
Wordsu P 6 242 with us m the past, The present, with 
us m the times to come (cf ib 9 169, 14 110) | Haggard 
S liS3 what proportions of fact, past, present, or to come | 
Hewlett Q 252 towards a daif-fo'cnme of insult 1| Ru Sel 
141 111 the olden dags of tiavelling, now to return no 
more | McCarthy 2 547 one central uiiiversitj' to which 
existing colleges and colleges to exist heieafter might affiliate 
themselves 1 Ritchie M 156 for the fiist time I heard 
the name of this good friend-to-he | Bennett A 76 she 
di earned impossibly of a spirituality never to he hers. 

The jihrase kinqdom-come — ‘life after death', which is now 
used as a variant of the kingdom to come, is taken from the Lord's 
Prayer, where of course come is the subjunctive Thackeray K 
2 124 parsons frightened us with kingdom come | Bennett B 214 
you never know when you mayn’t be in kingdom come 1 Phill- 
potts K 105 helping the poor lady to Kingdom Come 

15 . 821 . The infinitive means ‘that is to, that 
might, would, or should . thus especially after words 
implying what is proper or typical- Sh Tp II. 1 314 
twas a din to fright a monsters eare | Austen P 352 she is 
not the kind of girl to do such a thing [ Austen M 14 their 
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BchemeB were sometimes of a "nature to make a third very 
useful I ib 24 the very age of all others to need most at- 
tention and care | Macaulay E 4 4-5 Clive was not a man 
to do anything by halves (thus also ib 4.291, Hope Q 95, 
Caine C 416) | Di D 565 they must be made of stuff 
to stand wear and tear ] Di X 55 a cheap funeral 
I don't know of anybody to to it | Harraden S 94 you 
are not the type of man to be generous to women | Swinb 
L 23 the sort of boy always to do decently ivell under any 
circumstances (also ib 251) | Hope Ch 226 she, and she 
alone, was the woman to be his ] GK Mm 237 Poor mamma 
indeed was an object to touch any creature | Quiller Couch 
M 66 Naturally that would be the explanation to occur to 
you I Stevenson V 96 there are not many Dr Johnsons, 
to set forth upon their first voyage at 64 

15 . 822 . The first to come, and the last to have means 
‘the first that comes (came)’, etc . Austen P 190 Elizabeth 
had been the first to listen and to pity, the first to be 
admired 

After something, anything, nothing the infinitive can 
often be paraphrased by means of ‘that can, or may’ : 
Austen M 80 whether we may not find something to em- 
ploy us here | ib 195 certain of seeing something to pain 
me I GE Mm 45 I beg your pardon if I have said any- 
thing to hurt you 

Similarly very often after there is. Wordsw 109 A 
maid whom there were none to praise And very few to love | 
Poe 105 theie was much m the recluse to excite interest | 
Haggard S 13 there is nothing in this paper to make me 
change my mind | Wilde P 73 For pity and terror there 
ts nothing in the entire cycle of Greek tragedy to touch 
it I Hope D 56 there isn’t a girl in London to touch her. 

15 . 823 . After rvith, the infinitive approaches the 
function of a present participle (and is coordinated with 
one in the first quotation), though it implies rather some 
kind of duty; Di Do 68 with this notable attendant to 
pull him along, and Florence always walking by his side, 
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he went down • . . [ Hope D 26 a pensive sigh, with a 
glance at Aichie’s photograph to follow. 

15 . 88 . A frequent phrase is That has nothing to do 
tmth, thus in Sh Ven 638 Beautie hath naught to do 
with such foule fiends | Mi C 1 22 what hath night to do 
with sleep? | Mi PR 2.389 And with my hunger what 
hast thou to do? j Di N 299 not because that had any- 
thing to do with the plot j ib 695 that has nothing to 
do with his blustering just now | Hardy L 44 Can it have 
anything to do with his not writing to me ) Shaw C 213 
I dont quite see what that has to do with it 

This IS still very frequent (e.g. Di Do 193, Ru Sel 
1 261, Doyle S 1 153, 5 197, 6 56, Shaw 1 229, Harraden 
D 240), also with got, as in Hope D 107 I don’t see what 
that’s got to do with it But in recent use we find also 
IS, was, instead of has, had. Perhaps this may have started 
Avith the rapid pronunciation of has [s] (what’s that 
to do with met) which was interpreted as the homonymous 
's = IS, at any rate it is now extremely frequent in collo- 
quial English (I hope it has been nothing to do with 
your health’ ] Would that be anything to do with the 
floods?) and not unfrequent in recent books, eg .Jerrold 
C 53 Besides, what I have had is nothing to do with it | 
Memman S 160 This is nothing to do with your life | 
Zangwill G 1 34 What was vt to do with him that he could 
see no way ] Doyle S 6 164 if it was to do with money j 
Hope D 37 it was nothing to do with Hilary. 

As to do with here = ‘connected with’, this group 
IS also found as an independent post-adjunct without any 
preceding verb (only after everything, anything, nothing?): 
Harraden D 233 interested in everything to do with the 
stage 1 Phillpotts M 176 he understood oak rinding and 
everything to do with it | Ward M 436 she seemed to 
shrink with horror from everything to do with Verona | 
Galsworthy C 62 Horace does so dislike anything to do 
with the papers | Galsworthy M 192 very obscure, every- 
thing to do with origins ' 
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15.841. A pagsive signification is sometimes found 
ia an infinitive post-adjunct in spite of the active form 
This is a survival from the time when the infinitive (like 
other verhid substantives) was indifferent to the distinction 
between active and passive. The passive sense is fre- 
quent when the infinitive is connected with a preceding 
adjective, the proper (correct, decent) thing to do. Hope 
201 it was the handsome thing to do. 

15.84/S. Without an adjective the infinitive often 
has nearly the same signification he is not a man to know 
(Di D 396, Philips L 45) = ‘a proper man to know, a 
man worth knowing’ | Butler N 166 The thing' to say about 
me just now is that my humour is forced. — Thus also 
in the following instances, where the verb is followed by 
a preposition More U 140 anye numbre to speake of | 
Bame MO 201 I have no pain to speak of | Stevenson 
V 37 a young lady eats nothing to speak of ! Trollope 
D 1 81 Nothing to speak of is so apt to grow into that 
which has to be spoken of || James S 94 It wasn't a 
thing to talk about — it was only a thing to feel || Di D 339 
I doubted if she were quite the sort of woman to confide 
in II Collingwood R 73 Turner was not a man to make an 
intimate of, all at once 

15.848. In the following quotations, too, the infin. 
has a passive signification, though not exactly the same 
as in the preceding examples Austen M 7 we shall pro- 
bably see muck to vnsh altered in her | Di N 311 keeping 
it up till everything to dnnk was disposed of | Wells M 49 
but that is a question to consider later | Benson D 25 what 
he wanted in a wife was someone to love 

15.851. After hceoe the infinitive frequently has 
the passive sense, as in Mi PL 2.415 he had much to 
see I McCarthy 2.555 he had a very hard task to perform [ 
Doyle S 2.236 the brisk manner of a woman who has 
had Aer ovm way to make in the world 

These cases, in which the substantive is clearly the 
object of have, sometimes approach in meaning those in 
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which the infinitive after have to has its own object 
The difference between 1 have something to tell you and 
7 have to [I must] tell you something is not always very well 
marked, note howevei Trollope’s phiase that some authors 
write because they have to tell a story rather than because 
they have a story to tell The distinction is effaced w’hen 
the object precedes , thus when it is an interrogative pro- 
noun (as in Sh Cy IV 2 124 What haue we to loose? or 
Ml PL 1,5117 Awaiting what command thir mighty chief 
Had to impose), and also sometimes in poetic diction (as 
in Ml PL 2 920 Pondeimg his voyage for no narrow 
frith lie had to cross) 

15 . 85 !^. The passive signification is also found 
aftei mih (= ‘having’) Di Do 2 married to a lady with 
no heal t to give him | Wells N 519 You’ve left me with 
nothing to do — and after theie is: Parker R 87 it was not 
you alone that had to be considered There were your 
friends to consider | Ellis N 155 if there is fault to find m 
the construction of Ibsen’s prose dramas it lies m their 
richness of material ] James S 29 There are things to puzzle 
out II Shaw 2.149 when there is money to give, he gives 
it; when there is money to refuse, I refuse it [= ‘when 
we liave to give money’, different from ‘when we have 
money to give’]. 

In Hope Q 79 Mary had pleaded letters to write the 
meaning also is passive; 'letters that were to be written, 
letters that she had to write’. 

15 . 86 . Sometimes we find two coordinated infini- 
tives, of which one has an active and the other a passive 
sense Defoe G 60 Of what use is it to man that he has 
a tongue to speak [= to speak with, with which he can 
speak], that he has books to read [= which can be read 
by him] | Di D 443 there is nobody to blame for this, — 
nobody to answer for it. 

15 . 871 . The passive infinitive is found as post- 
adjunct in many cases, the last three quotations show it 
as a kind of future participle contrasted with the ordinary 
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past participle- Bacon A 3.23 a peece of crimson velvett 
to he presented to the officer | Bunyan G 146 There is an 
eadless kingdom to be inhabited, and everlasting life to be 
given us . There are crowns of glory to be given us | 
Defoe R 145 the baking part was the next thing to be 
consider'd | Johnson R 117 she saw nothing more to be 
tried I Scott A 2 10 of all confidents to be selected as the 
depositary of love affairs, Oldbuck seems the most extra- 
ordinary I Shelley L 953 an imagination not to be restrained \ 
lb 709 It IS a nose once seen netei' to be forgotten \ 
Ru Sel 1 287 in a way not to be forgotten \ Ru T 90 a 
higher legal authority presently to he defined | Williamson 
S 193 it almost made up for everything endured and still 
to be endured | Galsworthy Cl 32 a difficulty felt by others 
in times past, and to be felt again in times to come i 
Saintsbury Cbr H Engl. Lit 3 295 in the way mentioned 
above, and to be described below 

The adjunctal character is clearly seen from the use 
of the subjunct the most m Wilde P 92 “one of the things 
in history the most to be regretteil ” , and irom the ]uxta- 
position of the infinitive and a relative adjunct-clause in 
Austen M 193 there was nothing more to be said, or that 
could be said to any purpose This also shows us the 
difference between the construction here considered and 
nothing more was to be said, parallel to the above dis- 
tinction between he had nothing more to say and he had to 
say nothing more 

15 . 872 . The same employment of an infinitive of 
a verbal phrase Austen P 202 she saw much to he pleased 
with I Di Do 233 a variety of little matters to be gone 
through | Chesterton B 80 her father was in truth not a 
man to be treated with \ Bennett C 1 205 houses to be 
lived in. 

15 . 88 . While we have m Di Do 78 “the conclusion 
that Dombey was o man to be known, and that J. B. was 
the boy to make his acquaintance" a clear specimen of the 
difference between the active and the passive infinitive, 
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in other instances the two are found in close juxtaposition 
with no appreciable difference; in the second quotation 
it is probably the subjunc t at imce that causes the passive 
turn to be chosen: Di N 656 the wayfarer sees with 
each returning sun some new obstacle to surmount, some 
new light to he attained | Carpenter P 61 one of the very 
first and most practical things to do, and to be done at 
once, is to turn the Prisons into Industnal Asylums | Shaw 
D 110 Bohemians who have no position to lose and no 
career to he closed | Ward E 20 there was so much to see 
at Florence No — pardon niel — there is nothing to he seen 
at Florence 

15.S9. Combinations of about to with infinitivefa 
(active and passive) are employed as post-adjuncts. Bronte 
P 6 conjectures concerning the meeting about to take place | 
Ru T 194 a remnant ot one [a fleet], about to be put up 
to auction \ McCarthy 2 92 no one could have had the 
slightest foreboding of anything about to happen | Caine 
P 237 he stood by the stove with droopmg head like a 
prisoner about to receive his sentence | Hope In 57 She did 
not realise that she, now or about to be a social power, 
was to do . . 

15.9. Clause adjuncts are always placed after their 
principals, for examples see 1.84 A full treatment of 
relative clauses will be given in a futuie instalment of 
this work. 


Chapter XVI. 

Functions of the Pronouns. 

16.11. It will be the object of this chapter to 
examine which pronouns and ivhich pronominal forms 
can be used as principals, which as adjuncts, and which 
as subjuncts (cf 1.72) This question is very simple 
with regard to some pronouns, while with others it pre- 
sents very complicated problems 
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Personal Pronouns. 

16.13i The personal pronouns I (me), we (us), thou 
(thee), ye, you, he (him), she (her), they (them) are only 
used as principals. 

16.13. Them, however, occurs in vulgar speech as 
an adjunct, corresponding to standard those This word 
them, which can hardly be called a ‘personal pronoun’, is 
used without any regard to the case of the substantive 
it is added to. NED them 5 has examples as far back 
ai- 1596. Sh does not seem to know it, but Bunyan 
writes G 24 he should speak them words. Recent examples: 
Di Ch 73 them gentlefolks will search and search | Thack 
V 251 shave off them mustachtos \ ib 498 them grapes are 
sour I Hardy L 192 all them miles | Shaw C 193 one of 
them smashei s 


Possessive Pronouns. 

16.!211. The difference between mine (thine) and 
my (thy) was at first purely phonetic. In OE the prcv" 
nouns had everywhere the w-sound, but in ME the n 
began to disappear before a consonant while it was re- 
tained before a vowel (and h). When the word stood 
alone (as a pimcipal), n was retained partly because of 
the stronger emphasis, partly because the word had vo- 
calic endings in many cases (OE mine, minum, etc., ME 
mine) 

Examples of the difference according to the first sound 
of the following substantive are Ch T (from Kittredge) 
461 my dere Lert, alias myn hele and hewe | 1660 myn 
herte ayens my lust | 566 thi synne and thyn offence. 
(Before a consonant myn is sometimes found, thus regu- 
larly in MS C of Troilus) — From Caxton R 18 my for- 
west feet, my chekes and m?/n eeris. — From Marlowe F 337 
To slay mine enemies, and ayde my friends | 284 of mine 
owne accord | 285 my coniunng | 49 i 1 cut mine arm, 
and with my proper blood Assure my soul | 594 thine eie 
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. . thy heart (Ml hag the forms without w before h. F 594 
thy heart ( T 2086 my husband). 

1S.212. From the end of the 16 th c. the forms 
my, thy were, however, analogically extended to those 
cases in which they serve as adjuncts before a vowel 
(and h) Shakespeare is not so consistent as Marlowe; 
we have very often n before a vowel, thus in mme own 
(all instances in Lr, all but one in Mids), though my own 
18 by no means rare. Tp I 2 25 my art, 28 mine art | 
Hml I. 3.68 Giue euery man thine eare , but few thy 
voyce I I. 5 40 0 my prophehcke soule mine uncle In many 
cases the old editions disagree, thus in Lr I. 1 155 F thine 
enemies, Q thy | I 1.167 F thine allegiance, Q thy | I. 
4 160 thine ass, Q thy. These and other similar instances 
might be interpreted as showing that the actois said thy, 
even when the book had thine, or else the shorthand 
writers, to whom the quartos are due, made no distinction 
between the two forms in then notes — Before h we have 
once mine heart (Meas IV 3.157) and regularly mme host 
(except only H4A IV 2 50 my host), Wiv IV. 5 19 thine 
host. Before other words beginning with h Sh always 
has my. 

A1 Schmidt (Sh-lex ) tries to establish the rule that if the 
pronoun was stressed my, thy were preferred before a vowel, but 
otherwise mine, thine, he cites H6B II 1 31 Why, Suffolk, England 
knows thine Insolence. And thy ambition, Gloster But this rule 
cannot be maintained in all cases, though it seems to be sup- 
ported by B2 1 3.242 — 5 And in the sentence my owne life destroy- 
ed . . I was too strict to make mine 6wne away But you gaue 
leaue to my unwilling tong (The accents show the verse ictus, 
not sense emphasis) 

lB-213. In Milton's poetry there is a certain num- 
ber of forms with n before a vowel, especially before owm, 
eye, ear-, his inconsistency in the use is shown in SA 217—8 
Then of thine own tribe fairer, or as fair. At least of thy 
own nation, and as noble Bunyan sometimes has mine 
before vowels (G 10 mine end, mme own; 31 mme ears; 
35 mine eyes; 42 mine eye), also 10 mine hand, but e.g. 
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31 Diy ears. Snift eeemB to have mine only before eyes 
(3.292, 3.334) and in the vulgar mine arse (J 57, 61); 
but before all other words with vowels and h he usee the 
form my Pope has generally my in all cases, but once 
mtMe and once thiiie before eye(s) and twice thine before 
ears. Before eye the old form with n thus seems to have 
had more vitality than in other cases, probably to avoid 
the ill-Bounding repetition of the diphthong [ai] Another 
survival of the old form is mine host (A was formerly mute, 
I. 2.943), which is used archaically by Scott (e.g A 1.21), 
Thack (N 177), etc Other archaisms are found occasion- 
ally in 19 th c. poets, thus Tennyson 38 Like mine own 
life 1 39 mine eyes | 39 thine arms entwine My other dearei 
life (which shows how artificial ,it is) | Swinb SbS 84 thine 
heart , . thine eyes, etc 

10 . 22 . In ordinary prose, since the beginning of 
the 18 th c , the form my has been the only natural form 
of the pronoun used as an adjunct 

My thus can never stand alone. The only exception 
is the use as an exclamation, which is an instance ol 
aposiopesiB, the speaker breakmg off before saying some 
such word as God: Caine C 37 My/ he has caught it [ 
Twain M 87 My, w'hat a race I’ve had ’ 

16 . 231 , The chief use of mine (thine) in ModE is 
as a principal, generally anaphonc, as in Sh Tp I 2 302 
subiect to no sight but thine, and mine i his fortune L" 
greater than either yours or mine. A good example of 
the difference between my and mt?»e is Page J 120 You 
are all mine [aW subjunct — altogether, mine principal], 
and my all [my adjunct, all principal] 

On mine was the notion . = my notion was one . . 

see 10 98 

16 . 282 . In some cases mine is not anaphonc, but 
stands independently = 'my people', but only after the 
corresponding personal pronoun : 

[Ch B 3070 wronges that ye have doon agayn me 
and myne] I Caxton R 66 that we and owns may abyde 

Joaperten, Modern English GrammAT II 26 
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in honour and worship | Sh R3 II. 1.24 so thriue I, and 
mine | Bame Jil 436 what he did for me and mine that 
day I Kipl B 146 | Bridges E 160 from thee and thine | 
Tenn L 2 247 I am grateful for the enquiring after my- 
self and mine. 

Milton uses the possessive pronoun in the same sense 
without any preceding personal pronoun" SA 291 Mee 
easily indeed mine may neglect | ib 1169 thine. This is 
now contrary to English idiom, but may have been 
more usual in former times, cf. More U 269 Christ m.sty- 
tuted amonge hys all thynges commen 

In dialects come to mine is used = ‘come to my house’ 
Elhs EEP V 249, 261 

16 . 233 . Mine maj^ sometimes stand = ‘my task, 
my turn’: Sh Meas II. 2 12 Goe to, let that be mine | 
Wordsworth P 13.12 ’tis mine To speak 

16 . 24 . Besides, mine may be used as a kind of 
adjunct after the substantive in addressmg some one affec- 
tionately: Ch T 2 1714 Come, nece myn | Sh Tp V. 1.76 
You brother mine ] Tw II 3 40 0 Mistns mine, where are 
you roming? I Shelley Epips 383 Lady mine \ id L 2.886 
Dearest mine | Rossetti 83 Fair Jenny mine (ib 85) | Wells 
N 476 Oh I Husband mine, believe me' — Mine might here 
perhaps be explained as not being properly an adjunct 
to the preceding word, but as originally an independent 
address, and therefore necessarily a principal- Lady mine 
= Lady! mine’ Cf. 15.45 

Cf also the cases of serai-predicative post-adjuncts 
(15.64) as Tenn 99 O my Amy, mine no more. 

16 . 25 . When a principal is preceded by two pos- 
sessives joined by means of and (or), the former may 
take either the form mine or my (rarer) : 

Dekker S 9 thine and my owno tormentor | Sh Ado 
V. 1 249 upon mine and my masters false accusation | Hml 
V. 2.341 Mine and my fathers death come not upon thee | 
Cy V. 5 230 j Mi SA 808 Mine and love’s prisoner | Mi 
PL 10.180 between fAtneand her seed 1 Goldsm 619 w'ithout 
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mine or her aunt’s consent | By 586 Like muie or any 
other subject’s breath I Shelley L 952 both for mine and 
Mary’s health | Tenn L 3.36 Mine and my wife's love to 
the Duchess. 

[Mi PL 8.637 thine and of all thy sons The weal 
or woe.] 

Whitman L 87 all the belongings of my or your body 
or of any one's body. 

Nowadays the difficulty is generally avoided, either 
by the use of my own (Thack P 3 34 I will not forget 
my own or her honour), or by some transposition (Sh 
Wint V. 1.167 my arrivall, and my wifes, | LambE 1.141 
to my utter astonishment and her own I Quinoey 83 both 
on hie own account and mine | Shaw 2 66 you are very 
solicitous about my happiness and his), or by o/ (Hardy 
T 411 For the sake of me and my husband) — Sh Tp 
III 3 93 “his and mine lou’d darling” is abnormal 

1S.2S. On the analogy of my ■ mine the other pos- 
sessives developed forms in n used as principals, though 
these forms have never ceased to be vulgar: Wallis 1653 
mentions hem, ourn, yourn with the addition “barbarice ” ; 
Cooper 1685 similarly oum, youm, hern, theim “quidam 
mal6"; Pegge 1803 hisn, hern, pum, youm. Alford p. 211 
gives the rime “He that prigs what isn’t his'n. When 
he’s cotched, is sent to prison. She that prigs what isn’t 
her'n. At the threadmill takes a turn”. Thus Di Do 16 
yourn \ Thenks 50 that there gel o’ yaivn [= girl of yours] | 
Ridge S 13 a shirt like yourn | ib 86 why don’t they learn 
a decent language, like our**? | Masefield W 58 yowm (: bum). 

In Scotch we have the form mines as a principal, formed 
on the analogy of youis, etc Murray D 192 gives as examples 
“aa’ll gi'ye yoors, quhan ye bryng mey meynes | meynes is the 
bcest setter aa ” Thus Stevenson C 69 neither yoor affair nor 
mine's But in id U XVI it seems used as a plural form' For 
the sUrest friends are the auldest fnends. And the maist o' mmes 
hae left me. 

16 . 37 . No distinction corresponding to that between 
my and mine is made in Standard English with hie and 
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its (]UBt 08 a genitive like John's is used both before a 
substantive and alone). But the possessives ending in -r 
have developed a special form in -s used as a principal: 
yours (sometimes written your s), ows, hers, ihetrs. The s 
here is the genitive mark added superfluously (as in Danish 
deres, jeres, eders, Dan vg. or colloquial vores). The form 
without s was used as late as ITiSO in Bale L 1475 eter- 
nall dampnacyon is yoiire (riming with deuoure) On the 
beginning of the form in s see Morris's ed. of Ayenbite 
p 64. Chaucer has both forms. In ElE the usage is 
exactly as now 

10.2S1. Examples of the ordinary anaphoric use 
of the forms in -s: Sh Meich TV. 1 96 Let their beds Be 
made as soft as yours . The slaues are ours. Examples 
of the rarer iion-anaphoric use Sh Meas V. 1 543 What's 
mine is yours, and what is yours is mine | R3 II 1.33 
[he] Doth cherish you, and yours. . . When I am cold in 
loue to you or yours. 

Thus also he and hts 

More IJ 157 wbateoeuer he and hys bane neade of | Caine 
P 261 He and bm have robbed me of my daughters. 

16.528S. Theirs — their task (cf. 16.233): Tenny- 
son 222 Theirs not to make reply. Their s not to reason 
why. Theirs but to do and die [thus printed, but it 
should be rather Theirs without an apostrophe, with ts 
understood] 

Theirs as a scrai-predicative post-adjunct see 15.64. 

16.S83. A special case is found where, as in the 
following instances, ours or theirs really defines the «rc or 
they contained in the possessive pronoun. 

Dickinson P 83 that is our task and our privilege, 
ours of the new generation 1 Browning 1 424 Show me 
then shaping, Theirs who most studied man 1 Swinb SbS 49 
And the v/rong of the old world straightway Pass from 
the face of her fame Hers, whom we turn to and cry 
on, Italy, mother ot men 
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16 . 29 . In the cases corresponding to those in IB 25, 
we have the sarae hesitation between both forms, though 
those without 6 are now found more often than my. 

Sh Cymb V. 5.186 By hers, and mine adultery | Tp 
IJ. 1 253 In yours and my discharge | Cor V 6 4 In theirs 
and in the commons eares | Peele D 427 ours and Jacobs 
God I Cowper L 1.378 from yours and ray uncle’s opinion | 
Thack E 2.144 to represent yours and her very humble 
servant ( Darwin L 2 308 without Lyell’s, yours, Huxley’s 
and Carpentei's aid 

Cowper L 1 27 I shall not cease to be their and 3 'our 
affectionate friend | Lamb E 1.110 between our and their 
fathers ] Carlyle S 7 1 to cut your and each other’s throat | 
GE L 3.112 I enter into your and Cara’s furniture-ad- 
justing labours (also 4.18, 4 167, 266) 1 Bennett W 2 203 
her and Sophia's old bedroom | Archer NP ’06 to criticize 
their, and the President’s position 

Examples in which the difficulty is evaded in the 
same w'eys as in 16.25 

Carlyle II 97 Turn away your own and others’ face | 
Thack P 2 103 trifle with your own and others’ hearts || 
Malory 92 your enemjf and myn 1 ^larl J 969 For your 
sake and his owne | Austen S 250 to request her com- 
pany and her sister's | Austen M 377 I am at your service 
and Henry’s | Thack P 2 229 as becomes one of your 
name and my own | GE M 2 324 I measured your love 
and his by my own | Wells T 10 she had made her point 
of view and Filiner’s plain enough || Thack V 372 For 
the expenses of herself and her little boy ) Di N 561 my 
regard for the feelings of yourself and your daughter ( 
Ward R 2.297 the shortest way to the pockets of you 
and me 

It IB rare to find their eeparated from the substantive by a 
prepositional group as in Mrs Browning A 21 tbeir, in brief, 
potential faculty. 
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Demonstrative Pronouns. 

16 . 31 . This and that are originally neuter forms, OE 
pis, past corresponding to masc. pes, se and fern, peoa, seo 
But m ME these forms were extended to the other gen- 
ders, both when the woids were used as adjuncts to sub- 
stantives and as principals; the other forms originally 
corresponding to that were gradually weakened into the 
‘definite article’ the, while that retained more of the old 
demonstrative force. While in the adjunctal function the 
pluial forms these and those correspond exactly to the 
singulars this and that, the same cannot be said with 
regard to the same forms used as principals, for here this 
and that can no longer be used in speaking of persons, 
while these and those can. The sg of those who is not that 
who (which 18 not used), but he who (she who) , similarly 
there is no sg that present corresponding to the pi those 
present 

We shall first consider the anaphoric use of that (those) 
and then the independent use ot that (those) and this 
(these). 

16 . 821 . That (those) is often used anaphorically 
followed by a participle or adjective, though there is now 
a tendency to substitute the one [10 51ff ): Sh Lucr 1589 
Foretell new stormes to those alreadie spent ! Mi A 33 a 
seivitude like that impos'd by the Philistines | Scott Iv 59 
respecting language, 1 willingly hold communion in that 
spoken by my grandmother | GE A 115 She’s at another 
gate now — that leading into Fir-tree Grove 1 Ru T & T 19 
any system of business, broadly contrary to that now es- 
tablished by custom ] McCarthy 2.611 Another secret en- 
gagement was that entered into with Turkey | Parker R 5 
there was no material for defence save that offered by the 
prosecution j Harrison NP '01 the whole educational machin- 
ery must be at least tenfold that of the United King- 
dom. That open to women must be at least twentyfold 
greater than with us | NP conditions may vary from those 
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known, and even from thc^e that presented themselves at 
the time. 

16 . 322 . Anaphoric that (and those) is very frequent 
before of: 

Cowper L 1 51 No law ever did effect what he has 
ascribed to that of Moses | Johnson R 126 your dress and 
that of your servants | Scott Iv 153 more moved by the 
Templar's dangerous situation than he had been by that 
of hts rival I Macaulay B 205 His temper was that of a 
slave I Thack S 169 let his fate and that of hts poor wife 
be remembered | Di Do 447 the old woman’s face was 
anxious and expectant, that of her daughter was expectant, 
too, but in a less degree | Thack N 202 Here will be your 
place, and here that of your young friend \ Stevenson D 82 
give this letter with your own hands into those of Miss 
Fonblanque. 

This combination is especially useful where from one 
reason or another uo genitive in s can be used . 

Quincey78 the silence was more profound than that 
of midnight \ Austen M 67 whatever may contribute to its 
own arnuseinent or that of others | ib 228 of less moment 
in his eyes than in those of any other person in the house \ 
Di N 504 the wall dividing their garden from that of the 
next cottage | GE A 444 with a glory beyond that of amber 
or amethyst \ Barne T 323 This idea that his fate was 
bound up with that of the plant j McCarthy 2.292 unwilling 
to take on him the burden of such an office as that of 
Prune-minister | Waid M 457 the difference between my 
life and that of other men I know \ Stevenson D 186 the 
case is but a flea-bite to that of him who should be linked 
to an explosive botrd) { Haggard 8 153 the face before me 
was that of a young woman of thirty years. 

16 . 823 . Anaphoric that before other prepositions. 
Shelley 720 And pity from thee more dear Than that from 
another | id Pr 273 the fountains of Rome . . . That in 
the Piazza Navona is composed . . | Austen M 67 the 
pain of her mind had been much beyond that in her head I 
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Scott Iv 79 Gvirth sleeps in the cell on your right, as 
the Jew in (hat to your left \ Di N 444 the best time- 
keejier in London (for Tim held the fabled goodness 
of (hat at the Horse Guards to be a pleasant fiction) | Hag' 
gard S 133 one of the tables, that to the left | Hawth S 110 
she could have accomplished a much longer journey than 
that before her 

Thus also before the prepositional infinitive : Wordsw 
P 9.109 history the past and that to come. 

10 . 324 . Though examples of anaphoric that follow- 
ed by which aie by no means rare, they are now felt to 
be somewhat stiff and in some cases even un-English. 
In such a sentence as “Have you seen ray knife — I mean 
that which I bought yesterday, not the old one’’ the 
only natural expression is “the one I bought”. Examples 
of that which: 

AV Luke 15 4 if he loose one of them [sheep] . 
goe after that which is lost |20th c. the lost sheep] j 
Sh Merch V 1.185 what ring gaue you, my lord? Not 
that, I hope, which you receiu’d of me | Shelley Pr 295 
a different scene is this from that on which you made 
the chief character of our Drama | Scott Iv 47 he caused 
one of his attendants to mount his own led horse, and 
give that upon which he had hitherto ridden to the stranger | 
Di N 665 drawing his chair nearer to that on which 
Nicholas was seated | Thack E 1.42 he la\r in the lonely 
chamber next to that which the Father used to occupy | 
GE A 330 the face was sadly different from that which 
had smiled | Macaulay E 4 137 a bloody and unsparing 
persecution, like that which put down the Albigenses ] 
Seeley E 74 a problem substantially similar to that which 
our old colonial system could not solve | Carpenter C 83 
the truest truth is that which is the expression of the 
deepest feeling | McCarthy 2 626 The measure had exactly 
the opposite effect from that which was intended ] Dojde 
S 6.167 Taking the forms he carefully examined that 
which was uppermost. 
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16.SSS. An anaphoric that before a relative clause 
without any pronoun is now extremely rare; 

Sh 0th m. 3.309 What handkercbiefe I Why, that 
the Moore first gaue to Desdemona; That which so often 
you did bid me eteale 1 Fielding 3.602 he wears a ring 
in his nose, somewhat resembling that we ring our pigs 
with I Defoe R 130 I took another way to come back 
than that I went | Di N 261 It was a harder day’s jour- 
ney than that they had already performed 

16 . 33 . Next we come to the non-anaphoric use of 
the demonstrative pronouns , as already hinted, the two 
numbers are not exactly parallel. 

In the sg this and that in speaking of persons have 
perhaps at no time been very frequent, now at any rate 
they are very rare, and the quotation from Browning 
sounds quite un-English ; 

Malory 215 [g Baldwin § 90] Brewnor desyred euer 
worship, and thys desyreth brede 1 Sh H5 IV. 4.78 they 
are both hang'd, and so would this be, if hee dorst steale 
any thing aduenturously (cf. Franz § 313) | Tw V 153 
and then thou art As great as that [= he whom] thou 
feai'st I Alls III 5 81 Hee, that [= the man, the one] 
with the plume 'tis a most gallant fellow 1 Defoe (t 94 
Elder and younger share the goods of fate, This all the 
brains inherits, that th ’estate ( Browning 2.256 this rends 
hie hair Because his chdd is taken to God’s breast. That 
gnashes teeth and raves at loss of trash. 

In the two last quotations, this and that are used in 
contrast instead of the more natural this man and that 
man In Sh Tw it is possible that that should be taken 
as neuter, as in the words immediately preceding: Be that 
[= that which; what] thou know’st thou art. 

16 . 341 . In OE, where the forms of the neuter were 
different from those of the masculine and feminine gen- 
ders, we find neutral forms employed m such sentences 
as ApoU 25 {lis heo is | Beow 11 jist wses god cyning | 
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Andreas 1722 {)8Bt is esdele cyning. In the same way 
ModE this and that must be considered neutral rather than 
personal in “This is my brother John” (cf Mi SA 1 1 5 This, 
this is he) and in “Is that you?” (eg Ridge G 167, 
Herrick 51 336), where that is a more emphatic iU Di 
N 41 Is that you, Hannah? It is I, Miss La Creevy. This 
was formerly used very extensively, see e.g Sh Meas I. 
4.6 Who’s that which cals? [now rather Who is it that 
calls] I Err III 1 61 Who is that at the doore that keeps 
all this noise? Thus also in the appreciative formula: 
Do come at once, that's a good girl | Sh Tp 1.2 299 F [I 
will discharge thee]. That’s my noble master j Di D 217 
I am so glad to be here. That’s a fine fellow' | Poe 117 
Come now ' that’s a fine fellow 

16 . 842 . That is undoubtedly neutral in that’ll do I 
that's tt I don’t talk like that | Dickinson S 122 we don’t 
dress like that now etc. Also in and that, which serves 
to add a supplementary description: Sh H4A III 3.5 lie 
repent, and that suddenly | Hml IH 2 33 players that I 
haue heard others praise, and that highly | Bronte P 127 
None of the Belgian girls would have retained one po- 
sition, and that a reflective one, for the same length of 
time I Ru P 2.80 I had only yet once seen her, and that 
six years ago, wlieii still a child 

Note the pi m 8h US 1. 2 18 I am solicited sot b} a few. 
And those of true condition 

16 . 348 . Note also the recent restrictive or wondering 
at that (corresponding to German und noch dazu, Dan. 
endda) ae in . 

Sh.aw D 172 they become old bachelors, and rather 
savage ones at that I ib 210 a bachelor, and a precious 
green one at that | Chesterton F 125 I’m afraid I’ve come 
on business, and rather jumpy business at that | London 
W 169 they had hair mstead of fur, and a few had very 
little hair at that | Collier E 418 The only thing that 
produces leisure is work, and hard, painful work at that j 
Worth S 272 and the nigger will bo lynched— probably 
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the wrong nigger at that | NP’ll Why should they con- 
fess? And both of them at thatl 

This usage, according to NED, is originally Ameri- 
can and *prob. extended from dear at that, cheap at that 
(price)'. 

16 . 344 . A neutral that serves to repeat a predicative, 
or a participle or infinitive of a verb mentioned before; 
in many cases the less emphatic so \iould now be pre- 
ferred • 

Sh Wiv IV. 5.60 was there a wise woman with thee? 
I, that there was 1 Came S 1.94 are they coming? That 
they are j Hope Z 85 afraid for himself he w^as not — no 
man ever saw him that || Sh As I. 3.97 the Duke hath 
banish’d me his daughter. That he hath not | Tp V. 1.294 
trim it handsomely I, that I will 1 Di Do 41 “the chil- 
dren will go half wild to see you Polly, that they will ” 
That they did, if one may judge from the noise they 
made | Di D 479 it was not that he had lost his good 
looks, or his old bearing of a gentleman — for that he 
had not || Hope R 167 they asked one another what 
brought his Majesty abroad at such an hour— and that in 
Strelsau when all the world thought he was at Zenda | 
Ru F 5 I should be ashamed if there were anythmg in 
Fors which had not been said before, — and that a thou- 
sand times. 

In the following quotation the same that seemingly 
stands for a plural substantive: 

Mill Fox 2.277 the book can never be liked by any 
but students, and I do not want them to spoil them- 
selves by becoming that on my account [becoming students] 

16 . 351 . The use of that as an independent neuter 
before a participle or infinitive (= that which is) is com- 
pletely obsolete. Sh Lucr 1256 not that deuour’d, but that 
which doth deuour, is worthie blame | Sh Tp III. 2 106 
that most deeply to consider is the beautie of his daughter 
(now: the thing most . . ). 
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16.352. But before a relative clause that is very 
often used as an independent neuter; tJuit which expresses 
very nearly the same thing as what, which is now more 
generally used; if there is any difference, what is a little 
more mdetinite and thus approaches the signification ot 
whatever Examples of that which: 

AV Luke 16.12 if ye haue not bene faithful m that 
which IS another mans who shall giue you that which is 
youi owne? [20th c ■ if you have proved untrustworthy 
mth what belongs to another who will give 3 'ou what be- 
longs to us] I ib 16 15 that which is highly esteemed 
amongst men, is abomination in the sight of Grod [20 th c. 
what accounts for much with men . J | Defoe P.7 that 
which encouraged them was, that the city was healthy | 
Byron 631 Remorse of th/d which was— and hope of that 
which coraeth not | Word.sworth 257 what delights the 
sense is false and weak The w'lse man, I affinn, can 
find no rest Tn that which perishes . love betters what 
18 best I Wilde P 107 (hat which is the keynote of ro- 
mantic art was to him the proper basis of natural life | 
Merriman S 64 Never tell a woman that which is not in- 
teresting enough to magnify into a secret. 

Sometimes that which is chosen because what would be 
taken as an interrogative Moulton Sh 8 the ordinary 
reader has little idea of that which is the sense ot my ar- 
gument — the degree of regularity 

16.353. Till*; independent neuter that may be fol- 
lowed by the relative that, in speaking, though not m 
writing, the two pronouns are easily distinguished 
[d®t 5at] 

Sh Wiv J 1 218 1 shall doe that that is reason ( ib 
If. 2 216 Pursuing that that flies, and flying lohat pursues || 
Hope D 62 it’s just fiuit that makes stories like yours bo 
infernally uninteresting | Hope Z 171 it’s not only that, 
sir, that keeps him away | Stevenson M 282 it was partly 
that that brought me down 
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It will be noticed, however, that in the modern iii- 
Btances that is more emphatic than in the old ones. 

16.354. Instead of that which we sometimes hnd 
that what or what . . that (in the latter case that only 
adds emphasis to what): 

Bums 2.30 That what is not sense must be nonsense | 
Shaw P 95 What man could, that we did. 

10.355. That before a relative clause is often used 
in an indefinite sense approaching to ‘something’, especially 
after there is: 

8h Hml I. 2.85 But 1 haue that within, which 
passeth show | Sh Tp I 2 359 thy vild race . had that 
in’t, which good natures could not abide to be w'ith | 
Scott Iv 423 here is that will pay for horse and man | Di 
N 750 There was that m her manner which prepared 
Nicholas for what was coming | Hardy L 199 there was 
that in the look of Mop’s one dark eye which said . . | 
Memman S 217 perhaps he did understand, tor there was 
that in her eyes that made her meaning clear. 

When that is used in Elizabethan English (and earlier, 
e g Ch B 3958) where now we should say ichuf, the 
natural feeling nowadays would take it as the demon- 
strative pronoun with relative omitted, thus stiessing that 
[dajtJ, but the metre in some passages seems to show 
that it was, or might be, the weak-slressed relative pro- 
noun [5otJ, .see the next two examples^. Greene F ‘2.i:> 
Bacon, we hear that long we have suspected | Sh As III 
2.77 I eame that 1 eate- get that I weare | Wintlll 3 6 
The heauens with that we haue in band aie angry (see 
other ex Sh-lex. p. 1196) ] AV Exod 3 14 1 am that 
1 am. 

10.86. This is fiequcntly used neutially. this is 
not true | this is all 1 have to say 1 will this do? j hold 
the glass like this, etc. Sh Hml I 3 78 This alxiue all. 

* Id tbia case it would be a parallel to that = he that hand 
some is that handsome does 
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to thine own selfe be true. It is = ‘this place' : I shall 
leave this to-morrow | Austen M 69 the roads bdwem this 
and Sotherton, or = ‘this time, this moment’ (after a 
preposition) : before this \ after this | Sb Ado I. 1.3 He is 
very neere by this ( Di Do 101 bettoeen this and breakfast. 
In letters, especially commercial ones, this = ‘this letter' : 
this is to inform you | when you receive this, etc. 

16 . 371 . Those = ‘those persons’ is very often used 
as a principal, followed by an adjective (participle), a 
relative clause, or an adverbial adjunct: those present, e.g. 
Hewlett Q 213 I Ridge S 122 she wished to punish only 
those responsible | Phillpotts M 85 a breakfast long remem- 
bered by those fortunate enough to attend it | QuincSy 20 
1 was amongst those specially invited to the festival | Kidd 
S 16 amongst those openly rejecting the dogmas | Swmbume 
L 11 all those intei-ested in social reform || Sh Err IH 
1.48 who are those at the gate? | Mcb II 3 106 Those of 
Ats chamber, as it seem'd, had don’t | Defoe G 7 for the 
sake of those yet in the cradle or perhaps not born | Scott 
Iv 89 those of thy tribe give nothing for nothing | Carlyle 
R 1.230 a sage who was venerated by those about me | 
Fox 1.253 I was enabled to speak to all those in power 
that I wanted to see | Kidd S 178 a party composed of 
those lower in the social scale. 

10 . 872 . Those is frequent before a relative clause 
in the indefimte sense of ‘some' (corresponding to that, 
above 16 365); there are those that will repeat anything 
they hear | Hewlett Q 17 There be those that laugh at 
danger there, os well as those who weep. 

16 . 878 . These — ‘these persons’ needs no exem- 
plification. Sh Tp II. 2 91 These are deuils. 

16 . 88 . This and that as adjuncts {this ring, that tree, 
etc.) are extremely frequent and have been so in all periods 
of the language. 

16 . 891 . In the extremely frequent combinations 
this much and that much (= as much as this, that) this 
and that may be taken as adjuncts, cf. the rare plural in 
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Sh Cees IV. 1.1 These many then shall die. But the 
speech instinct, at any rate of vulgar speakers, interprets 
this and that here as subjuncts to much, and vulgar speech 
in consequence employe ths and that = ‘so’ also before 
other adjectives and adverbs This moche is found as 
early as Caxton R 87, but the rest of my examples are 
recent. {This long in Sh Per II Prol. 40 is probably a 
misprint for thus Umg, which is the readmg of the folios) 

10 . 392 . Examples of muc^. Shelley Pr 91 This 
much is certain | By DJ 5 98 This much however I may 
add I Poe 258 they are right in this much | Ru C 37 we 
have this much of plain Christianity preached to us 1 
Stevenson M 281 I will say this much more | Dickinson 
S 83 This much we hold to be established | Ru T 169, 
Art of E 288 | Swinburne L 263 (prose) j Wells A 98, 
T 36, Am 167 1 Kipl J 2.27, etc. 

This before adjunctal much is not qmte so frequent ' 
Scott Iv 375 to take this much burden upon me [ Gissing 
B 478 to whom he owed this much courtesy | Swinb L 224 
there is this much reason in it [By DJ 16.107 this 
much good). 

16 . 893 . That much. Ru C 49 I should be sorry to 
take that much of consolation from you Hardy L 30 
That much I casually heard | McCarthy 2.539 | Kipl L 103, 
105, 124, J 2.51 I Caine E 411 | Hardy F 93 | Shaw 
C 170, etc. 

That before adjunctal mack: Spencer E 40 to know 
these realities is to have that much science. 

10 . 394 . This as a subjunct before other words 
(vulgar): Twain H 1.140 we hadn’t ever been this nch 
before. Only Amr? 

10 . 895 . That in the same way is much more fre- 
quent (m the speech of vulgar people)’ 

Scott A 2.43 I am nae that book learned, at least I’m 
no that muckle in practice j Ward F 3 I’m that st^ j Caine 
M 14 I’m that sleepy . . I’m sleeping that light it’s shock- 
ing I Shaw C 232 his feelings are that easily touched \ Kipl 
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L 236, 244 | Haidy W 26 | Ward E 218, 230 ] Quiller 
Couch M 81 I Haggard S 50 | Norris P 69, etc 

SoineOmeg eub]unctfll that is found outside of the 
speech of vulgar persons, thus Ward D 1.322, 2.30, 2.83 
Shaw 2 135 | London C 146 And so long as men continue 
to live in this competitive societv that long will the 

scab continue to exist 

16 . 41 . I do not know whetliei ijon, yond and yonder 
are evei used as principals They aiu all of them used 
as adjuncts in Shake.speaie and later (Bunyan G 14S 
yonder gate); now only in poetry, though yon is also collo- 
quial in Scotland and the North of England 

All three forms are also used as subjuncts; in 
this employment yonder is the form generally preferred 
(thus in Sh, where yon is only found once as a subiunct, 
R2 HI. 3 91, and here the folio has yond) Thiher and yon 
is used by Meredith (H 79), hither and yon by Kipling 
(P 39. 74) 

16 . 4 * 2 . The IB usual as an adjunct ('the defimt*' 
article’); it cannot be used as a principal. 

But the same form is u.sed as a subjunct, especially 
before a comparative This is developed from the OE Py 
the instrumental ca&e of the neuter pint to indicate the 
difference Examples- the longer, the better ] the more 
haste, the less speed | Di Do 2 standing on tiptoe, the 
better to hide her face | Mill L 117 society will be little 
the better foi their genius See 0 Jobnsen, ESt 44.212 ft 
The use of the is transferred from a comparative 
to a superlative, as ui Trollope D 1.255 it would be so 
much the best Other examples will be, given elsewhere 
16 . 43 . Veiy likely the in the combination the like 
IS the same subjunctal Py, as the ordinaiy article the does 
not seem completely to explain the u.'^age More U 248 
to doo the lylce j Bacon A 25 with divers others the like or 
ders' and advises | Spect 93 with many othei the like 
cuiious remaiks | Swift 3 207 these and the like impending 
dangeis [indefinite — some, like that] | ib 338 At othei 
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times the like battles bad been fought between the Ya- 
hoos ( Goldem 612 Was ever the like? | Carlyle S 32 None 
of those beU-girdles ... or other the like phenomena | Di 
Do 344 and doing the like himself. Cf. 11.34. 

On them = ‘those* (adjunct) see 16.13. 

16.44. Self is now only a principal (on the sub- 
stantival use see 8.43), and the old use as an adjunct = 
‘same’ is completely obsolete; Marl F 561 in one selfe 
place I Sh (frequent) Merch L 1.148 To shoote another 
arrow that selfe way Which you did shoot the first 

16.45. Such is used both as a principal and as an 
adjunct: Mi SA 1631 from such as nearer stood j Sh 
Hml III. 2.385 such answers as I can make, you shal 
command 1 don't be in such a hurry! 

Such 18 almost a subjunct (= ‘so’) before another 
adjunct 6h Hml I. 4.43 Thou corn's! in such a questionable 
shape [= so q. a shape] That 1 will speake to thee | Hope 
D 8 I don’t call her such a bad-lookxng girl [= so bad-1, 
a girl] While m the sg both so long a sermon and such 
a long sermon may be said, in the pi the latter form is 
always preferred such long sermons (2.22). 

Interrogative and Relative Pronouns. 

16.51. Who can only stand as a pnncipal 

16.52. What is extremely frequent as a pnncipal 
(neuter) What does it all mean '? | I took what I could 

As an adjunct it goes back at least to early ME : 
Ancrene Riwle 280 hwat turn j ib 406 hwat fleschs; it 
is frequent in ModE, eg Sh Cses I 3 42 what night is 
this? I Ven 343 What a sight it was* | ib 1075 what trea- 
sure hast thou lost, What face remams aliue. 

A Scotch by-fonn is whatten Stevenson M 19 Whatten fleh? 

What from being a kind of loose object with \'erbs 
becomes a kind of subjunct ‘to what extent'; cp. the 
similar development with nothing : 

Sh Ven 1077 What caiist thou boast Of things long 
since? | Tp I. 1.17 what cares these roarers for the name 

JaspeTBeSi Modem SngUdi Oianunu. 11. 2T 
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of King? I Rol 5 57 what darea the alaue Come hither? | 
Defoe G 65 And what am I the better for all this saving? 
Scott A 2.4 What could I hinder him? i Doyle NP '96 
you will not ask what better off I was. 

Cf the use in what if, what though, and especially in 
what vnih, what between, etc. 

16.53. Which IS used both as a principal and as 
an .adjunct either Sunday or Monday, I don’t know ichich | 
Which day did you say? 

If that [dot], as, but can be termed relative pronouns, they 
can only be called principals in that capacity 


Other Pronouns. 

None 

16,61. Both none and no go back to OE mn '<C 
-h Qn ‘one ), the old distinction being the same as the 
old distinction between mine and my (16.2), none being 
used before a vowel, while the final n disappeared befoie 
a consonant This rule is still given by Hart 1569. 
Early ModE examples ot this adjunctal none before a 
vowel are Caxton R 83 by none other luste | ib 96 it was 
none otherwyse [ More U 77 none end | ib 87 to none 
effect I lb 123 none other, also 140, 183, 254 Sh has 
one isolated instance H8 IV 1 33 of none effect, and the 
same phrase occurs in the AV of the Bible (Matth 15 6, 
Mark 7 13) and from thence used by Macaulay (II 4 217) 
and other recent writers None other also survived to some 
extent after no had otherwise been established .also before 
vowels Banyan G 42 thoughts . none otheis but sueh 
blasphemous ones | Swift 1713 (NED) none other disease I 
AV Deut 5 7 (often quoted) Thou shall haue none other 
gods before me (Prayerb. bui me) 1 Southey 1827 (NED) 
none other Lord, cf below 16 623 

16.621. In ModE the usual distinction betivcen no 
and none is that between an adjunct and a pnmary word, 
in the same way as between my and mine. But there are 
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some cases in which it is not easy to draw the line be- 
tween adjunct and principal 

1S.622. In a few Shakespearian passages it may 
be doubtful whether none, is to be considered as a prin- 
cipal with a following substantive in apposition or as a 
survival of the old adjunctal use of none before a conson- 
ant: Cy I. 4 103 Your Italy containes none so accom- 
plish’d a courtier | John III 4.1.51 that none so small 
aduantage shall step forth (In both instances before so, 
cf. TKwie such below). Cf. also Cy I 6.67, where it is 
probably correct to place a comma between none and 
a stranger. 

lft.6!23. In the following instances of none otha 
(without a sb) none must be considered the principal, to 
which other is added as an adjunct, though of course the 
old use of none before a vowel may have contributed to 
the usage: 

Lyly C '211 it becommetb the sonne of Philip to be 
now other than Alexander is I Poe (q) Our hope was, at 
best, a forlorn one, but we had none other | Williamson 
S 114 She was not alone, but for a second or two I saw 
no one else There was now othej' except her beautiful face 
in the world 

None others in the following quotation is odd and a 
little affected- Allen W hi On these terms it shall be, 
and upon none others 

The natural form now is no other, not only when 
followed by a substantive, but also when standing alone, 
in which case other is the pnncipal; 

Allen W 59 other women have fallen- no other has 
voluntarily risen as I propose to do 1 Haggard S 105 in 
front of the prison stood no other than our friend B | GE 
M 1 133 The startlmg object was no other than little Lucy l| 
Hardy L 97 they could do no other than smile at the 
accident [= nothing else, 16 9]. 

16.634. In Sh H8 V. 153 “1 sweare he is true- 
hearted, and a soule None better m my Kmgdome” none 
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better must be regarded as a new sentence (without a verb) 
added loosely to a .loule (as if after a dash); none thus 
is the subject; cf. Sh Meich III 1.28 You knew, none 
to mU, none so well aa you, of my daughters flight | Ch 
A 48 And therto badde he riden (no man ferre) As wel 
in Cristendorti as hethenesse f More U 78 he could play 
a part m that play, no man better, and frequent construc- 
tions like “He knows her, no one better” 

16 . 081 . None is used as a post-adjunct (for em- 
phasis); Ch T 3 499 in stoti/e mooh | Sh Tp V 167 heere 
haue I few attendants, And subiec/s none abroad | ib II 

I 151 riches, pouerty, And v.se of seruxee, none | Mi PL 

II 669 and refuge nenie was found (Mi PR 4 184 Other 
donahot! none thou canst produce | Wordsw P 14.60 en- 
croeuh^t none was there j Bridges E 91 where lovers 
walk’d are iovexs none to find.— This now is decidedly 
poetical. 

16 . 682 . Shelley's verse (p 72) Yet sound to me none 


came, may serve as a transition to the very frequent em- 
ployment (even in prose) of none at the end of a sentence 
(especially after the verbs be and have) as a kind of ad- 
junct at a distance belonging to a word placed emphati- 
cally in the beginning of the sentence Ch A 773 con/ort 
ne mirth is noon | ib F 249 swich a wonder thing . . herde 
they neuer non (other ex. m Chaucer are A 680, B 1020, 
1898, Pari 437, etc , with the indefinite article before 
sb A 754) | Mai 51 vytaille they wanted none | ib 126 | 
More U 222 other goodnes in them is none | Sh Err I 1 76 
o^r meanes was n<me | Sh Tw III. 4 262 satisfaction can 
^ none but by pangs | Hml L 2 216 | Gy IV 2.228 ' 
B^n A 33 11 Horse-men he had none | Mi PL 4.704 
creature here, Beast, bird, msect, or worm, durst 

^ ^ ^ I Wordsw 

P 8.202 nook is there none | Quincey 95 further business I 

^ none U> detain me m Chester (ib 122) J ib 26 Bad 
tempos there were none amongst us | Shelley 90 that ill 
might none betide him | Di D 304 throat she had 
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waist she had none; legs she had none, worth mentioning | 
Gissing B 41 Paternal relatives Godwin had as good as 
now« I Ru Sel 1.287 of mother's teaching, we hear of none. 

16 . 64 . Very frequently none is anaphoric, in some 
of the following examples added for emphasis immediate- 
ly after a eb preceded by no, Sh Phoen 47 loue hath 
reason, reason none | Tp II. 1.166 no marrying^ None | 
Ado IV. 1.41 would you not sweare . . . that she were 
a maide But she is none || Mcb IV 3.60 there’s no 
hottome, none, In my voluptuousnesse | Scott A 2.138 I 
meant them no affront — none ( Ru Sel 2 276 men will 
fight for any cause, or for none. 

16 . 651 . An anaphoric none may take an adjective 
after it: 

Sh R3 IV. 4 458 what newes with you? None good, 
my liege, nor none so bad, but well may be reported [fol 
None, good my iiege, . ] ] Stevenson JHF 92 This glass 

has seen some strange things. — And surely none stranger 
than itself 

16 . 652 . As a post-adjunct after none, such is parti- 
cularly frequent (cp the word-order in many such) 

More U 224 they cause none suche to dye 1 Sh 0th 
IV 2.124 [He call’d her whore] I am none such 1 Hog. 
gard S 96 none such can have been made in the country 
fight for hundreds of years. 

To explain none such where no such might have been ex- 
pected, Einenkel (Indefljiitum § 40) speaks of infiaence from Fr 
nulls telle, but I fail to see why that phrase abonld be better 
rendered by none such tbali by no such, or why English people 
sboold think of French in expressing so simple a notion. 

Nonesuch is also used as a substantive, see NED 1590 this 
paragon, this nonesuch, 1745 a nonesuch; and (obsolete) as an 
adjective ‘nnri vailed’ 1715 all none-sneh men A variant of this 
18 now spelt nonsuch and pronounced [nonsAtJ] as if containing 
the Latin non, see NED for examples (1895 As for your Prince, 

. . he’s not a nonsuch) — Compare also the plant-name none-so-pretty 
(pi see 2.58) 

16 . 66 . None is now regularly followed by an verb 
in the plural (6.42), and no one is to some extent to be 
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looked upon as a singular of none Still there le thi.'< 
difference that none may be used both of persons and 
things, while no one is used only of persons. (I am not 
here speaking of adjunctal no one which can be placed 
before name.s of things as well) In the following two 
quotations no one and none are used in close succession 
for the sake of variety , Spect 6 No one ever took him 
for a fool, but none, except his intimate friends, know he 
has a great deal of wit [ Ward M 284 That none of us 
can do. No one can satisfy his intelligence | DoyleS2 52 
I have no one to turn to — none Thus also nobody and 
none in Galsworthy M 141 Nobody gave him anything, 
none should touch his projierty 

On the other hand not one is moie emphatic than 
eithei none or no otie Austen P 206 “Do you draw?” 
“No, not at all" “What, none of you‘^’ "Not one’’ \ 
Hewlett Q 354 there is none, no, not one, in whom 1 
can trust 

16.67. As an independent neuter, = nothing, none 
IS rare 

Sh As 11 7 88 forbeare, and eate no more [Jaques | 
Why, I haue eate none yet 

16.6S1. None of is used not only in a partitive 
sense, but also in a great many instances where the part- 
itive sense is obscured or even totally wanting, none of 
being simply an emphatic not. The partitive sense is still 
more or less clear in the following sentences" 

Sh R.’) 1. 1 47 that fault is none of yours j Whnt II. 
3.92 this brut is none of mine ( ib I\’ 4 710 she being 
none of your flesh | As III 3 56 that is the dowry' <>t 
his wife , ’tis none of his own getting I Tw V 342 you 
can say none ot this 1 Bunvan G 110 that was none of 
my work j GE M 2 175 men ot the right haViits: none 
o’ your flashy fellows, but such as are to be depended 
on 1 GE A 87 The kitchen had had none of her attention 
that day | Ward E 276 I gave you none of my time | 
McCarthy 2 652 Trollope has none of Thackeray’s genius; 
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none of his fancy or feeling; none of his genuine creative 
power I Hardy L 216 But none of this lasted long | Hag- 
gard S 83 the cave was none of Nature’s handiwork 

Thus also in the usual phra<;e Defoe R 275 it tvas 
notie of my business (similarly id R 2.299, Ruekin Sel 1 490, 
Lowell St 300, Stevenson JHF 1 73, etc ). 

16.68S. No partitive sense is possible in these 
quotations . 

BJo 1.25 it was none of his word | BJo 3.212 it wa*' 
none of his plot 1 Bunyan G 115 it is none of our cus- 
tom 1 Congreve 245 he shall be none of my husband ! 
Congreve 276 I was none of her man j Defoe R 318 they 
were none of his prisoners [he had no prisoners] | Fielding 
T 3 9 do not I know Mrs Fitzpatrick very well, and don’t 
I see that the lady is none of her [= is not at all she] j 
Richardson (in Flugcl) yield you must, or be none ot 
our child I --- no child ol ours, note the sg cAiZd] 

10.683. The frequent phrase I'll none of oi 
(now rnoie often) I’ll have none oj . is found both with 
and without a partitive sense Ml F 401 [take your grid 
irons againe] Truly lie none of them ] Sh Mcb V 3.47 
Throw physicke to the dogs, lie none of it I Sh Tp IV. 
1.248 put .some lime vpon your fingers . I will haue 
none on’t | Sh Merch III 2 1()2 thou gaudie gold 
I will none of thee | Dryden 5 407 I’ll none of that || Sh 
H4B HI 2 271 I uill none of vou [cf lie no more of 
3'ou Tw 1, 5 45] 1 Tw I 3 102 Shee’l none o’th Count i 
Scott A 1 253 1 11 nom of Hector McIntyre ] Hope R 34 
they were for carrying me to a liospital J would have 
none of it | Haggard S 146 [Christ] came poor and lowly, 
and they would have none of him. 

None of i.s often used alone in the sense I (we, she, etc ) 
will have none of . None of your cheek, ple.i.sel | None 
of your tricks' | Di Do 90 She was dry and sandy with 
working in the graves of deceased langu.iges None ot 
your live languages for Miss Blimber 
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16.6S4. A partitive construction is always possible, 
when none of is followed by a superlative {none of fhe 
brightest = ‘not at all bright’)- Fielding T 1.144 the par- 
■son’s face, which of itself was none of the brightest | Scott 
Iv 48 Aymer, whose nerves were none ot the strongest ] 
Lamb 2.216 his tooth, which is none of the bluntest. 

16.691. None as a subjunct, meaning ‘not’, is devel- 
oped from the use of none = ‘nothing’ in the same way 
as so many words for ‘not’ in many languages have orig- 
inally been neuter (primary) pronouns (thus not itself = 
nought, nothing below 17 37; Scandinavian ikke, Latin non 
<' ne oenum ‘not one thing’ ; nthtl, etc.) As a subjunct 
with a verb, in which case it may be considered a kind 
of object or indication of measure, none is obsolete except 
perhaps in Scotland and America, cf the Scotch and 
American some and any 17.17: 

Defoe R 27 we lay still all night; I say still, for we 
slept none \ ib 182 I slept none that night | Scott (NED) 
you will quarrel nane w'lth Captain C 

Boswell (see I. XXXII) corrected his (Scotch) we 
spoke none into ire had no conveisation 

16.692. None as a subjunct is particularly frequent 
before the -L a comparative and before too, not quite so 
frequent before so; m these cases it indicates the difference 
(cf all the better, little ihc worse). Curiously enough, this 
usage does not seem to have been at all frequent before the 
19 th century It may have developed on the analogy of 
any in the same position, which in itself is due to no 
(below 17.16); and we thus have a curious example of 
cross-analogies between negative and positive words 

None comparative. Defoe G 50 I am none the less 
obliged to you | Hardy T 118 the babv was dying — quietly 
and painlessly, but none the less surely | Doyle S 1.57, 4 96 | 
Di Do 81 they all got on very well; none the worse on 
account of the Major taking charge of the whole conver- 
sation 
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16 . 698 . From such instances, the following use of 
noite the before a superlative seems to have developed. In 
the first quotation, none may be taken as the substantival 
pronoun (— no intention, not the least), but this is hardly 
possible in the second- 

Stevenson B 41 I have none the least intention to 
offend I Hawth T 125 the old man’s eyesight was none 
the sharpest [cp. none of with a superlative 16.684] 

16 . 694 . None too. Di D 737 I was none too soon | 
Hope In 301 none too gently | Hope C 255 I was none too 
sure of it I Hope R 24 interrupted the station-master, none 
too politely | Harraden S 29 a little danseuse, none too quiet 
in her manners | Parkei R 16 none too able. 

None so: GE A 4 he's none so fond o' your dissenters 
I’m none so fond o’ Josh Tod’s ale 1 GEM 1 62 he’s none 
so full now, the Flo.^s isn’t | Hope C 150 he found this 
none so easy 1 Morns N 166 when the waters are out it’s 

none so pleasant | Bennett A 156 I’m none so set up with 

the idea mysen 

In George Eliot's dialectal speech, the subjunct no7ie 
is also found in other instances M 1 5 He’s none fright- 
ened at them | ib 1 46 she’s none droicnded | ib 2.303 he’ll 

none go away — Thus also in Arnold Bennett, e.g. A 88 
It’s none my business | 232 I’m none for marriage j 242 it’s 
none thy place. 


No. 

16 . 71 . ModE no represents two words which were 
distinct in OE, the pronoun n&n (see 16.61), and the ad- 
verb na {<C. ne -|- o ‘always’) The latter is an emphatic 
negative, stronger than the simple ne. It became the 
ordinary negative in Scotch and m Northern dialects, where 
it became enclitic after verbal forms (canna, dmna, etc.). 
In Standard English, its sphere was more circumscribed, 
though it was extended m some ways through a con- 
fusion with the pronominal no: in some combinations it 
is hard to tell which word we have 
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16.7d. No evidently corresponds to OE nan, when 
it is used as an adjunct before a substantive: “Sh Shr I. 
1.39 No profit growes, where is no pleasure tane 

This no may be logically analyzed as containing two 
elements, a negative subjunct and a (positive) adjunct 
Hence it is the equivalent of not -j- any or a, and in 
many cases in which no is preferred in literary style, not 
any is used in everyday conversation . He has no money = 
He hasn’t got any money. 

16.73. With regard to no and not a before a sub- 
Btantive, Stoffel (St. 77ff.) has tried to establish a dehn- 
ite distinction , which seems to ine somewhat fanciful 
(What Stoffel says on English stress, is not always to the 
point). In most cases in which we find not a, we might 
just as well say not a single (not one), or tiot even a 
In the first three examples we have no alternating with 
not a 

Defoe G 67 their geographers had not o globe, their 
seamen not a compas'i (by the way they had no ships), 
even their phyeitians had no books \ Stevenson M 35 no 
planks, no iron, not a sign of any wreck | ib 229 ‘you are 
no human being. No, boy’ — shaking his stick at him — 
‘you are not a human being ' 

Defoe R 2 232 All this while they fired not a gua | 
Swift 3 267 their language, wherof 1 understoiMl not n 
S]filable I Di N 578 But not a wont said Newton | Wells 
TM 20 He .said not a word I Kipl L SO Dick had listened 
and replied n-ot a word \ Di T 2 179 speaking so low that 
not a sound w-as heard j also Hope Z 1 23, Steven.«on M 64 
Fielding 3.578 He therefore hesitated not a moment 
The justice lost not a moment in using his utmost 
endeavouis | Hope R 125 the dominant impulse was to 
wa.ste not a moment in proclaiming the crime. 

[Di D 261 Mr Wickfield said not one word \ Benson 
D 85 Lady C. has positively got not one musical footman J 
16.74. In many cases, the negative is attracted to 
some substantive and thus takes the adjunctal form no. 
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though it belongs logically to the verb. Thus, in the first 
quotation below, the speaker does not want to say that 
he IS ashamed (as in “I am ashamed to have no infor- 
mation to offer you"), but that he is not ashamed to tell 
his name: 

Goldsmith 622 I am ashamed to tell my name to no 
man | Di D 668 1 was tioubled by no doubt of her being 
very pretty | ib 678 I deigned to make him no reply | 
Conway C 187 I turned aside to visit no objects of in- 
terest I Stevenson M 238 1 shall recognise him for no son 
ot mine 1 Thack E 1 261 he had made up his mind to 
continue at no woman’s apron-strings longer | Macaulay 
E 4.58 Come to no terms, defend your city to the last 

ShTwI. 5 5 hee that is well hang’de in thi.s world, 
need to feare no colours 1 Congreve 264 you need make no 
great doubt of that I Stevenson .TIIF 50 he need labour 
under no alarm for his safety | Shaw C 39 you need have 
no fear 

Detoe R 81 they should be in no condition to defend 
themselves j also R 2 117, Fielding T 4.239 1 Bennett C 
2.322 he was in no condition to sleep i Kipl S 17G Beetle 
uas m no case to an'^wei ( GissinsrB2]3 I'm in no mood 
for .society I also Haggard S 8 

16 . 751 . When Jio 1 ."' placed beiore a substantive 
which has aJieady an adjunct, the signification differs, 
accoiding as it js the substantiie oi the adjective whieh 
IS negatived in the tormer ca.^e, which needs no exem- 
plification, no ordinary hoy mean.s ‘no boy ot the oidinary 
type’ (no oidinary boy hates ciieket) In the second 
case, as in “11 is no oidinaiy boy’’, it means ‘a boy of 
an extraordinary type’. (Compare the ca.se« of subjuncts 
shifted into adjuncts mentioned m 12.2.) 

This second use ot no betoie an adjunct is particu- 
laily frequent in English, because it serves to avoid the 
combination a not, which is felt to be more clumsy than 
the corresponding combinations m Danish or German 
Another way of avoiding it is by a tiansposition a.-^ m 
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Aldrich S 78 Now Marparet was not an unusual mixture 
of timidity and darinp | Bennett W 1.223 he regarded 
him as not an ordvnary boy. 

Ex.'imples of no' 

Defoe R 2.372 We sail’d from Arch- Angel the 20 th 
of August, and after no extraordinary bad voyage, arriv’d 
in the Elbe the 13tli of September [= after a voyage 
which was not bad) | Sh Mids III 1.157 I am a spirit 
of MO common rate ( Austen P 427 it was an evening of 
MO common delight to them all | Words w 481 he, too, [the 
throstle] is no mean pi eacher | Scott A 2 24 he held no 
ordinary influence over his sentiments | ib 1.302 such a 
({uestion would lead to an answer of no limited length | Di 
N 220 several gentlemen with no very musical voices ( Di 
Do 349 he went on in no improve humour | Di D 200 it 
would require a painter, and no common painter too, to 
depict ray aunt’s face ( Philips L 64 the seed that I in- 
tend to sow at no very distant date | Doyle S 6.178 he 
looked up with no very pleased expression | Hope R 79 that 
council of war was held under no common circumstances ] 
Stevenson JHF 19 being a man of no scientific passions 
he added 

16 . 752 . This IS especially frequent with small (little) 
and great' 

MiS 1261 with no smedl profit daily to my owners | 
Di N 42 Regarding with no small cwnosity all the prepar- 
ations I Thack P 1 86 Bows was a singular wild man of 
no small talents and humour | Fielding T 1 134 with no 
litUe degree of inveteracy | Poe 8 79 in no little degree ) 
with no gieat rebuff I Di Do 136 at no great distance | Mac- 
aulay E 4 3 a plain man of no great tact or capacity. 

10 . 758 . Before a superlative the same no is rare; 
I once heard a lady say. "I have no the least idea”, 
which I take to be a blending of two constructioDB “I 
have no idea” and ‘T have not the least idea”, the super- 
lative rising to the speaker's consciousness after no bad 
already been uttered Similarly in Trollope D 2.18 speak- 
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ing with no slightest twang j Bennett W 2.197 hie efforts 
had no smallest chance of success | id C 1.126 No .sound 1 
No slightest sound I 

16 . 76 . No -|- an adjective may be preceded by (he, 
a, or a possessive pronoun. Though this cannot be separ- 
ated from the constructions just mentioned, the defining 
word seems to show that vo is taken by the speech-in- 
stinct as the adverb; the NED (which does not mention 
a before the combination and has no quotations later 
than 1647) says that it is now only found witB no small 
or little, it quotes hy his no niggardishe nature from Mul- 
caster 1581 I have noted the following instances from 
the last two centuries • 

Fielding T 3.192 to the no small terror of Partridge j 
Franklin 157 to my no small mortification | Hughes T 2.123 
they appeared in the bar, to the no small astonishment of 
its occupants | Archer A 26 to the no small delectation of 
a little crow'd j] less natural. Jerome First 231 at a no 
inconsiderable yearly loss | Payn S 1 at a no distant date. 

16 . 77 . Before quantitative little (neuter or adv ) 
and few the occurrence of no may be (partly) due to the 
frequency of the combinations a little and a feic, as no is 
felt to be the negative equivalent of the indefinite article 
The NED does not exemplify this usage, and it is there- 
fore impossible to see whether it takes no as the adverb 
or the pronominal adjective: 

Poe S 43 it added no little to the natural ferocity of 
his countenance | Hughes T 2 272 m his secret soul he 
was no little pleased | ib 297 wondermg no little at the 
strange mixture | RoR Dec 99.593 he was no little of a 
poet II Mi S 1400 no few of them | WordBwP6.46 tender 
dreams, no few of which have since been realized | Phil- 
ips L 280 there are no few moments m a voyage more 
dangerous than those | Kipl P 80 he bought much gold, 
and no few elephants' teeth. 

16 . 781 . In HO before a numeral adjective as in Sh 
All in. 6.12 the owner of no one good qualitie | Cor II. 
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1 20 he’s poore in no one fault, but stor’d with all 1 no 
two clocks ever agree | Gissing G 100 of the clevemess 
there could be no two opinions — we should be inclined 
to see the adverb, if it were not for the parallel use of 
any : he has not any one good quality | do any two clocks 
ever agree? Cf. 5 166. 

In “it 18 no good trying to deceive him", which means ‘(of) 
no nae’, no is not the adverb (as in “it is not gooil "), liut an ad- 
junct to the substantival good (9 6) 

1 «. 782 . Before such we see the transition from 
what IS certainly adjunctal no to what is felt to be the 
adverb as shown by a‘ 

Sh Ant III 3 44 no such thing (very frequent nowa- 
days) I Oowper L 1 9 it is no such easy thing | Di D 19 
(vg) nobody never went and hinted no such a thing \ ib 126 
(vg) there's no such a thing | Mered H 451 Evan displayed 
no such a presence 

16 . 783 . In no otheruise we may now either take 
no as a subjunct to the adverb othermse, or as an adjunct 
to the (substantive) wise , the latter evidently is the origin- 
al construction: 

Sh H6A 1.3.10 we doe no otherwise then wee are 
will’d I Defoe G 18 | Fielding T 1 41 | ib 3 213 the guide 
who was no otherwise concerned than for his horses | 
Carlyle S 82 into its own body if no otherwise | Ru Sel 
1.305 he can see, and do, no otherwise than as the 
dream directs | Dickinson S 57 all ought to have happened 
just 80 and no otherwise. 

16 . 79 . Sometimes no is combined with a substantive 
in such a way that it means the opposite of what the 
substantive in itself means, or what is now more often 
expressed by preposing the I^atin non (cf non-occurrence, 
non-attenhon, etc) We see an approach to this in sen- 
tences like — 

Di D 533 Do you set a watch upon Miss W., and 
make her home no home | Stevenson D 16 this street, 
whose name I have forgotten, is no thoroughfare. 
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But the coalescence is not completed unless we have 
the possibility of using the plural as in Dickens Do 53 
“the dullest of No Thoroughfares" (2 58) or of using one 
of the articles or a similar word before no' 

Defoe G 90 make our gentleman curse their no-edu- 
cahon | Carlyle H 40 such irrational supercilious iio~love at 
all 18 perhaps still worse j Hardie S 100 set free from the 
non-productive work which now' occupies them, or the no 
work as the case may be | Galsworthy C 278 D’you mean 
to say that wasn’t a no-hall^ [from the umpire’s call in 
cricket] He bowled me with .a no-ball He's a rank no- 
baller. 

16.S1. We now come to some uses of no, in which 
it undoubtedly corresponds to OE adv. na Thus when it 
18 used as an answer. Are you ill? No. 

A special case is found in exclamatory questions' Di 
D 459 “I am not living with him at present ’’ "No?" 
“No ” I Hope C 257 “I don’t know what you mean ’’ 
"No?" said I I Zangwill G 160 “I don’t see anything val- 
uable in your evidence’’ “No'” 

16.821. The same no is very frequent m the second 
part of a disjunctive question; here in certain cases nol 
may also be used. We consider first direct questions 

Sh Ado 1. 1 30 i.s Signior Mountanto return’d from 
the warres, or no ^ j H5 1171 Doth his inaiestie Incline 
to it, or no^ I LL II 1.211 Is she wedded, or no'^ | Brown- 
ing 2.131 Shall I be saved or no? | Hardy L 139 and 
have I done it or no ^ — The ordinary way of expressing 
this IB now by means of . or not, or by repeating the 
verb : have I done it, or haven t 

16.822. In indirect questions (clause-principals, cf 
1 84) this 18 more frequent, at any rate in PE , generally 
after whether'. 

More U 100 whether that be a philosophers part, or 
no, I can not tell | Sh Err IV. 1.60 Good sir say, whe’r 
you’] answer me, or no | Defoe R 319 and tell me, whether 
he thought they might be trusted or no | ib 2 167 whether 
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ehe said any thing or no we could not tell | Swift J 81 
1 care not whether you have or no a better 1 Seeley K 278 
the test of the vitality of a State consists in ascertaining 
whether or no the government rests upon a solid basis ( 
Haggard S 159 it was a question of whether or no she 
were worth it 

Also after if (rarer): 

Sh Htnl III. 1 36 [we may gather] Ifthe th'affliction 
of hi6 lone, of no | Marlowe T 2126 See, se, Anippe, \f 
they breathe or no 

Tbe confaaioD of nA and nan began as soon as final n was 
<1 lopped in some cases in tbe latter word, in Cbaucer we find 
some instances of u/hethei (ioherao) or noon, where noon evidently 
takes the place of adv no, thns F778 ( yoou inf.), LGW (Prol B) 
29t ( echoon), MP 6 81 (• noon), E 1741 and in prose B 2273, 2407, 
J 962 It It la noteworthy that sometinoes none might make sense, 
as m LGW Now whether was that a wonder thing or noon. 
This none, however, seems soon to have disappeared. 

ltt.823. Next, we have the same or no used in 
alternative conditional sentences, indicating indifference 
(clavise-Bubjuncts, 1 84), with whether: 

Sh Tp III 1 86 He be your servant Whether you 
will or no I Swift J 5 I will send it, whether MD writes 
oj no 1 Defoe P 90 people would go in at all times, whether 
the minister was officiating or no ( Fielding 3.499 I shall 
die whethet I am afraid orno j Hawthorne 1.363 Whether 
or no It were entirely owing to that, she still acted under 
a certain reserve | Ward F 172 she would go to London 
— whether he liked it or no | Darwin L 2.82 you do not 
understand my notions (whether or no worth anything) | 
lb 83 whether or no my book may be wretched, you have 
done your best to make it less wretched 1 Di N 668 it 
might be a lucky guess or a hap- hazard accusation, and 
whethet or no, he had clearly no key to the mystery. 

The same with if: 

Mrs Browning A 154 to hold and move them if they 
will or no, 

and without any conjunction (rare): 
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Sfa Tw I. 5.163 hee’l upeake with wSl kwh; of 
no I Bu F 2.302 I went out, detemiined to have my walk, 
gtt y>et or mo. 

16.S34. We have the pronominal adjunct no in 
other expressions of alternatives (chiefly elliptical): 

Di N 303 never, of aU divine creatures, actresses or 
no actresses, did I see a diviner one | Di Do 361 he’d have 
him out. Doctor or no Doctor [= whether he were Doctor 
or do] I GE M 1.96 you’ve had your five per cent, kin 
or no kin | Mrs Browning A 203 we’ll save her — child or 
>to chtld [= whether she has a child or no] | Black Ph 34 
she proposed that we should set out, rain or no rain | 
Shaw 1.24 if the matter is not to be regarded as settled, 
family or no famtly, promise or no promise, let us break it 
off I Kipl J 2 275 son or no son, come bock for I love 
thee I Bennett B 224 I will never rest till you are dead, 
police or no police. 

Here not in rare Qaincey 279 the whole story is a boonre 
of his own . . . Bounce or not bounce, however, certain it is that . . 

16.835. Where in such cases, the substantive is 
not repeated, the form none is used, or else not: 

Hawthorne 1.294 She scowls dreadfully, reason or 
none, out of pure ugliness of temper | Hardy W 1 88 Darton 
would have had you, Helena or none [= whether "H had 
been there or not] | ib 193 However, sarcasm or none, 
there was the answer | id F 102 busmess must be carried 
on, introductions or none | Mered E 173 headache or none. 
Colonel D must be thinking strangely of her || Shaw 1.180 
What harm are they doing you? Well, harm or not, 1 
dont like it | Conway C 156 Was he Pauhne’s brother? 
Brother or not, I would unmask him. Brother or not, lie 
was answerable for everything. 

16.836. From these alternatives, we sometimes get 
no used where we should rather expect not: 

Green H 65 But forgotten or no, Northumbria had done 
its work I Lawrence Allitt. Verse 84 another question 

J • spar len. Modem Xngllih Onmmar U IS 
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which IS affected by the existence or no of the inner 
ceesura 

16.S3. No before a comparative represents the OE 
adverb na (cf Boethius, quoted NED, na beteran), and 
thus enters into competition with not. But to the actual 
speech-infitirvct this no seems to l)e only an application of 
the pronoun bo (OE nan), as shown by the use of any 
as its positive counterpart: no more = not any more. 

The distinction between not and no with coniparatrvee baa 
been investigated in C Stoffel's Studies in English 1894, p. STfiT., 
from which 1 take some of the following remarks StoflFel is not 
right, when on p 69 he says that not is added to the verb and 
pronounced n't in such sentences as “The picture is not more 
skarthng than true | this speech was not more impertinent to me 
than surprising to Sir Clement”, etc Stoffel overlooks that such 
combinations are exclusively literary and would not occur in ord- 
inar} everydaj’ speech In reading, not would here be pronoun- 
ced with a full vowel. Besides, some of his distinctions seem too 
subtle and are rarely observed even by accurate writers 

16.841. No mot e without that} (expressed or under- 
stood) equals no longer, implying cessation ; he is no more 
(no longer) ill = ‘ho has been dl, but is not ill non'’ 
it often is = ‘never again’ (in the future), as in Shelley 
480 He will awake no more, oh, never morel 

16.8411$. No more than generally means ‘as little 
as' ■ He is tw more wounded than you = you are not wound- 
ed, nor IS he. Thus very clearly m the following 
quotations 

Sh Gent II 3 11 he is a stone, a very pibble stone, 
and has no more pitly in him then a dogge ] Fielding 
T 3 145 1 am no more afraid than another man | Johnson 
R 96 you are no more successful in private houses, than 
I have been in courts | Di D 45 Miss Murdatone kept 
the keys, and my mother had no more to do with them 
than I had I ib 145 a middle-aged person with no more 
hair upon his bead than there is upon an egg | Fox 1 89 
he, no ujorc than his father, admires the present 
system | Pinero Ir 109 I’m no more content with 
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the present condition. of affairs than you are. — Than I 
am? I'm not aware that I have expressed any special 
discontent | Shaw D *31 the rank and file of doctors are 
no more scientific than their tailors; or their tailors are 
no less scientific than they. 

16 . 848 . Hence also the frequent no more (without 
than) in the beginning of a sentence, generally followed 
by inverted word-order (i e verb before subject), which 
is an equivalent of nor or neither: Sh Wiv II. 1.7 you 
are not yong, no more am I ) Di Do 67 he is not ugly. 
No more was my uncle's Betsy | Hope D 9 She didn't 
think he was coming then. No more did I | Hope Ch 175 
nobody thought them ill-used. No more the}’^ were, he 
supposed. 

16 . 844 . Sometimes the distinction between no more 
and not more is clear enough; thus before a numeral, no 
more than three = ‘three only’ ; not more than three = ‘three 
at most’. Stoffel gives a quotation from Gibbon “The 
victorious emperor remained at Rome not more than three 
months” and comments on it in the following way: “This 
means that he remained three months ai most, if the 
author had written “no more than three months”, this 
form of expression would have implied that the author 
thought this a brief period, and “no more than three 
months” would be equivalent to ‘three months only. 
Now, ‘three months at most’ puts before us a question 
of fact] ‘three months only’ introduces a personal element, 
VIZ the speaker's opinion that three months is a short 
time.” 

The gospel is riot more true than what I teU you 
[both are true] , the gospel' is no more true than what I 
tell you [both are lies]. What I tell you is true; the 
gospel is not more true — here no more true (without than) 
would be understood as in 16 841 and thus would state 
the absurdity that the gospel, which once was true, has 
ceased to be so. 

2a» 
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16 . 845 . Not more in the same way is found in Sh 
Hmlin. 1.51 The harlots cheeke beautieil with plaist’ring 
art Is not more ugly to the thing that helpes it^ Then 
is my deede, to my most painted word | Austen M 32 a 
heavy young man with not more than common sense | 
Benson W 92 The pity is that conversation is not more 
recognised as a definite accomplishment [it should be more 
recognized; different from no more], 

16 . 846 . In some cases no more than is used where 
acoording to Stuffel's rules not more would be more cor- 
rect, as it is not equivalent to an IttUe as, tlius in Di Do 
166 “if 1 do my duty, I do what I ought, and do no 
more than all the rest" [aU the rest do their duty, and 
I do as much, but not more]. This is also the case in 
Sheridan 221 I should be very sorry to hear that any- 
thing had happened to him — No more than I should, I 
assure you. 

16 . 85 . No less (than) = as much (as) : 

More U 25U they doo no lesse pytye the bassc 
sorte I Sh As I 1.1 lU she is at the courte, and no lesse 
beloiied of her uncle, then bis owne daughter | Fielding 
T 3 67 to the no less vehement remonstrance of Mrs 
VVhitefield | Di D 579 I could do no less than reply 
Stedman Victor Poets 184 a no less interesting conjecture 
Wilde P13 in the sphere of thought no less than f=as 
much as] in the .sphere of time, motion is no more [= 
exists no longer] 

“He paid no less than twenty pounds” implies as- 
tonishment at the gi-eatnesB of the amount "You must 
pay not less than tw'enty pounds” = £ 20 at the very 
least, but it would be well if you could jiay more. 
Examples of not less than in this seuse : Macaulay E 4.140 
the deism of Robespierre was not less ho.stile to the 
Catholic faith than the atheism of ('lootz | Seeley E 241 
there are not less than fifty millions of Mussulmans m 
India [= possibly moie] 

But e-xamples of not less than = ‘no less than, as 
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much Hfi’, are by do means rare. To those adduced by 
Stoffel 1 may add: 

Stevenson D 139 horrible was the society with which 
we warred, but our own means were not less horrible | 
Caine P 269 Helga appeared to be not less excited than 
Oscar himself 

No fewer than = 'as many as' ' 

Scott Iv 76 no fewer than six candelabras | McCarthy 
2.593 no fewer than 12000 persons had been killed. 

16 . 96 . Similarly no bigger than = ‘as small as’, 
no wiser than = ‘as foolish as', no better than = ‘as bad 
(or as badly, ill) as', etc . 

Ml F(1616) 884 the earth appear'd to me No bigger 
then my hand in quantity | Defoe 6 66 they desire to be 
no wiser than they are | Thack V 41 he could sing no 
better than an owl | Kingsley H 259 a man no worse, even 
if no better, than themselves I Hope Ch 182 if he comes 
back no better, send me a line { Sh Tp 1.1 50 I’le warrant 
him for drowning, though the ship were no stronger than 
a nutt-shell 

Cf also no sooner . . than (formerly no sooner . . but) 

Sh Tro I 2.85 “Hector is not a better man then 
Troylus : if Pandarus had said; is no better a man than 
T, he would have spoken slightingly of both. 

But no darker in the following sentence is not = ‘ns 
light', we therefore should have expected not darker. 

Ru Sel 1.417 a given shade, as dark as, with due 
reference to other thmgs, you can have it, but no darker. 

16 . 87 . More in the cases mentioned above is either 
an adjunct or a subjunct; but more by itself may also 
be used as a pnncipal, and is so (with no as an adjunct), 
when no more = ‘nothing more, nothing else’: 

Sh H4A II. 4.312 no more of that. Hail, and thou 
louest me | Mi PL IV. 637 God is thy law, thou mine- 
to know no more Is womans happiest knowledge and her 
praise | Parker R 5 he had done no more than formally 
plead not guilty 
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Cf. no other (17 77) and no hetier in Caxton R80 we 
desire no better, which might still be said. 

16 . 88 . Stoffel rightly remarks (p. 94) that in “No 
worse dauber than he ever spoiled go<^ canvas” no is an 
indefinite pronoun, modifying dauber (in my own termino- 
logy an adjunct to dauber"), but in Sh Ant II 2 31 Oc- 
tauia, whose beauty claimes No worse a husband then the 
best of men” no is an adverb modifying woise (a subjunct 
to worse), in the former case we may therefore transpose 
the comparative (no dauber worse than he), and in the 
second the indefinite article is placed between worse and 
the sb (cf. too bad a husband, so bad a husband). Further 
examples to illustrate the position of the article with the 
adverbial no (cf 15 17): 

Sh Merch V. 1.106 the nightingale . . would be 
thought No hetier a musiiian then the wren [ As I. 3 126 
He haue no worse a name then Joues owne page | Swift 
T 127 upon no wiser a reason than because it is dark | 
Defoe G 121 I need no better a iestimoniall | ib 199 I would 
desire no better a stock of learning | Spect 113 to tio great- 
er a perfection ( Thack P 1 254 Mr. Buck, the tutor, was 
no better a scholar than many a fifth-form boy I Stevenson 
B 263 Dick caught the eye of no less a person than Will 
Lawless || Lecky D 1 95 Even the better class, however they 
may grumble, . . prefer a bad candidate of their own 
party to a (probably no hetier) candidate of the other 
party 

In the plural, the mdefinite article is, of course, 
dropped : 

McCarthy 2 454 among those were no less eminent 
persons than Mr Gladstone and Lord Hartington [whore, 
of course, it would be absurd to analyse: were no persons 
less eminent than Mr. G ] 

16 . 86 . Before the preceding a comparative the use 
of no corresponding to any (17 16) is no longer found 
OE no Py lis was continued in the form natheless in the 
North, it IS found e.g Scott Iv 299, By DJ 5.104, but 
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IE completely obsolete So is also the form notheless, the 
last example of which in the jVED dates from 1606. 
Instead of these we now have none the less (16 692) and 
not the less, as in Austen M 2 a husband disabled for act- 
ive service, but not the less equal to company ] Quin- 
cey 30 not the loss he held himself to be a layman 
(also 55, 73, 214, etc) 1 By DJ 12 62 1 Bennett W 2 15 it 
was not the less tragically senous It should be noted 
that less here retains more of its original signification 
than in nathless and none the less, which (like nevertheless) 
have become synonymous with "however, still, all the 
same’ 


Chapter XVII. 

Functions of the Pronouns. Concluded. 

Some and Any. 

17 . 111 . Heie we have only one form of each woid 
corresponding to the two forms ?i07ie and no. We shall 
first consider the use of these two pionouns as pnn- 
cijials The distinction between some and any will be 
dealt with elsewhere 

As a principal some is very fiequent in the plural. 
In the anaphorical function it stands both for persons 
and things (There are not many apples on the tree, still 
there are some), but in the independent use it stands 
only for persons (Moie U 266 Some worshyp I'oi God the 
sunne ; some the iiionc | Some are wise, and some are 
otherwise) It is especially frequent before of some of 
ns I some of these apples 

17 . 112 . Other some was formerly used where now 
some others would be “^aid ; a tew examples are given by 
Halliwell ; in Sh we find Meas III. 2 94 some say be is 
with the Emperor of Russia; other some be is in Rome [ 
Mids I 1.226 How happy some ore [= over] othersome 
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fin-n be. He has also ’Soms other in the pi, I!rr IV. 8.4. 
Milton has eeme other in the eg (= someone else): SA 1302 
I descry this way Some other tending. (Cf. 15.13.) 

17.12. Any as a principal in the singular = ‘any 
one, anybody’ is obsolete; 

Ml F 876 Unseen of any 1 8h H5 IV. 3 66 whiles 
any speakes, That fought with vs vpon Saint CiispinB 
day I Bacon A 6.6 their gesture when they bid any wel- 
come I Fielding 3.448 the affront was by no means to be 
put up by any who bore the name of a gentleman j Keat& 
2.20 a place unknown Some time to any, but those two 
alone [? pi]. 

Examples of any in the plural are given in 6.43. 

17J81. As neuters some and any are used anaphor- 
ically; Money? I never had any, though I should like 
some now and then I Di Do 414 he snatched a basin of 
cold water, and sprinkled some upon her face 1 Hope Ch 61 
his poetry . . I wish I could write some like it I | Ridge 

G 246 As regards refreshment, when I want any I shall 
have some 

17.182. Besides, neutral some and any are frequent 
before a partitive of'. 

Sb 0th IV. 2 27 Some of your function | Defoe 
R 15 I told him some of my story | ib 246 some of the 
flesh I Shelley L 2 886 have some of your novel prepared 
for my return | GE Mm 37 feeling some of her late ir- 
ritation revive j Fox 1.229 Sterling reading some of Tenny- 
son to us I Tenn L 3.173 Miss B played some of her 
part finely | McCarthy 2.593 there was no disputing the 
significance of some of that testimony | Ru P 1.336 some 
of me is dead, more of me stronger | Vachell H 233 I 
wish I’d some of your faith | Benson J 40 A landscape 
painter paints what he sees, and only some of that | 
Barrie T 176 a girl with some of himself in her. 

Sh Wint III. 3.136 if there be any of him left, lie 
bury it I Austen M 166 having never seen any of the 
impropriety vhich was so glaring | McCarthy 2.168 his 
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voice could hatdlj be said to have lost any of its musical 
strength | LangT 172 Let us conceive Shakespeare writing 
Macbeth in an age of “exact history ” Hardly any of 
the play would be left | Barrie T 209 if I felt any of 
my old fear of you. 

17 . 14 . Some and any are so frequent as adjuncts 
(some men, any number, etc.) that it is not necessary to 
give examples. A special case is the use before numerals, 
which has already been mentioned in 5.166. The num- 
eral is either an adjunct (as in Macaulay H 1 52 Their 
prayers are not exactly the same m any tvx> assemblies on 
the same day, or on any two days in the same assembly) 
or a principal (as in Austen M 245 you must keep two 
dances for me; any two you like, except the first). 

Some and any are also adjuncts before more when this 
is a principal: 

Sh H4A n. 3.7 Let me see some more | Tp II. 2,136 
Ha'st any more of this? ] Bebn 334 she needed not any 
more to inform her who this intended husband was | 
London W 87 he had learned some more about the world. 

17 . 151 . When some 18 used to indicate approxi- 
mation, chiefly before a numeral, it must also be termed 
an adjunct though it approaches the function of a 
Bubjunct: 

Sh Gent IV. 1.21 Some sixteene moneths | Meas II. 1 95 
a dish of some three pence | Yesterday I walked some twenty 
miles II Sh Shr IV. 3.189 I thinke ’lis now some seuen a 
clocke I Thack V 252 at some ten o'clock |( Sh Tw III. 2.48 
some thrice | Carlyle S 16 some once in the month | Brown- 
ing 1 509 [he] sliifts his ministry some once a month. 

17 . 1512 . Some = ‘about one’ : Sh Merch II 4 27 
Meete me . . Some houre hence (also Tw II. 1 22, Err III. 
1.122) I Li I. 1.20 I haue a sonne . . . some yeere elder 
than this | Bacon A 11 30 it might be some mile into the 
sea I Di D 9 after some quarter of an hour's absence | Car- 
lyle S 149 some generation-and-half after Religion has quite 
withdrawn from Life | Ru Sel 1.27 each stone being usu- 
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fllly some foot or foot and a half in diameter | ib 133 m 
some quarter of a mile’s walk 

17 . 153 . Thus frequently before one of those sub- 
etantives which indicate number (and which tend to be- 
come adjectives) Sh R3 I. 2.255 some [folio: a] score or 
two of tayiors [ Hml II 2.565 a speech of some dosen or 
Bixteene lines | Rwinb L 15 he was in daily correspondence 
with some dozen of societies 

17 . 154 . In sowie half-dozen, some is thus an adjunct, 
but when we fiml some half-a-dozen, the use of the inde- 
finite article seems to make some rather a subjunct than 
an adjunct to the whole group Examples of both; 

Di T 2 22 some half-dozen times a year || Sh Ro III. 
4 27 weele haue some halfe a dozen friends [ Congreve 204 
I have despatched some hulf-a-dozen duns | Di Do 237 
some half-a-dozen more | Stevenson B 145 some half a dozen 
men sitting about the table | ib 159 a stiong post of some 
half a score of archers | id D 29 a party of some half a 
hundred men, women and children |1 I)i D 21 sooie halj- 
a year before | Swmb T 18 while som half a season ran || 
Bridges E 149 some half thy road 

Some 18 a subjunct in Stevenson M GO he h.id paused, 
some halfway between me and the wieck 

17 . 16 . Any 19 used as a subjunct belore a com- 
parative The oldest example in the NED is fiom ab 
1400; a slightly older one is Ch B 4618 If thou bigyle 
me any ojler than ones 1 take this usage to be devel- 
oped as a positive counterpait to no before comparatives 
(16.8), the influence oi analogy cannot have worked till 
after the two OE word.s na and nan had been partly 
confused on account of the dropping of the final n 

Modern English examples 

Sh Tp III. 2.5.5 if you trouble him any mote | VViv 
IV 2.128 you are not to goe loose any longci •[ Wiv IV 
2.233 I Defoe R 36 they did not design to come any near- 
er to the shear [ Ru Sel 1.380 it will never be ot much 
use to you any more \ Stevenson V 82 it does not follow 
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that the one sort of proposition is any less true than the 
other I Collingwood R 289 he was not a Pessimist any 
More than an Optimist | Hope R 37 Any easier, Fritz?” | 
Shaw M 81 are your brigands any less honest than ordi- 
nary citizens? 

Examples of any -|- the -f- comparative . 

Hughes T 2 33 to ask whether I was any Iht worse 
for my ducking | Shaw C 265 Is the ring any the better 
because you think the drawingroom woise? | Shaw 2.130 
Do you thmk she would have loved me any the better loi 
being insincere? — Before too- Norris P 84 i( don’t give 
us any too mvek time. 

I*?.!?. Apart from the employment with comparatives, 
any is used as a suhjunct in Scotch (in 1911 1 heaid a 
Scotch lady say; Is it raming any?) and especially often 
in Amencan: 

Stockton R 55 I don’t believe I can help you arty \ 
Amr NP ’ll he will not idle any during our absence. 

The corresponding adverbial use of some (= standard 
somewhat) is similarly dialectal (especially Scotch) and 
very frequent in America (many examples in Kiugei, 
Schwiengk III § 332 a) . 

Nome O 85 I’m some better \ Hcmck M 222 it’d be 
some better than it is working for you || Mrs. Carlyle F 3 233 
I slejjt some in the intervals | Herrick M 135 13 was some 
di link i lb 310 the papers would make it some hot for you 

Compounds with body and one 

17 . 121 . Instead of using some, any, no, every alone 
m the singulai as principals, compound pronouo.s with 
body and one are used in speaking of peisons, and com- 
])Oimds with thing in the neuter. Those with body and 
ihinif aie now always, and those with one often, written 
in one word {somebody, something, some one or someone, etc ) ; 
in the 17th and 18 th c they were very often written 
separately {some body, any thing). In nothing the vowel is 
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changed like that of nont nAn]. — On the transition 

to real substantives with a plural see 8.44. 

17.2S. There is no real distinction between the 
compounds with one and those with body. Shakespeare 
evidently preferred oim; anybody is only found twice and 
somebody only eight times, while everybody is not found 
at all in his works; nobody occurs only 28 times, chiefly 
in prose and in the mouths of characters like Falstaff 
and bis friends; in poetry only three times (stressed on 
bo- in Merch V. 1.13, John IV 1 13, on no in 0th IV. 
3.52 Let no body blame him, his scome I approue). 
Nowadays some owe, no one, etc. seem to be more usual, 
and are often considered more literary, than the com- 
pounds with body ; the latter seem to be avoided by some 
authors (Oscar Wilde), while others use both In 200 
pages of Ruskin I counted 30 instances of the body- pro- 
nouns and only 10 of those in one Body is always used 
in the proverb: What's everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business 

17 . 28 . The compounds with body are hardly ever 
used before a partitive of: always some one of the inhabi- 
tants, every one of ow Jnends, no one of the company^ any 
one of Hs. This is probably due to a reminiscence of the 
Duineral value of one. Simdarly no one in the room spoke 
for some time 

17 . 24 . The form with one is always used in the 
phrase wo one betto (DiDolSl I leave him to you; and 
I can leave him to no one better I Hope D 38 Hilary 
knew the girl, no one better) and generally before a post- 
adjunct: evojy one present ( m one eoncemed in that affair ) 
Di Do 497 a tablet, erected to the memory of some one 
dead The expression she’s nt^dy particular is hardly an 
exception because nobody has the special signification 
mentioned in 8 441 

17 . 25 . Sometimes the forms with one and mth 
body are found in close proximity, probably for the sake 
of variety: 
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Thack S 73 Tom Prig knows tverybody, has a story 
about every one | Di D 315 No one knows me there. Every- 
body knows me here | Caine P 203 "She's gone", said 
some one, and somebody else said, "So much the better" | 
Pinero Ir 205 And you’ve met no one else of ovu* acquaint- 
ance? Nobody. \ Ward M 273 Nobody knows. — Not even 
William? — No one. \ Wells L 100 Somebody shuddered 
again, someone opposite him this time | Wells T 47 he 
remarked that nobody, not any one, ever, had given him 
sympathy. 

The plural aomeonea la foood dialectically: Caine M 114 there’s 
eomeonea on earth would sooner go to heaven solitary | 158 a 
barn, belonging to eomeonea they’re calling the sky pilots. 

17.2A. The forms containmg body and thing have now 
coalesced so completely that there is felt to be something 
unnatural in a combination like this: Hughes T 2.139 his 
remarks on boating, and everything and person connected 
therewith ; better : everything and everybody — Every other 
body = ‘everybody else’ in Carlyle P 3 115 "Everybody 
is astonished at every other body’s bemg pleased with 
[the French Revolution] | Barrie M 191 everybody looked 
at every other body", is a Scotticism. — To the coalescence 
of the two words is due the frequent pronunciation of 
somdiody and nobody with obscured vowel [sAmbadi, nou- 
badi] ; in anybody and everybody the full vowel [-bodi] has 
been preserved by the rhythmic stress (1. 9 223). 

17i27. Instead of one and body we also have man, 
though it is not very frequent except with every: 

Caxton R 64 seke every man vpon his feblest and 
wekest | Sh Ado HI 2.110 Leonatoes Hero, your Hero, 
every mans Hero | Sh R3 V. 2 17 E/uery mans conscience 
is a thousand men | 0th U. 3 318 You, or any man liuing, 
may be drunke at a time | Spert 7 he visits us but 
seldom, but when he does, it adds to every ttuin else a 
new enjoyment of himself | Shaw C 175 Well, every man 
to his taste. 

In Sh As L 2.S0 “Lone no man in good earnest” man im- 
plies the male eex. 
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IT.SS. Shakespeare also has each tumti, where now 
each alone (or every man) would be generally used: 

Sh H4A V. 2 93 Let each man do his best | Lr IV. 
1 74 So distribution should vndoo excesse, And each man 
haue enough 

This supplies us with a genitive of each: Sh Hml I. 
3.69 Take each mans censure. This passage also shows 
us that each man and every man are strict synonyms, for 
in the preceding line Polomus says . Giue evtery man 
thine eare. 

Each body (Caxton R 114 eche body) is completely obsolete. 

Something, etc. 

17.31. As neutral principal pronouns corresponding 
to those in -body and -one we have something, nothing, 
anything, everything, and hnallv which is, however,, 

now generally restricted to the subjunctal function (17.41). 
The words aught and naught are nearly obsolete in standard 
English (17 43). 

17.3SS1 Something and the other forms in thing are 
now indissoluble wholes to a greater extent than in former 
periods, when an adjective could come in between some, 
etc , and thing, as seen in Ch C 325 Tel us som moral 
thing I ib 328 som honest thing j AV John 1 46 Can there 
any good thing come out of Nazareth | Defoe R 13 some 
dreadful thing had happen’d This is still found in no 
such thing (for instance Austen P 4) and any such thing 
(ib 7). Instead of every such thing or everything such the 
usual phrase is everything of that kind, thus also something 
of that hind. 

The numeral one must, of course, be placed between 
some and thing as in Stevenson D 7 it is necessary to 
know some one thing to the bottom, but then thing has 
here more of its original substantive meaning than in the 
other combinations 

17.322. The usual word-order is seen in some- 
thing new 1 nothing particular 1 anything lorong'? j everything 
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important | Sh Mcb IV. 1 .45 By the pricking of my thumbes. 
Something wicked this way comes ] Ant IV. 3.3 Heard 
you of nothing strange about Ihe streets? 1 London A 192 

I fail to see anything in it remarkable or unusual \ Bennett 
C 1 160 the story stimulated something secret in him that 
seldom responded to the provocation of a book , more 
easily would this secret something (8 44) respond to a 
calm evenmg | Hope D 56 changing what you are for 
somelhiitg no Letter [This shows the semi-predicati ve char- 
acter of the adjective after something] [ Mered E 421 I 
wa-J under the cover of something silk [rare, cf 13.62]. 

.4n adjective may also be added by means of a re- 
lative clause: 

Defoe R 1.5.5 so void was I of everything that 
was good. 

17 . 3 ! 33 . It ahould be noted that the difference 
heLweon nothing new and no new iking corresponds to the 
distinction between mass-word.s (non-countables) and thing- 
nords (countables), cf. 5 2 This explain.s the distinction 
made by Speddmg in Tennyson LI 171 I have not done 
anytlunq good, nor said any good thing In Stevenson M 68 
shll no human thing means the same thing as no human 
being’. 

17 . 33 . Like other mass-words nothing may also be 
combined wilh much, nothing mmli (which does not seem 
to be verj’’ old) means neailv the same as ‘not much’ : 

Gissing B 141 nothing much depends on it 1 Vachell 

II .35 nothing much to sjicak ol | Wells L 19 I don’t 
mind It's nothing much | Harraden F 27 there’s nothing 
much the matter with me I Hope In 18 | Hernck M 68 
Nothing much was done j Housman J 329 Nothing veiy 
mach happened at the ball 

17 . 341 . Something may be used instead of a name 
one lins forgotten oi does not know 

Thack V 20 to write to Sir mething Crawley [ 
Carlyle R 1.282 This was the Honou ble Something or 
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other I ib 283 the Honourable Something had a look of* 
perfect politeness. 

Something may in a similar way be a substitute for 
a word of another word-class; Hope Cb 57 she acts, or 
sings, or something. 

In a similar way everything is colloquially used at the 
end of an enumeration, no matter what kind of word it 
is to take the place of; Bentham (NED) It is against my 
habits, my principles, my everything, to propose it to him | 
Zangwill, Cosmop '97.616 new plates, new dishes, new 
spoons, new everything | Goldsm 646 if he be so young, 
so handsome, and so everything as you mention | Gals- 
worthy M197 a little too aleit, a little too dark, a little 
too everything. 

17 . 342 . Note the following idiomatic expressions : 
Philips L 119 he may he anything beticeea sixty and a 
hundred I Sw El 38 he thinks nothing of drinking six cups 
of tea straight off 

Cf also the well-known passage Sh Merch I 1.114 
Gratiano speakes an infinite deale of nothing, — and the 
imitation in Ru Sel 2 85 that they should mean something, 
and a good deal of something. 

17 . 35 . Something of a critic is used in the sense: 
‘to some extent a critic’ (cf. somewhat 17.41) Di N 654 
she was something of a cntic | Came E 69 The man was 
something o^. a dandy | Quiller Couch M 132 she was 
something of a scholar | Mered H 461 thinking her some- 
thing of a fool II Di T 2.285 with somethmg of the com- 
placency of a curator \ Pbillpotts M 368 he went through 
something of a crisis | Stevenson M 60 he spoke to me 
in something of a pulpit voice [id D 178 I have some- 
thing of the poet in my nature] 

17 . 36 . In some cases we find the pronouns m 
•thing used in such a way that we may either take them 
as objects of the verb or as subj'uncts to it; thus in Ch 
C433 I preche no tkyng but for coveitise, further in com- 
binations with care; 
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Di Do 48 they cared nothing for this | Austen P 79 
a man whom nobody cared anything about. 

In the following combinations also, nothing is approxi- 
mately a subjunct 

Dickens D 39 I had thought little or nothing about my 
home 1 Benson D 235 Duchesses weie expected to be 
nothing accounted of | Scott Iv 223 that concerns thee nothing 

17 . 37 . Nothing was formerly much more frequently 
than nowadays used as a subjunct with a verb, meaning 
practically ‘not’ 

Ch C 404 myn entente is not but tor to wynne, 
And no thyng for correccioun of synne | Caxton R 113 
wherof he thankyd nothyng the cook | More U 275 
whoes lawes . he wold nothing at al esteme | ib 201 
thys doth nothing diminishe their opinion | Sh R2 I 1 120 
such neighbour-neerenesse to our sacred blood Should 
nothing priuiledge him | Oth II 3.224 to speake the truth 
shall nothing wrong him | Cor I 3 111 they nothing 
doubt I Ado V. 1 33 therein do men from children 
nothing differ. 

The corresponding subjunctal use of anything, as in 
More U 213 that they wolde annye thyng protfytte therm 
ib 297 yf he doo annye thynge erre, — does not seem 
to occur in Shakespeare or later writers. 

17 . 881 . Next, we have some combinations m which 
nothingj etc., is used with an adjective or adverb to in- 
dicate degree and thus becomes practically a suhjunct. 

In the following combination with hke it is still 
possible to take nothing as the pronominal prmcipal 
(predicative) with like added as a post-adjunct: Hocclevc 
(NED) Hir woys was . nothing like a niannys voise in 
sound. 

17 . 383 . This leads to the use of iwthng hke 
before so (as) as a kind of composite subjunct = ‘not 
at all, not in the lekst’; stres on hke NED 1728 
(Blower) [she sits her horeej nothing like so well as you 

Jespersen, Modern Engli'li Grammar JI. 29 
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used to do Recent examples are. Di L 135 It is a 
tine place, but nothing like as beautiful as people make 
it out to be I Di D 85 1 was much less brave than T 
and nothing like so old ( Seeley E 92 the effects pro- 
duced in Holland were nothing like so momentous as 
those which I have traced in England | Mrs Carlyle 3.203 
that night on the road was nothing like so wretched as 
those nights at Manna | ib 222 Being nothing like so 
polite and self-sacrificing as you, I told Helen to say I 
was tired | Rii P 2 46 the houses were nothing hke so 
interesting as ! ib ,3 4 the road is nothing like so 
terrific as most load.s in the Alps | Browning 2 152 old 
And nothing like so tall as I myself [ Henley Burns 242 
In anothei respect their luck was nothing hke so good. 

Thu« also 

McCarthy 2 161 No sixpenny paper contained anything 
hke the news which is supplied by the penny papers of 
our day | CD Buck, Linguistic Conditions of Chicago 19 No 
other city in the country contains anything hhe as many 
Tcpre.sentatives ot these groups | Hope Ch 154 unless you 
behave something hke a gentleman 

A similar expression, now extinct, is Defoe R 70 1 -was 
nothing neat so anxious about m}' own danger | Sh Wint V. 3 28 
Hermione was nothing so aged as this seemes Cf also Bronte 
P 19 young curates who were nothing equal to me for steadiness 

17.3S3. Nothing a.s a subjunct is very frequent in 
the (literary) phrase nothing loth (e g. Di X 26 nothing loth 
to go, Thack N 257, Cailyle R 1 88. Haggard S 252, 
Philips L 51, Mered H 22.3, Kipl S 212, Grand T 85). 
As the phrase does not occur in Sh, it is no doubt a 
reminiscence of Milton PL IX. 1039, w'here "he (Adam) 
led her nothing loath' to the nuptial couch — a passage 
probably better known than most passages in PL 

{Not loth as in Hope R 89 is rare) 

17.384. From this phrase, subjunctal nothing has 
then been extended to other synonymous expressions, 
chiefly with participles 
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Di N 491 Nothing daunted by this repulse | DiDo 381 
noOdng checked | Kingsley H 225 He, nothing discomfited, 
likened himself to Socnates | Poe 129 nothing discouraged \ 
Philips L 88 nothing disconcerted | Harraden P 317 nothing 
reluctant ] ib 328 nothing mollified ] Thack H 112 nothing 
doubting (also Di Do 192). 

17.385. Something as a subjunct to indicate the 
degree, where now somewhat is used, was formerly fre- 
quent, in Scott it was a literary archaism, and now it is 
found in vulgar speech only : 

Sh Wiv I 4.14 he is gmen to prayer; hee is some- 
thing peeuish that way (and often in Sh , not m Mi) | 
Behn 327 he advanced somethmg farther | Congreve 265 
the barbarity of it something surprises me | Defoe R 101 
I was something chilly | ib 176 | ib 323 till I was some- 
thing surpriz’d with the noise of a gun 1 ib 346 our guide 
being something before us | Swift 3 340 another kind of 
root very jmcy, but something rare ] Austen M 199 has 
not Miss Crawford a gown something the same | Scott 
A 1.209 I am something surprised at it || Shaw D 197 it 
cut me off from all my old friends something dreadful | 
Ridge S 51 she was using the little girl something crool | 
Caine P 267 ’e knocks ’is mother about something cruel. 
Here dreadful and cruel are = 'dreadfully, cruelly’. 

In educated speech one may hear- He's something 
like hiB mother j she wore something the same sort of 
dress as before 

17.39. With comparatives, and before too, some- 
thing and nothing are fairly frequent as subjuncts to indi- 
cate the difference : 

Di N 429 he was something stouter than his brother 1 
Di D 335 Grainger, something older than Steerforth | 
Holmes A 142 houses built something more than half a 
century ago | [Stevenson JHP 63 in something less than 
a fortnight he was dead] ( Gisamg B 135 two cabmets, 
something the worse for transportation || Wells N 200 I 
was nothmg bigger at twenty-seven than at twenty-two || 

29 * 
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Di Do 186 Something too deep for a partner, and much 
too deep for an adversary, Mr Carker sat . . 

1 ' 7 . 411 . Somewhat — ii combination of some and the 
indefinite what OE hwert, which goes back at least to 1220: 
AK 398 mid sumhw.it elles — was formerly frequent as a 
neutral pronoiniual pnncijial, in which function it has 
now been nearly supplanted by somethng\ in some pas- 
sage.s the Shakespeare folio corrects the quarto reading 
somewhat into something In the nineteenth c somewhat 
IS either archaic, as m Carlyle, who prefers it to some- 
thing, or else vulgar (summat in the last quotation). 
Examples 

Sh H4B V. 3 83 an old man can do somwhat | 
Wiv IV. 5.128 here is a letter will say somewhat | Mi 
PR 1.433 that hath been thy craft, By mixing somewhat 
tme to vent more lyes | Behn 336 he knew somewhat of 
the business | Fielding T 1.177 Mr Jones had somewhat 
about him which . | ib 3 48 the religion, together with 

.somewhat else, taught him ) ib 3 196, 4 175 ) Austen 
S 171 jis if he had somewhat in particular to tell her | 
Carlyle S 82 thus nevertheless was there realised Somewhat | 
Merriman S 69 we all carry ivith us through life soinoivhat 
of the scenes through which we passed in childhood | 
Swinb A 80 Much good and somewhat grievous hast thou 
said I lb 93 I Shaw 2 116 Gimme a nice book . Sum- 
mat pleasant, just to pass the time 

A somewhat ^cf 8 442 a something) la rare Fielding T 4 185 
she now began to feel a somew'hat lor Mr Jones 

17 . 412 . In the combination somewhat of a — ‘to 
some extent a' (cf above something of a), somewhat is still 
comparatively frequent , this may depend on the similar- 
ity with the subjunctal function mentioned below 
(17.413) 

Di Sk 475 he was somewhat of a favourite with his 
uncle I Doyle S 2.27 I am somewhat of a fowl fancier || 
Scott A 242 a walk to Fairport had become somewhat 
of an adventure with Mr Oldcastle | Stevenson JHF 19 
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this little spirt of temper was somewhat of a relief to 
Mr Utterson | Doyle S 4.108 It is somewhat of a liberty. 

10 . 413 . As a subjunct of degree, somenchat is 
extremely frequent, often m a depreciatory sense = 
'rather too’: 

Sh Tp III. 1.58 I prattle somewhat too wildly ] Mi 
PL 6.616 for a dance they seemd Somewhat extravagant 
and wilde | he was somewhat paler than usual | Haggard 
First 139 somewhat to my astonishment | Dickinson R 66 
Such, or somewhat such, is the situation | NP ’97 I should 
do it in somewhat the following fashion | Carpenter C 60 
we are in somewhat the position of a mole surveying a 
railway track 

Thus we see that something and somewhat, which were 
originall}' strictly synonymous, have more and more dif- 
ferentiated, the former being used more and more exclu- 
sively as a pronominal principal, and the latter as a 
subjunct No * any what or *nowhat is found. 

1 ' 7 . 412 . Somedeal (now obsolete) was used as a sub- 
junct very much like somewhat 

Sh Tit HI 1 245 To weepe with them that weepe, 
doth ease some deale | BJo 3 132 he may be somedeal 
faulty I Stevenson B 115 he is some deal heartened up. 

17 . 43 . Aught (OE a iviht) means the same as 
‘anything’ and is chiefly used as a principal. The spelling 
ought (cf. I 10.73), which was frequent in 17 th and 
18th c., has now practically disappeared It is best known 
in the phrase for aught I know (care), but even there it 
IS obsolescent. 19th c examples. Austen P 292 Has he 
deigned to add aught of civility to his ordinary style? | 
Di Do 276 she is more degraded by his knowledge of her 
than by aught else | Bennett C 1.96 For aught his father 
could ever guess he might have been prevented The 
word is frequent in Bennett's books in accordance with 
its employment in North Country dialects. 

The personal use is exceptional’ Stevenson U 54 nor 
aught of man’s sons escaped from the command. 
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As d subjunct, ‘to any extent, in any respect’ aught 
has never been very common , NED has quotations from 
1205 to 1870 (Morns, archaism); it is also found in Mi 
SA 1420 if aught religion seem concern’d. 

Aught or more frequently spelt ought has become a sb in 
the signification 'cipher. O’, see NED (s v cipher) it was said 
that all Cam bridge scholars call the cipher aught, and all Oxford 
scholars call it nought This must have arisen through metana- 
lysis’ a nought )> an aught 

17 . 441 . The corresponding negative naught or nought 
has lai^eiy gone out of use, though found now and then, 
eg in Arnold Bennett's books Its chief use is as a 
principal, for instance Sh Mide III 2.462 Jacke shall haue 
Jill, nought shall goe ill | John V 7.117 Naught shall 
make vs lue, If England to it selfe do rest but true | to 
Set at naught 

17 . 442 . It was formerly frequent in the predie 
ative, Avhere it meant ‘nothing, i e of no value, worth- 
less, bad, wicked’ In this use it is by many lexicograjihers 
reckoned as an adjective, though an adjunctal use does not 
seem to occur (in Sh naughty is the coi responding ad- 
junct): Sh H5 I. 2.73 [his title] Though in pure truth 
it was corrupt and naught ] Hml III 2 157 You are 
naught I By (NED) the poem will be naught 

17 . 443 . The use of naught (nought) as a subjunct 
is parallel to that of nothing- Sh Gent III. 1 83 she is 
nice, and coy. And naught eateemes my aged eloquence. 
This use was once so extensi\c that nought in the short- 
ened form not (ME also frequently nat) became the usual 
negative subjunct and supplanted the weaker ne. 

All. 

17 . 51 . All IS used as a principal, as an adjunct, 
and as a subjunct As a principal it is used both in 
the sg and in the pi, but as usual the former is exclu- 
sively neuter, and the latter is personal. 

Examples of the sg: 
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All’a well that ends well | Sh Merch II. 7.65 All 
that glisters is not gold | Mcb I. 7.46 1 dare do all that 
may become a man [ Mi PL I 105 What though the field, 
ia lost? All IB not lost | Swift 3.219 he made wise ob- 
servations on all I spoke ] Wordsw P 4.385 all else was 
still I Fox 1 93 the bishop promised all in Ins power | 
Shaw C 32 when all was arranged ] Phillpotts K 147 All. 
or anything approaching all, she did not know' | after all 
is said | Is that all? 

A neutral all is also found in the phrase and all = 
‘and so on, etcetera’, ns in Sh As IV. 1 117 Then loue 
me. Yes faith will I, fridaies and salerdaie.s, and all | 
R2 III. 4 52 the weeds Are pull’d vp, root and all (= roots 
included) | Scott (NED) With smithy, bellows, tongs, 
anvil, and all. Cp. also' I h<ite poetry and painting and 
all that. 

17 . 5 ! 3 . When all is combined with an adjective, it 
sometimes does not niattei which of the two words we 
consider as the principal and which as the adjunct: all 
good = all as piincipal ‘everything’ -|- good post-adjunct, 
or = all adjunct -j- good principal (cf. 113) Wordsw 
P 4 133 richly laden with all qood | Ru C 47 it is with 
lent money that all evil is mainly done — (T. also all this, 
all that 

17 . 53 . This neutral all veiy larely has the definite 
article before it, as in Sh Sonn 3] 14 “thou hast all 
the all of me’’, but frequently a pos.sessive pronoun: Sh 
Sonn 109 14 thou ait my all ) Sh R3 I 2 250 On me, 
whose all not equals Edwards moytie | Dryden 5 257 My 
life! niy souD my all that Heaven can give' | Di M 220 
We have very little to venture, but it is our all \ Mem- 
man S 182 a man who play.s for a high stake, must be 
content to throw Ins all on the table. 

Neutral all is very frequent with little • Fielding 3.508 
bring hither my hltle all | Stevenson D 295 my little all 
has perished 1 Ru C 20 Will you take this hltle all ot his 
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life fron) your poor brother? | Di D 143 with my little 
worldly all in a small trunk. 

The uBe of alia as in Fielding (NED) he bid me pack up 
my alls, ifl DOW obflolete, except in Sc 

17 . 54 . Neutral all is frequent in prepositional 
groups at all, aftei all, above all (for all, mthal — with 
all), -in all Sh Until 1 2 1K7 Take him foi all m alt | 
By D.I 2 189 they were All m all to each other 

.A rare variant in Aicher A 73 Take it all and all, America 
iB a trying place 

17 . 55 . Examples of the personal all in the plural; 

Rich and poor, all must die | Sh Cor I 6.81 A cer- 

taine number (I’hough thankee to all) must I select from 
all ( Mill Fox 2 257 All send love to all. 

Very rarely ivitli the dehnite article: Sh Wint V. 1 14 
troin the all that are [= all those that exist] 

17 . 56 . As the principal all is thus both sg and 
pi, there is a tendency now to avoid it and to use every- 
thing and everybody respectively ‘T came to tell you all” 
IS not clear, therefore it is pieferable to say “to tell all 
of you, everyone of you” or “to tell you everything”, 
“to tell you all about it” In Sh Hml III. 2 5 “vse all 
gently" all would now generally be taken as the pi, and 
everything would therefore be preferred Where the AV 
h.as “all that I haue is thine” (Luke 15.31), the 20th 
c translation ha.s “everything I have is yours ” 

17 . 57 . All IS extremely frequent as an adjunct in 
various applications, all England | all women 1 all night j 
all the money | all ray money I all his friends | Sh Meas 
IV 3 109 He make all speede ! Cowper Gilpin: Up flew 
the windows all 

17 . 58 . All IS very often used as a subjunct We 
shall first consider those cases in which we have a trans- 
ition fiom the use as a principal to that as a subjunct. 

Thus when a neutral all is in apposition with the 
subject : 
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Sh Ado III. 2.10 he js all mirth | Mi C 560 I was 
all eare | Austen P .35 I am all astonishment | DiDo 173 
the Major was all politeness | Fox 1.G6 a man all nerves | 
Disraeli (NED) His Royal Highness was all smiles, and 
his consort all diauionds ] (lame E 265 she was all m 
a tremor 

In “it IS all one to me", “it was all the same to him ' 
(Di X 4) all might perhaps be termed neutral in apposition 
to it, but in “he will come all the same” it is frankly a sub- 
junct. In the exchamation all nght, it is probable that 
all was originally the subject (neutral), and nght the pre- 
dicative adjective; but it has frequently been taken a< 
containing all as a subjunct to nght, as shown in the 
frequent use of both words together as the predicative : 
That's all nght, and especially when everything is the sub- 
ject Bennett W 1.263 everything will be all right | Ridge 
G 129 he was all right, and she wiis all right, and every- 
thing was all right. Note also Galsworthy P 4 36 I’m 
quite all nght | Bennett HL 367 You’ll be perfectly all nght 

1 ' 7 . 59 . Subjunctal all is frequent beiore a compara- 
tive with the-. Di Do 156 you’d be all the better for it | 
lb 399 he held her hand all the longer in his own for 
that suspicion 

Subjunctal all is hyphened before adjectives in all- 
important, all-powerful, all-vnse, all-pervading , cf. on the 
other hand the spelling almighty. 

All IS used as a subjunct before adverbs. I ache all 
over 1 all through | all round | all but 

The spelling is now different in altogether, although, 
almost In alone and also the original connexion with all 
has been still more obscured. 

Either, etc. 

17 . 61 . Either and neither are frequent as principals 
(anaphoric), as in Fielding T 3 162 he was more inclined 
to eating, than to sleeping, and more to drinking than to 
either \ Sh Merch V 103 The crow doth sing as sweetly 
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as the larke When neither is attended | BJo 1.104 neither's 
friends have cause to be sorry (gen of either Sonn 28.5, 
Tp I. 2.450). 

They are equally frequent as adjuncts : either hand | 
neither hand. 

And finally they are used as subjuncts (‘conjunctions, 
adverbs’), either be or I | neither he nor I | He isn’t 
young Neither is he handsome = He isn’t handsome 
either. 

17 . 62 . Both has the same three functions' Sh Merch 
I. 1 143 [shafts] by aduenturing both, I oft found both ) 
both nay hands j both he and I. 

17 . 63 . Every is now only an adjunct, but formeily 
it was sometimes used as a principal: Caxton R 43 eue- 
nche in his place (ib 54) On every one^ everybody, every- 
thxng, see 17 2 

17 . 64 . Each is frequent as a principal. Sh H4B IV 
2 105 Each hurryes towards his home and sporting place 
— and as an adjunct Sh Hmll, 5.19 [make] each partic- 
ular haire to stand an end Cf. also 7 812. 

Other. 

17 . 71 . Other may be treated here on account of its 
(qua8i-)pronominal signification In OE it had always 
the ‘strong’ inflexion, whether as an adjunct or as a prin- 
cipal, whether with or without the definite article Now 
it 13 uninflected as an adjunct, but takes the substantive 
endings when it is used as a principal: gen sg other's, pi 
others, gen pi others’. 

17 . 78 . As principals we frequently find the other 
and another used anaphorically both in speaking ot persons 
and of things, as in Sh Ado HI. 4 11 my cosin’s a foole, 
and thou art another | Lucr 1162 That mother . . Who 
hauing two sweet babes, when death takes one, Will slay 
the other, and be nurse to none. My bodie or ray soule 
which was the dearer? When the one pure, the other 
made devlne. — Rarely without the article: Sh Err IV. 
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3.86 a ring . . a chaine, Both one and other he denies 
me now. 

Jn the 'reciprocal pronouns’ each other and one another 
we also have other used as a principal. 

17 . 78 . As independent principals both the other 
and another are frequent in speaking of persons; instead 
of the latter we rarely find some other Sh Ado II. 3 161 
Benedicke knew of it by some other (ndw. somebody 
else; also Shr I 1 209). 

17 . 74 . In this employment the regular genitive is 
formed : 

Sh Sonn 68 11 Making no summer of an others 
greene 1 Sh Mids I 1 140 j Goldsm 641 he has all his 
happiness in another's keeping | Mrs Browning A 236 to 
suffer torment for another's sake (cf. ib 264 what you 
think of Mr. Some-One’s book, or Mi. Other's marnage) ( 
Di D 114 the one occasion trod upon the other’s heels 
[now better the heels of the otAcr] | Norris 0 146 surprised 
by the other’s outburst ] Le Gallienne in many another's 
name . — Each other's and one another's are perfectly natural, 
hut instead of this other's one would now prefer this other 
man's in Sh Mcb IV. 3 SO I should Desire his lewcls 
and this others house 

17 . 75 . In the plural, the old ending in OE da 
odre, ME the otheie, had disappeared, and in early ModE 
we thus had the same form other as in the eg Examples 
from Ch aie to be found B 3344, E 436, F 490, G 21, 
512, HF 23 othei sayn | Malory 77, 88 (never others) \ 
Caxton II 47 all the other that were there | ib 56 The 
substantivized pi others begins to appear towards the 
middle of the 16th c More U has generally other (94, 
155, 157, 172, 192), but some tunes others (103 the 
folysshenes of others, 192 both after to and as a genitive 
pi). Ml T 3103 has other, but 4111 and 4172 others (all 
these in stage directions); F 483 others, but the 1616 
edition has other. Lyly C 284 others, but 294 other 
Shakespeare ha® both forms, though others is far more 
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Functions of the Pronouns Concluded [17.75, 17.76. 


commoji than o/Aer, which is found, for instance, Meas 
III. 2.93, Mcbl 3.14, Cy III. 1.37, of. also R2 II. 4.12 
(where the one is also a kind of plural, though it may be 
taken = ‘one class . . the other class’) Rich men looke 
sad, and ruffians dance and leape, The one in feare, to 
loose what they enjoy. The other to enjoy by rage and 
warre Bacon has others A 19, 37, 45, but other ib 39; 
cf B 0 gholm B 59 f. The AV seems to have others more 
frequently than other (Tobit 6 14) Bunyan has generally 
others, but also other (G 32 many other) Milton has others, 
with tlie one exception PL 4 783 these other (Note that 
som other PL 3 211 is sg = ‘somebody else', cf SA 1302 
Some other . in his hand) Rehearsal 111 the other. 
Defoe has other in the pi (R 235, 239, R2 89, G 99) 
more frequently than others (G 131) 

Nowadays others is the only form when no substan- 
tive follows; thus the ttvo others — the other itvo (cf the 
obsolete other some 17 112). Befoie such, others is used 
contrary to the rule {such is not one of the adjectives that 
can be placed after their subst); Spencer A 1 486 culti- 
vated men — professors and others such 

Examples of the genitive plural see 9 56 

17 . 76 . When other 18 accompanied by a quanti- 
tative adjunct, the adjectival character sometimes prevails, 
so that we find other (before of), where others would be 
expected. 

Di (NED) Mrs C dipped certain of the rusks and 
ate them , while the old woman buttered certain other of 
the rusks | Gissing G 86 Fadge, and sundry other of his 
worst enemies ) id R 226 in so many other of our good 
points I Bennett W 2 204 she would not have produced 
it [the cloth] for the first meal, had she not possessed 
two other of equal eminence. 

Before than we also sometimes find other in the 
plural Meredith H 17 the graces of tradesmen’s daughters 
may be witnessed and admired by other than tradesmen 
[= by those who are other than t., cf. below 17,78]. 
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17.771. As an independent neuter, the other may 
be used, especially in the colloquial formula this, that, 
and the other Sterne 110 he would do this, and that, 
and t’other \ Ru S 23 fancying they [the words] mean this 
or that, or the other, of things dear to them | Shaw C 108 
reforming this, that, and the othei (also Came C 448, etc.) 

Examples of neutral the one, the other : Lowell St 290 
Swift never forgot or forgave, Dryden was careless enough 
to do the one, and large enough to do the other | Hope 
D 62 you meant that The other was nonsense | Stevenson 
JHP 66 it was impossible to do the one without the other. 

17.77J8. No other (but, than) is archaic for nothing 
else (except)' Sh Mcb V. 4.8 We learne no other but the 
confident Tyrant Keepes still in Dunsinane | Sh Alls III 
6.26 he shall suppose no other but that he is carried I 
Mcb III. 4 97, Meas V. 1 60, H4B V. 2 62, Tro TI 3.119 | 
BJo 3.161 I think no other \ Defoe G 72 milk, which is 
no other than the half digested food | ib 112 all first 
speaking is mimicry and no other 1 ib 116 of them no other 
would be expected | Shelley P 113 the most astonishing 
combinations of poetry are no other than combinalions 
which the intellect makes of sensations | Carlyle H 125 
[Luther ] here stand I I can no other (translated lioiii 
German) [ Garnett T 12 they know no better, and can 
no other \ Hope R 153 in this remark, he spoke no more 
and no other than he felt Cf the use of no with com- 
paratives 16 8 

Cp also Carlyle K 1 152 What other could lie do now'-' - 
the ordinary ivhat else 

17.78. Apart from the combinations the other and no 
other, it IS impossible to Utc other as a neuter piiiicipal 
except as the object after do and as the predicative after 
he, in both of which cases it a]>proaches the meaning of 
otherwise’ and might be called a subjunct (compare in 
some of the examples the parallel use of better) 

Carlyle R 2 328 Nor could his private friends do 
other than mournfully acquiesce | id H 125 had Luther 
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in that moment done other, it had all been otherwise | 
McCarthy 2.525 No one undertook to say that there was 
anything the Government could have done other than what 
they did | Carpenter L112 the tragedy which lies before 
her, and yet which she cannot do other than accept | Hope 
B. 33 thinking that he could have done other and better 
than in fact he did | Hope In 121 Why give people other 
than what they want, better than they desire? 

Allen W 62 had she been other than she was | Hope 
Z 69 [no one] imagined that I could be other than the 
king I Seeley E 80 That we might have been other than 
we are, nay that we once were other, is inconceivable | 
Dickinson S 57 history ought to have been other than it 
was; and we ought to be other than we are j Lang T 73 
“In Memoriam" is not to be reckoned inferior to these 
[Adonais, Lycidas] because its aim and plan are other 
than theirs. 

Note here in the three last quotations that the pi 
others would give another meaning, other = otherwise, 
different’ 

17 . 79 . Other may be taken as the object m Nor- 
ris P 382 I did not answer other than by taking her hand, 
and as the predicative in Bookman Nov. 1905. 85 had 
some trivial action gone other than it did (cf go torong, 
go mad)’, but in either case it might also be termed a 
subjunct, as it means the same thing as the adverb other- 
tmse-, it undoubtedly is a subjunct in Sh Mcb I 7 77 
Who dares receiue it other ^ NED has not this example, 
but some others, from 1205, 1628 and again [indepen- 
dently of the old usage?] from 1880, 1883. In many of 
the examples given in Schmidt’s Sh-Lex p 817 other can 
hardly be called an adverb. 
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References are to chapters and sections. 


A. 

a, an, see Article, indefinite 
a-, preiiK, etc 14 15 ff 
-a, ending 2 61, 2 65 
Abbreviatian-wards 8 9, 13 8, 

15 72 

abducent* 2 67 
a-blaee 14 15 

able, predicative and pre-ad- 
junct 14 14 

-able, adjectives in 15 483 
aboTiyine 5 633 
about to, with infinitives 15 89 
above, adjunct 14 95 
aboveboard 14 67 
absent, principal 11 42 
Abstracts, pi 5 39, abstract sb 
12 25, adjective 9 71, 11 31 
abundance 4 83, 5 212 
Accusat%ve with infinitive 1 67 
acquaintance 4 95 
Active 1 64, see also Infinitive 
addle 13 82 

Adjectival endings in substan- 
tive adjuncts 13 7 
— -pronouns XVI, XVII 
Adjectives, definition 1 31, 1 32, 
813, 13 8, distinct from sb 
8 13 , numbenn 2 22, 2 7 , with 
object 1 62 , substantivized 
IX , with one X , a good man 
and a true 10 96 , as princi- 


pal XI, pi to denote the 
whole class 11 41 , adjective 
instead of adverb 12 26 , 
before genitival compounds 
12 331 , adjecbve groups 
14 2, adj -f preposi lion -{-ob- 
ject as pre-adjunct 14 23 , 
adjective subjuncts 16 2 , ai- 
je( fives in -en 13 16, in -ed 
from sb 16 34 , place XV , is 
cannon in cannon ball an 
adj7 XIll. See also Adjuncts 
Adjeitivification of sb XIII, of 
groups 14 67, of adverbs 
14 9 

Adjunct, definition 1 21 , num- 
ber 6.l2f, relation between 
adjunct and principal XII , 
direct 12 11, 12 17, shifted 
12.12, 12 2, partial 12 13, 
12 3 , compositional 12 14, 
12 4 , other indirect adjuncts 
12 15, 12 5 ; adjunct to pro- 
per name 12 17 , substantival 
adjunct (.ong compound) 
XIII , difference between ad- 
junctal and predicative forms 
14 1 , place of adjunct XV, of 
adjuncts of quantity and 
number 16 12 Cf also Ad- 
jective, Post-adjunct 
Admiralty s 8 91 
ado 8 72 
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Adverb, deOnilion 131, 132, 
with object 168, 186, pro- 
nomindl adverbs 1 74 , plural 
of adverbs 2 1 , adv turned 
into substantive 8 5 , as ad- 
junct 12 27, 14 9 , before sub- 
stantival adjunct 13 5 , ad- 
verb of degree 15 221 , iden- 
tical with adjective 16 27 , ad- 
verbial post -adjuncts ±5 73 ff 
advice 4 62, 5 34 
'®, pi ending 2 61 
asthehcs 5 775 
afeerd 14 16 
afloat 14 15 
afore-thought 16 41 
aforetime 14 92 
afraid 14 16 
Afric 13 87 

aftei, adverb, preposition, con- 
junction 1 68, 1 86 , pre-ad- 
junct 14 92 

afternoon 8 7, pi 2 49 , ad- 
junct 181, 14 61 
Afterthought-adjunct 15 45f, 

16 24 

Age, adj denoting 9 35 
aghast 14 16 
aglow 14 15 
ago 14 36 
ahigh 14 18 
aide-de-camp, pi 2 56 
air, -8 4 62 
alive 14 15, 14 18- 
all 17 5, principal 17 51, niy 
all 17 53 , alls 17 63 , in pre- 
positional groups 17 54 , all 
in (and) all 17 54, personal 

17 55 , avoided 17 56 , ad- 

junct 17 57 subjuiict 17 58 , 
all right 17 58, with compar- 
ative 17 59 , spelt al in com- 
pounds 17 69 — all eyes 

6 225 

all-but 12 272 


almighty 9 22, 15 24, 16.43 
almost 12 272 
alms 5 62 

alone, lone 14 16, 14 18 
aloof 14.15 
aloud, loud 1,4 18 
amends 5 771 

among 7 761 , cf p 183 note 
analysts, pi 2 66 
anama 5 633 

Anaphoric, defined 10 14 , an- 
aphoric one X passim , pro- 
nouns 16 231, 16 281, 16 32, 
etc 

and, subjects connected by 
6 51 , nice and warm 16 29 , 
and that 16 342 
animalcula 2 653 
Animals, pi unchanged 3 2 fi , 
denoted by substantivized adj 
9 75 

anniversary 9 79 
another, see other 
antelope 3 24 

antipodes 2 67, antipod 5 633 
any, principal 17 12 , neuter 
17 13 , adjunct 17 14 , before 
numeral 17 14 , with compar- 
atives 17 16 , Bubjunct 17 17 , 
any two 5 166 , any tlioy 
5 56, with pi veib 6 43 
anybody, si) 8 441, and anyone 
17 2211 

anyone 10 22, 17 22 iff 
anything, sb 8 446, 17 3, with 
adjective 17 32, idioms 
17 342, object or subjunct 
17 36, subjunct 17 37f, any- 
thing like 17 38 
a one 10 33, 10 57 
apex 2 67 

Aphmretic Words 14 18 
apocrypha 2 653 
Aposiopesis 16 22 
apparatus 2 63 
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appacrent 12 261 , place 15 41 
appendix 2 67 

Apposition 15 61, 15 64 nu- 
merical disagreement 6 212 
Apposihonnl Compounds 2 33S , 
7 26ff 

Approximation, plural of 4 5 

apsis 2 67 

Hquartum 2 651 

arch 13 71 f 

archives 4 74 

Arithmetical expressions (three 
nines, etc ) 5 14 , number of 
verb 6 33f 
armour 5 225 
arms 5 73 
around 14 IS 
arra, arry 10 333 
article (of furnituio, etc) 5 3 
Article, definite 16 31, 16 42, 
n'llh all 17 53, 17 55, with 
generic words 5 43 .5 46. 

11 .3, 114, 11 5 

— indefinite 1 27 , with gen- 
eric words 5 42 , place and 
repetition 15 121, 15 17,15.18 ; 
a not avoided 16 751 , a af- 
ter no -|- comparative 16 88 , 
111 some half a dozen 17 154 
a,s a 15 172 
as well as, subjects connected 
by 6 54 

ash, -es 4 62, in compounds 
7 11 

ashamed 14 14. 
ash-leafs 8 91 
Asia 4 841 
aside sb 8 55 
aslant 14 15 
asleep 14 15 
asset 5 631 
assize 5 774 
astiay 14 18 
a swim 14 15 


at best, last, least, most 11.36 , 

at that 16 343 
Athens 5 742 
athletics 5 775. 
at-home, sb 8 71, pi 2 49. 
atlas 2 67 
attention, -s 4 62 
attorney-general, pi 2 41 
Attraction, number of verb 

6 72ff 

Attributive, sec Adjunct 
aught 17 43 
auto-da-fe, pi 2 56 
automaton 2 651. 
average 13 72 
avei se 14 16 
awake 14 15 

B. 

back, post-adjunct 15 77 
Back-formation 5 63, 15 33 
bagpipes 5 73 

Bahuvrthi, compounds 5 721. 

baize 5 751 

ban 4 62 

banditto 2 64 

banns 4 62 

barracks 5 741, in compounds 

7 11 

bashed 14 18 
basis 2 66 
Bateke 11 58 
Batwngo 11 .58 
bearing 4 62 
beastly 15 25 
beau, pi 2 68 
beaver 8 92 
bmng 15 482 
bellows .5 712 
bench 4 841 
beneath 14 95 
best of prose 5 413 
betters 5 724 


Jeaperseu, Modem Eugllih Grammar. IL 
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Index. 


between 7 76 , p 183 note ; 
between one and two 6.66 
— -decks 2 49 
bhurrel 3 24 

billiards 4 76, in compounds 
711 

hillion 3 53 
btt 5 3 

bitter, -s 4 62, 6 761 , bitter 
(cold) 15 21, 15 26 
btznat 5 633 
black cock 3 33 
black-letter 5 24 
bleeding 15 26 
blind 15 26 
Boanerges 2 67 
bob 3 64 
bodice 5 712 

bodg, politic, etc 15 41, 15 54 , 
pronouns compounded with 
17 2 

bone 3 93 

bom (days) 12 54, English bom 
13 84, post-adjunct 15 482 
boots 5 723 
bosomest 13 71 

both, used of more than two 
7 71 , genitive 9 55 , princi- 
pal, adjunct, subjunct 17 62 
bottomest 13 71 
brace 3 51. 
brainfs) 5 281, 6 752 
bread 5 223 
breakback 14 71 
break-down, pi 2 43 
breakneck 14 71, 14 74 
breakwater 2 46. 
breast-race 14 18 
bred 13 84 

breeches 5 792, in compounds 
7 21 

bridal 13 72 
bridle 5 631 

broad awake, open 15 21 
bronchia 2 653 


broth 6 224 

brothers with name 2 39 
Brussels 5 742, 7.21 
buffalo 3 24 
bugle 8 92 
burial 5 631 
burning hot 15 21 
business 5 38 L 
buttocks 5 73 
buttonhole 8 92 
button-over 14 761 
buttons 5 723 
bye 8 91 
bygone 14 31 

c. 

cake, mass-word and thing- 
word 5 23 
calm 9 79 
calyx 2 67 

candelabrum 2 651, 2 6.53 
cannon 3 75, in cannon ball 
1311. 13 8 
capital 9 78 
carat 3 65 
cargo 4 841 
carrich 5 633 
cast-away, pi 2 44 
catamount 2 53 

catch-' em-(all-)aliveS 66, 14 73 

caterpillar 5 6Sl 

cat o' mountain, pi 2 53 

cattle 4 812, 4 89 

celestial 15 42 

certain 11 61 

change, sb pi 3 65 , vb with 
obj in pi 4 381 
chay 5 633 
cheap 13 71 f 
cheese 5 222, 5 62 
cherry 5 631 
cherub 2 69 
chess 6 711 
chestnuts 8 91 
cheviots 8 92 
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ohieik, chicken^ ehvdcena 5 791 
chief 13 7lf. 

child, women with 4.86, in 
compoands 2 36, 7.42. 
children in compounds 7 23 
Chinee 5 632 
chintz 5 751 
choice 13 71 f 
chryaalia 2 67- 
church 4 841. 
cusatrix 2 67 

Claaa, sg and pi to denote a 
whole 4 18, 5 4, ad] pi 11 4 
C'laaatcal prepoaitiona in pre- 
adjuncts 14 66 

Clause, definition and division 
1 84 

claw 5 633. 
clay 8 91 
clergy 4 814, 4 89 
cloth 5 222 

clothes in compounds 7 23 
eoach-and-gix, pi 2 57 
coal 5 23 
coarse 13 71 f 
cock-eye 14 74 

coin 5 23 , pi of names of corns 
364 

Collectives 4 16, 4 8, 4 9, 5 1, 
‘‘collective plural" 6 4 
colour, -8 4 62, 5 73 , adj in- 
dicating colour 9 74 
come, to 15 81 
come-hy -chance 14 752 
comics 9 78 

Co-mmon number 5 5, in ad- 
juncts 6 13 
commonplace 13 72 
commons 5 725 5 751 
Comparative in speaking of two 
or more 7 77 , mth s-plural 
9 41, without one 10 92 , as 
jirmtipal 11 38 , ex-compar- 
atives 14.13 

— (little c. loss) 12 261 


Comparison criterion of ad- 
jectives 7 13 13 , of substan- 
tival adjuncts 13 71 
compass, -es 4.62 
compendium 2 661 
Complemental subjimct 14 32 
Complex (duplex) object 1 67, 
15 4 

Composite objects 4 7 , names 
treated as sg 5 73 
Compositional adjwncts 12 4 
Compounds, pi of 2 3, com- 
pound titles 2 37, connected 
with preposition 2 53, with 
and 2 57 , number m first- 
words 7 1 — 7 4 , loss of 

power to fonn c 13 84 , ad- 
juncts with c 12 321 
Concord of verb 6 3fl 
Concrete neuter'll 31 ff 
Condensed constructions, num- 
ber in 4 36 
confidence, -s 4 62 
confounded 15 25 
Conjunction, definition 1 80 , 
cf both, either, neither, whe- 
ther 

constitutional 9 79. 
content, adj piedicative 14 11, 
contents and iioii-contents 
9 36, sb 5 281 
contrary 9 79 

Co'itrast, causes post - order 
15 53 

convolvulus 2 62 
Coordmate adjuncts 1 23, post- 
adjuncts 15 53 

Coordination of substantives 
and adjectives 13 3 
coot 3 33 

copper 5 222, 8 91 
coppy 5 633 
cornucopia ‘2 61 
corp 5 633 
cottage 8 91 


30 * 
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CQuntel 4 89 
eounlerpotaon 8 71 
countryman (what c ) 12 326 
couple 3 61 

course 4 61, > coarse I3 71f 
court 4 841 

court-martial 15 41, pi 2 41. 
craft 3 73 

Creed and party, adjectives 
denoting 9 36 
crisis, pi 2 66 
cross-country 14 18 
Crucified 9 22 
cruel 15 25 
crumb 5 222 
crystal 13 82 
Cumberlandshire 8 91 
curch 5 633 

custom, -s 4 b2, in compounds 
7 23 

cul-and -thrust 8 26, 14 792 
‘cute 14 18 
cutthroat 14 74 
cyclop 5 633, -s 2 67 

D. 

dace 3 43 

daggers drawn 15 482 
dailies 9 78 
dainty 13 71f 
damage, -s 4 62 
damn, sb 8 23 
damp 13 71f 
dance 4 61 
danger 5 222 
dare-devil 14 74 
data 2 653 

Days of the week, generic 
5 442 

dead, principal 9 23 , subjuncl 
15 26 , deads 9 79. 
deal (great, good) 5 212 
dear (one) 10 87 . post-adjunct 
15 45 

death, -s 4 33 


debt 5 222 
decency, -les 4 62 
decorum 2 651 
deep 9 79 
deer 3 23 

Definite numher 7 8 
demonstrative (proof d ) 16 41 
Demonstrative pronouns 16 3, 
16 4 

Derivatives, number in 7,5 , 
partial adjuncts with 12 3 
Descriptive substantival group 
post-adjuncts 15 71 
designate 15 41. 
desperate 16 26 

Detached first-words XIII, L3 6, 
13,8 , as post-adjuncts 16 72 
deuced 15 25 
devil-may-care 14 83 
devilish 15 25 
dhole 3 24 

dice 5 711 . in compounds 7 22 
die, sb 5 711 
die-auay 14 751 
‘Die-Hards' 8 67 
Differentiated plural 4 6 
diggings 5 741 
dilettante 2 64 
dip 8 91 

Direct adjuncts 12 11, 12 17 
disagreeable 9 79 
Diseases, names of, pi and sg 
5 282, 5 76 

Distributive phrases 5 132, 5 4 , 
■'distributive plural" 6 4 
ditto 10 91 
divers 2 22 

dog-in-the-manger , pi 2 53 
dogma, pi 2 652 
dogs-ear 7 43 
dog-skm 8 91 
do-nolhingness 14 7 1 
domestic 15 41 
don’t-care-ism, don’t-carish 
14 76 
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double 12 57 , place 15 121 , 
subjunct 15 26 
doum, sb 8 52 
downhill 14 64 
downstairs 14 64 
dozen 511, pi 3 52 
draught, -s 4 62 
drawback 8 68 
dreadfuls 9 78. 
dreadnought 8 63, 14 72 
Dress, substantivized adj de- 
noting 9 77 
(hy-as-dust, pi 2 58 
Dual 7 6 
due 15 41 
dug-mit, pi 2 44 
Duplex object and duplex sub- 
junct 15 4 , number in du- 
plex subjunct 4 36, cf com- 
plex 

£. 

-e, pi ending 2 64 
each, principal and adjunct 
17 64, different from every 
7 81, repealed by they 5 56 , 
each one 10 22 , each man 
17 28 , each other 7 75, 17 7 
early 12 56 
earth 5 222 
earthenuare 5 2,4 
East India, East Indian 13 86 
eave(s) 5 631 
economics 5 775 
-ed, adjectives in 15 34 
ego 8 42 

“Egypt Exploration Fund" 
13 87 

eider duck 3 33 

either with pi verb 6 44 , used 
of more than two 7 73 , 
either one 10 22 , principal, 
adjunct, subjunct 17 61 
elders 5 724 
elect 15 41 


ember(s) 5 281 

Emphasis causes post-position 
15 54 

-im, adj in 13 16 , pic in, as 
pre-adjuncts 14 11 
encomium 2 651 
enemy, as pi 4 96 , be enemies 
with 6 232 

enough, number 2 75 , piinci- 
pal 11 61 , place 14 22 
enow 2 75 
ephenierts 2 67 
erewhtle 14 92 
errata, erraiuM 2 6.51, 2 653 
-es, pi in 2 66 
-ese, words in 5 632 
Eskimo 11 58 
ethics 6 775 
ever a one 10 333 
evermore 14 92 

every, principal, adjunct 17 63 , 
repeated by they 5 56 , every 
two 5 166 , different from 
each 7 81 , two subjects eacn 
with every 8 642. 
everybody sb 8 441, and every 
one 17 22ff , belter than all 
17 56 

every man 17 27 
every one 10 22, 17 22ff 
everything, sb 8 444 , pronoun 
17 3, with adjective 17 32, 
at the end of an enumeration 
17 341, better than all 17 56 
evil 9 6, the Evil (One) 10 85 
Examinations, names of 9 73. 
exceeding 16 28 
excessive 15 26 

exchange with obj in pi 4 381. 
Ex-comparatives 14 IR 
excursion (tram) 8 91 
exempt 14 14 
experience 5 322 
extant, place 15 63 
extempore 14 974. 
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extraordinary , subjunct 15 23 ; 

posl-adjuiicf 15 41f 
Extrapos%hon 1 44 
extreme 15 26 

F. 

favn 14 14 
fair (one) 10 86 
family 4 814 
far 14 961 
far-auay 14 9Gi 
far-between 14 98, 15 67 
far-off 14 961 
fareweil 8 21 
farro u; 4 89 
fat (one) 10 84 
fathom 3 62 
feeling 5 222 
feet in rompoimds 7 23 
female, bb 9 34 ; post-adjunct 
15 41 

fern 5 791 

few 2 71 , with collectives 4 88 , 
a few 4 972 , the tew 11.42 , 
pnncipal 11 61 
file 3 53 

first three or three first 
15 122 f 

First - words of compounds, 
number 7 1 ff , pi 7 2, geni- 
tival first-words 7 4 , detached 
first-words adjectives'^ XIII, 
isolation of 8 93, 13 6 
fish, pi unchanged 3 4 , mass- 
word 5 223 

five = five-pound note 9 79 
five-leaf 5 722 

Flanders 5 742 , in compound 
7 21 

Florence, Florentine 13 86 
fly-away 14 751 
fiy-hy-the-sky 14 752 
folkfs) 4 9ri 
fool 12 222 

foot, pi 3 62, 3 72 , in com- 


pounds 7 1 2 (7 5) 
force, -a 4 62 

forceps 2 67 , foicep 5 633. 
Foreign plurals 2.6 
forget me not 8 65 , pi 2 46 
former, principal 11 62. 
formula, pi 2 61 
fors and againsts 8 .54 
fortnight 5 172 
Foundling (Hospital) 8 91. 
four -in -hand, pi 2 55 
fours, on all 515 
fourteen 14 II 

fowl, pi 3 31 , compounds 3 32 , 
mass-word 5 223 
Fractions 12 59 

French adjectives, plural end- 
ing 2 76 , place 15 41 , French 
plurals m sb 2 68 
Frequentative verb 6 92f 
fresh 15 32 
friends with 6 231 
fruit 5 23 
fry 4 93 

full 9 79 , compounds of 2 42 

funeral 4 76 , adj 13 87 

fungus, pi 2 62 

fur 5 633 

furniture 5 32 

future (one) 10 85 


G. 

gadabout 8 67 

gallows 5 712 , in compounds 
7 22, adj 13 72 
game, collective 4 812 , adj 
13 71f 

Games, names of 8 2 1 
gardens 5 741 
Gender, adj denoting 9 34 
general, compounds with 2 37 , 
post-adjunct 15 41 
Generic singular and plural 
54 
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GenitivaL compownda, nnmber of 
first-word 7 4 , adjuncts with 
12 33 , case doubtful 7 27. 
Genitive, pi 2 21 , of adjectives 
9 5 (pi 9 55, neuter 9 9) , 
made possible by one 10 83 , 
isolated as subject 10 98 
genius, pi 2 62 
gentry 5 631 
genus, pi 2 652 
Geographical names, pi 4 45, 
4.74 (5 742) 

German, sb (9 32) 9 79, 11 58 , 
cousin german 15 41 
giraffe 3 24 
girdle 6 631 

give-and-take 8 26, 14 792 
glad, predicative 14 14 
Gladstone (bag) 6 91. 
glanders 5 76 
go-ahead 14 751 
go-bettreen 8 67 
goings-on 2 52 

good(s) 9 6 , goods 5 782 , in 
compounds 7 22 , good my 
lord 15 16 

good-for-nothing , pi 2 55 
good-humour 15 151 
good-naiured 14 1 1 
go-to-meeting 14 752 
government 4 841 
grace, -s 4 62 

Grammatical terms, word -order 
15 43 , cf. Terminology 
grape 6 24 

great 12 241 , greats 9 73 , in 
compound® 7 24 
grace 5 711 
Greek plurals 2 6 
Greeks 11 58 
green 9 79 
grey hen 3 .33. 
gross 3.52 
grounds 5 741 


Group 1 81 ; group adjuncts 
142fi, 145 

grown, post-adjunct 16 482 
grown-up, pi 2 44. 
gum 4 75 

H. 

hair 5 23 

half, sb and adj 12 58 ; place 

15 121 , half a one 10 332 
Half -pronominal adjectives 

171, as principals 116, cf 
XVII 

handful, pi 2 42. 

hand-round 14 751 

hang, sb 8 23 

hangdog 8 64 , adj 14 74 

hangman 8 64 , pi 2 451 

hansom (cab) 8 92 

hard 11 37 

harlotry 4 89 

have to 15 851 

Haymarket (theatre) 8 91. 

he, si) 8 41 , pronoun 2 23, 

16 12 , he and his 16 281 
head 3 54 

headlong 14 974 
hear-say 8 66 , adj 14 73 
heathen 9 36 

heaven, -s 4 62 , they 4 842 
Hebrew plurals 2 69 
heir-apparent, pi 2 41 
helix, pi 2 67 

her, sb 8 41, pronoun 2 23, 
16 12. 16 26, 16 29 
here, adjunct 14 95, here and 
there 1,1, 8 58 , here is with 
pi subject 6 81 
hereafter 14 92 
hem 16 2G 
herring 3 43 
hers 16 27 f 
hide-cmd-seek 14 792 
him, sb 8,41 , pronoun see he 
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hi* 16 27, 16 281 
htsn 16 26 

hither, adjunct 14 95 
hitherto, adjunct 14 92 
ho 5 633 
hog 3 23f 
hold-up 14 751 
holiday 5 774 
Holies 9 79. 

home, post-adjunct 15 77 
honour, -8 4 62 , in compounds 
7 23 

hop- skip -and- jump 14 792 
horse 3 71 
horse-power 7 32 
hotel 4 841 _ 
hour 3 61 

house, pi 2 21, as collective 
4 841 

household 4 841 
how a 15 171 
howling 15 26 

Human beings in general, ad- 
jectives denoting 9 32 
hundred 3 53, 5 11 
hundredweight 3 63 
hustings 5 741 
hi/pothesis, p’ 2 66 

I. 

1, eb 8 42 , pronoun 2 23, 16 12 
t, plural ending 2 62, 2 64 
-tble, adjectives m 15 483 
ice 5 222 

icily cold, icy cold 15 21 

-los, words m, pi and sg 6 775 

igms fatuus 2 66 

ignoramt 2 62 

ilex 2 67 

iK 14 973. 

ill-off 14 972 

imagmable, place 15 63 

immemorial place 15 42 

imperative sentence, as sub- 


stantive 8 6, as adjunct 
14 791 

in-between, pi 2 58 
tncamate, place 15 42 
indeed, place 14 22 
Independent, as opposed to 
anaphoric 10 14 
index, pi 2 67 
Indies 5 18 
indifferent 15 26 
Indirect adjuncts 12 2fl, 12 5 
— object 1 66 

Individualisation of mass- 
words 5 3 
indoor 14 63 
mfantry 4 89 

Infinitive, pre-adjuncts 14 41 , 
post-adjuncts 15 8f , active 
form 15 816 , with passive 
signification 15 846 , pas- 
sive form 15 876 
mnings 5 774 
vns 8 53 

Interrogative pronouns 16 5, 
whether 7 741 , which as dif- 
ferent from who and what 
7 82 , with one 10 63 
Intransitive verb 1 63 
invoice 5 711 
I 0 V 821 

iron 5 222 , adjunct 13 16 
ironclad 9 78 
-IS 2 66 

Isolation of first-word 8 93, 
13 6 

Iterative verb 6 92f 
it IS 6 242 
Its 16 27 

J. 

jackanapes 5 723 
Jakes 5 741 
Japan, Japanese 13 86 
jaundice 5 62 
jolly 15 24 
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jousts 5 774 

jungle, collective 4.841 

K. 

kcmgaroo, pi 3 24 
kid 8 92 
kin 4 841 

kmd, number (those kind of, 
etc) 3 81, 3 83, 3 85, kind 
of, sub]unct 3 81 
kmdness 5 371 
kindred 4 95 , adj 13 82 
kingdom-come 15 81 
knee 3 92 

knight errant, pi 2 41 
— templar, pi 2 37 
knockdown 14 751 
know-nothmg 14 72 

L. 

lace 5 24 
lace-up 14 751 
lack-lustre 14 71 
lamh 5 223 
landau 8 92 

Languages, names of 9 72 
last, place 15 122 f, 15 55 
late 14 93 

Latin plurals 2 6 , influence 
on place of adjunct 15 43 
latter, used in speaking of three 
7 774f , principal 1162 
laureate, place 15 41 
lazybones 5 721 
leads 5 741 
lean-to 8 68, 14 751 
leash 3 51 
least 11 61 

leave, take our leave( s) 4 323 
lees 5 281 

legislature, collective 4 842. 
less, lesser 2 72 , principal 
11 61 , less barbarians 12 274 
letter, -s 4 62 , letter patent 
2 41. 


lettuce 5 711 
level 13 82 
licence 5.62. 
life, lives 4 33 
light, -s 4 62 
light o' love, pi 2 55. 
hghtskirts 5 721 
like, principal 11,44 , the like 
1134, 16 43, nothing like 
17 381ff 

likely -j- infinitive 15 51 
linguistics 5 775 
links 5 741 

little, number 2 72 , two signi- 
fications 5 212 , with pi mass- 
names 5 283 , little one 10 84 , 
principal 11 61 , place 16 152. 
live 14 18 
loaf 5 223 
lock-out, pi 2 43 
lodgvng(s) 4 74, 5 741 
London, collective 4 842. 
lone 14 18 
'longshore 14 64 
look, -s 4 62 
looker-on, pi 2 51 
look-out 14 751 
Lord Chancellor, pi 2 37 
loth 17 383 
loud 14 18 
love, -8 4 62 

lower in Lower Danube 12 56 
lustrum 2 651, 2 653 
luxury 5 382 

M. 

mackerel 3 43 
maikhoT 3 24 

mam adj 13 82 , subjunctal 
15 26 

Majesty, plural of 4 13 
make-believe (-/) 8 66, adj 

14 73 

makeshift 1 1 73 
male, place 15 41 
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Maltee 5 632. 

man, in compounds 2 34f , 
7 42 , generic 5 41 , in pro- 
nouns (every man) 17 27f , 
with post-adjunct 16 473 
manner (all manner) 3.81 f , 
manners 4 62 , in compounds 
7 23 

many 2 73 , with collectives 

4 88 , a many 4 971 , one 
too many 6 211 , genitive 
9 65 , as principal 11 42, 
11 61 

marie, pi 3 64 

marquee 5 631 

Marseilles 6 742 

martial, place 15 41 

marvellous 15 23 

mass-words 4 17, 5 2, plural 

5 224, 5 28 , plant-names as 
m 5 25 , immaterial m 5 222, 
5 26 , generic 6 412 , plural 
made into sg 6 75 , not re- 
presented by one 10 91 , 
nothing new 17 323 

Master with name, pi 2 38 
mathemahos 6 776 
matins 4 76 
matrimonial 15 41 
matrix 2 67 

matter 5 222 , matters 5 443 , 
with post-adjunct 15 472 
matter-of-course 13 72 
matter-of-fact 13 72 
me, si) 8 42 , pronoun 2 23, 
16 12 

means 5 755 
measles 5 76 
medium 2 651 
memoTandwm, pi 2 651 
memory t 61 

men, generic 5 441 , in com- 
pounds 7 23 
men-folk 2 34 
merry 5 631 


mesdames 2 21 

Messieurs, Messrs 2 21, 2 68. 
Metanalysis, numerical 6 6 
metaphysics 5 775 
metropolis, pi 2 66 
mews 5 741 

mice, in compounds 7 23 
mid 12 55 
middle (one) 10 85 
might-have-been 2 47, 8 8 
mighty 15 24 
mile 3 62 

military, the 4 96 , post-ad- 
junct 15 42 
million 3 53, 5 11, 
mindful 14 14 

mine 16 21£F , = my people 
16 232 , = my task 16 233 , 
post-adjunct 16 24 . mines 
16 26 

minutim 2 61 
Mias with name, pi 2 3 
mo (moe) 2 74 
moefc 14 78 

moderate(ly) sized 15 34 ff 
modern built 15 32 
molasses 5 281 
money (s) 5 32 
monstrous 15 23 
month 3 61 
moose 3 24 
moot 13 82 
moral, -s 4 62 

more 2 74 , principal 11 61 , 
more than one 5 52, 6 76 , 
more . a 15 175 , no more, 
not more 16 84, 16 87 
Morphology, definition 1 1 
mortal 15 26 
most, piincipal 11 61. 
mouse 3 24 
mousfnche(s) 4.15 
Mr with name, pi 2 38 
Mrs with name, pi 2 38. 
much 2 71 , with pi mass- 
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names 5.283 ; as principal 
n SI 

music, muncai 1 3 87 
my 16 21f , alone 16.22 , place 
1514, good my lofd 15 16 


N. 

natad 2 67 

Naples 5 742 , in compound.s 
7 21 

narcisms pi 2 62 
natheleaa 16 89 

Natxonalities word‘, denoting 
11 6 

naught 17 44 , naughty 17 442 
vear, ad] 14 962 
near-hy 1 4 962 

Negative attiactect' to other 
word 16 74f , see no 
neither with pi verb 6 44, 
used of more than two 7 73 , 
principal, adjunct, suhjnnct 
17 G1 

-ness, conciett pi of words m 
5 372 

hi enters, substantivized adjec- 
tives 9 611 , in adjectives as 
piincipals 113, neutralists, 
that 16 34 , see anything, etc 
Neutral number 5 51 
\never a one 10 333 
new with ptc 15 31fi 
Newfoundland 8 92 
new-furmsh 15 33 
newly with ptc 15 31tf 
news 5 781 , piece of news 
5 34 

next, place 15 122 f, 15 55 
vext-to-nothmg 14 62 
•nice and warm 15 29 
nickel (coin) 8 91 
night 3 61 
nilghai 3 24 

no origin IG 71 , adjunct 16 72 , 


different from not a 16 73 , 
attracted to sh 16 74 , before 
adj sb 16 75 . no small, 
little, great 16 752, 16 76f , 
no few 16 77 , before niime 
rsl 16 781 , no good IG 781 , 
no such IG 782 , no othoi 
17 772, no otherwise 16 783 , 
combined with sb 16 79 ; ad- 
verb 16 8, in disjunctive 
questions and clauses IG 821 , 
IJortor or no Doctui iG 824 , 
before coinpaiatives I6 83f , 
no more, not more 16 84 , 
no less, not less 16 85, no 
bigger etc IG 86 no worse 
a dauber 16 88 , no one 
16 66 , no two 5 166 no 
they 5 56 , no a . 15 174 
no-bail 16 79 

nobody, sb 8 441 , pronoun, 
different fiom no one 17 22fl 
noise 5 223 
nonce, foi the 8 51 
none 16 6 , origin 16 61 , none 
effect lb 61 none other 
16 61, 16 623 principal 

16 62fi , posl-ad)unct 16 631 , 
at the end of a sentence 
1G632, none sucli 16 652, 
and no one not one 16 66, 
neuter 16 67 , none of 16 68 , 
subjunct 16 b9, none the 
16 692f , none too, none so 
16 694 , for no IG 822 , rea- 
son or none 16 825 — Num- 
ber 5 54 , verb 6 42 
none-so-pretty, pi 2 58 
non-auch 16 652 
Normal plural 4 11, 4 2 
Tior, subjects connected by 
6 61 

not one 16 66, not any 16 72, 
not a 16 73, not the less 
1G89, (whether) or not 
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16 82 , with comparatives 

16 83& 

nothing 17 3 , with adjective 

17 32 , nothing much 17 33 , 
idioms 17 342 , object or 
subjunct 17 36, subjunct 
17 37f , nothing like 17.38, 
loth 17 383 , with participles 
17 384 . comparatives 17 39 

— Nothing, sb 8 443 
no thoroughfare 16 79 , pi 2 68. 
nought 17 44 
tioun of multitude 4 86 
noun-mbstantivea 2 33 (15 43). 
now, sb 8 58 , adjunct 14 91 , 
now and then 2 1, sb 8 58 
Number II — VII , see table of 
contents, also Singular and 
Plural Words indicating 
number, unchanged pi 3 5, 
as collectives 4 83 
number, -s 4 62 
Numerals, with collectives 
4 89 , unified 6 12, -|- of with 
singular 5 59, principals 
1161, post-adjuncts 15 44 
Numerical relations, Words 
with 7 6f 
nuptials 4 76 

0 . 

-o, pi -1 2 64. 

oak 6 222, 5 223, 5 26. 

oasis, pi 2 66 

oatfs) 5 281, in compounds 
7 11, 7 25 

Object, definition 16, of ad- 
jecbves 1 62 , of verbs 1 63 , 
object of result 1 65 , direct 
and indirect 1 66 ; complex 
(duplex) 1 67 , object of ad- 
verbs 1 68 
observanda 2 653 
octopus, pi 2 62 
odds 6 783. 


of, ten of him 5 59 
off, pre-adjunct 14 95 , post- 
adjunct 15 77 
off and on 14 95 
off-hand 14 67 
offspring 4 89. 

oft, often, pre-adjunct 12 271, 

14 91 

oftentimes 14 91 
ogrial 3 24 

old, place 15 152 , old age 
12 47, olden 1411 
omnibus 2 62, 2 63 
omnipotent 15 43 
-on, pi -a 2 65 

once, principal 8 51, pre-ad- 
junct 14 91 , plural 2 1 
one, as prop -word X , before 
adjunct 10 23, ones 10 34f, 
10 42ff 10 521, 10 53, 10.55, 
10 61, 10 63, 10 66, 10 67, 
10 82, 10 85, 10 87, 10 95, 
one -j- adjective -+- one 10 36 . 
with possessive pronouns 
10 64 , with genitive 10 65 , 
with personal pronoun 10 66 , 
with substantive-adjuncts 
10 67, 13 4 , pronunciation 

10 7 , one avoided 10 9 — 
One another 7 75 , one or 
two 5 52, 6 65 
one-time 14 92 

opposite in post-adjuncts 15 69. 
or, subjects connected by 6 61 
orchis, pi 2 67 

Order of adjuncts 12 23, 

15 llff 

order, -8 4 62 

Ordinals, substantivized 9 82 
ordinance 4 842. 
other, used of more than two 
7 722 , place 15 13 , inflexion 
17 71 , principal 17 72 , geni- 
tive 17 74 , plural 17 76 , 
other of 17 76 , other than 
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17 76, nouter 17.77 f.; no 
other 17 772 , appioachei 
subjuDcr 17 78, 17 79, other 
some 17 112 
otherwtae 14 98 
ought, pronoun 17 43 
our, 0UT8 16“27ff , ourn 1()26 
ourself, oursehes 4 13 
ouf, instead of without 14.63 , 
in post-adjuncts 15 73ff , sb 

8 53 

(jut-and-in, out-and-out 14 99 

outdoor 14 63. 

out-of-door 14 62 

out-of-work 8 71 

outsules 8 91 

over a 15 175 

overall 8 71 

Overhead 14 11 

owM, principal 11 35 , to avoid 
difficulties m posspssives 
16 25, 16 29 
oxalis. pi 2 67 

oxen, Bg 5 791 , in compounds 
7 23 

P. 

pains 5 754 , in compounds 
7 22 

pair 3 51 , 4 73 

Pairs, words going m 11 2, 
14 99 

paper 5 222 
parenthesis, pi 2 66 
Parenthetic restriction 14 25 
parish, collective 4 841 
part, -8 4 62 

Part, words indicating 4,83 , 
parts of speech I (13, etc), 
8.1 , names of parts of the 
body 9 76 , parts of words 
turned into substantives 8 9 
Partial adjuncts 12 3 
Participles, substantivized 9 24, 

9 83 , word -order 15 48 , 


-j- adverb as pro - adjunct 

14 34 , as post-adjunct 15 52 , 
-f- prep -f- object 14 36 , 
with subjuncts as pre-ad- 
juncts 14 3, as post-adjuncts 

15 62 

passing 15 28 

Passive 1 64 , see also Infini- 
tive, Participle 

past, place 15.55 , -f- object as 
adjunct 14 65 
patent leathers 6 91 
pea 5 631 
peg-away 14 751 
penny pi 2 21 , in compounds 
7 12. (7 5), 8 93 , pence in 
compounds 7 23 , (six)pences 
5 171, 8 93 
pennyweight 3 63 
pennywohh 7 31. 
people 4 911 
per cent 8 91 
perch, pi 3 43 

Person, in verbs 1 44 , attrac- 
tion 6 74 , peisonal pronouns 

16 1 , definition of first and 
second persons plural 4 52ff 
— Adjectives denoting per- 
sonal relations 9 38 

pert 14 18 
phalange 5 633 
phalanx, pi 2 67 
phenomenon, pi 2 651, 2 653 
philistims 2 69 
phonetics 5 775 

Phrase, definition 1 87 , pi of 
phrase compounds 2 47f , 
phrases turned into substan- 
tives 8 8 (8 6f ) 
physic, -s 1 62, 5 775 
Physical and psychical cha- 
racteiistics, adjectives deno- 
ting 9 37 
pickerel 3 13. 
pick-me-up 8 65 , pi 2 46 
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jnck-pocket and similar com- 
pounds 8 6 
pi^-up 14 751 

piece (oi furniture, of advice, 
etc ) 5 3 
pig 3 23, 3 24 
ptke 8 92 
pile 3 64. 
pincers 6 73 
pities 5 39 

Place-names, pi 4 74, 5 742 , 
in compounds 7 21 
plaguy 15 25 

plains in compounds 7 24 
Plant-names, as mass-woids 
5 25 , from adjectives 9 75 
pleb 5 633 
plenty 4 83 5 212 
plover, pi 3 33 

Plural, forms II , unchanged 
III , meaning of IV , normal 
plural 4 11, 4 2, plural of 
approximation 4 12, 4 5 , plu- 
ral of social inequality 4 13 . 
differentiated 414, 4 6, com- 
posite objects 4 15, 4 7, col- 
lectives 4 16, 4 8, 4 0, 51 , 
mass-words 4 17, 5 2, whole 
class 4 16, 5 4 , common num- 
ber 4 19, 6 5 — PI or sg of 
a word with two adjuncts 

4 22ff , characteristic of sev- 

eral individuals 4 3, of re- 
ciprocity 4 38 — PI used 

as sg 5 7, raised to the 
second power 5 131, 6 167, 

5 793 

Poetry, post-adjuncts in 15 45 
police 4 89 

politic, adj place 15 41 , poli- 
tics 5 775 
poll 3 54 
pollard 13 82 
porridge 5 224 
portmanteau, pi 2 68 


Portuguee 5 632. 
positivo, place 15 41 
Possesstie premouns, principal 
and adjunct 16 2 ; two with 
the same sb 16 25, 16 29 ; 
before a genitive 12 336 
with one 10 64 , as post-ad- 
junct 15 64 

possible, principal 11 35 , post- 
adjunct 15 63 

Post-adjimeta 15 4ff , after 
that, those 16 361, 16 371 , 
none 16 631 , after none 

16 65 , aftei no one etc 
17.24 , after nothing etc 

17 31 , after all 17 52 
pound, pi 3 63 

power, -s 4 62 
pox 5 76 

Pre-adjuncts (adjuncts placed 
before then principals) XII, 
XIII, XIV, 15 1—15 3 
precious 15 24 

Predicative, definition 1 5 , 
number 6 2 , different from 
adjunct 14 1. 
premiss, premises 4 62 
prepense 15 41 

Preposition, definition 1 68, 
1 86 , compounds of prep 
object 8 7, pi 2 49 , as 
pre-adjuncts 14 6, preposi- 
tional groups as post-ad- 
juncts 15 76 , prep omitted 
in group adjunct 14 54f 
present (one) 10 85 , those pre- 
sent 1142, place 15 62 
pretension, -s 4 62 
pretty 15 223 
previous, place 15 55 
Primary words 1 21 , cf Prin- 
cipal 

Principal, definition 1 21 , sub- 
stantives VIll, IX, X adjec- 
tives as piincipals XI, pro- 
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nouns as principals XVI, 
XVII , relations between ad- 
junct and p XII 
private 15.41 
prodigious 15-23 
Pronominal adverbs 1 74 , pi 
2 1 , as substantives or prin- 
cipals 8 12 8 5 , as adjuncts 

14 9 

Pronoun, delmition 1 71 , pi 
forms 2 23, 2 8, as quota- 
tion-substantives 8 22, as 
substantives 8 4 , as adjunct 
to first-word 12 325 , place 
15 14 — Functions XVI, 

XVII personal 16 1 , pos- 
sessive 16 2, demonstrative 
16 3f , interrogative and re- 
lative 16 5 , other pronouns 
16 6—17 7 
proof 13 82 

proper, post-adjunct 15 46 
Proper names 1 25 , pi 4 4, 
as adjuncts 13 85 , adj with 
12 17 

Prop-word one X 

public, collective 4 842 , adj 

15 41 

pudding 5 222 

pure, adjective-subjunct 15 24 
purple, adj 13 71 

Q- 

quality, collective 4 841 
quwntifiers 2 7, 6 212, 15 121 
(1161) 

quarter, -s 4 62, 5 741 
Quarterly (Review) 4 841 
Quaternary iiords 1 21 
quick 11 36 
quid 3 64 

Qumary words 1 21 
quince .5 711 
quire 3 52 
qmts 6 233 


f79 

Quotation words 8 2 ; pi 2.48 ; 
adjuncts 14 8 

B. 

radius, pi 2.62 
ramson 5 791 
rare 15 23 

reach-me-down 8 65 , pi 2 46. 
ready 11 37. 
real 15 26 
ream 3 52 

Reciprocity, pi of 4 38 
regard, -s 4 62 
regnant 15 41 

Relatims between adjunct and 
principal XII 

Relative pronouns 16 5 , with 
collectives 4 85 , number of 
verb in rcl. clause 6 77 
respect, -s 4 62 

return, -e 4 62 , = return ticket 
8 91 

reverse in post-adjuncts 15 69. 
rhinoceros, pi 2 67 
Rhythm 14 19 
riches 5 62 
Tickets 5 76 
riddle 5 631 
rifle 8 92 
right (onel 10 84 
Roekits 9 73 
roll-down 14 761 
round, around 14 18, round 
ocean 14 963 
roundabout 14 963 
roui 5 633 
royal, place 15 41 
rubbei « 8 92 

Timauay, sb 8 67 , pi 2 44 ; 
adj 14 761 

1 unnmg, place 15 482 

8 . 

-s 111 verbs with pi subject 
2 242 
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tail 3 76 

tailor (hat] 8 91 

take, both our sakos. 4 324. 

Sal%c, place 15 41 

talmon 3 43 

ialt -s 4 62 in cornpoiiiids 
7 23 

iambhui, pi 3 24 
tame 11 34 
tand, -s 4 G2 
larcophar/ua, pi 2 62 
sfish 5 631 
tatuinaha 2 653 
saubonet 2 452 
scales 4 72 5 73 
scarlet 13 82 
scene, -s 4 62 
schmns 5 793 

scissors 4 72 , as si; 5 73 , m 
compounds 7 21 
score 3 52 
seal 3 43 

Secondary woids 1 21 , number 
in VI , tf Adjunct 
seconds in compound 7 24 
seldom, adjunct 12 271, 14 91 
self, sb 8 43 , in pronouns 
16 44 

Sem?-preditalire post -adjunct!, 
15 6f 

se'vvight 5 172 
sense, -s 4 62 
sensible 15 26 

Sentence 1 41 and clause 
1 84 , a£ quotation sb 2 48. 
8 2 as quotation adjunct 
14 82 

sentinel 6 223 
sentry 6 223 
seraph, pi 2 69 
senes, pi 2 66 
sessions 5 774 
set-back, pi 2 43 
set-to, pi 2 43 
several 2 22 


sex, collectire 4 841 
sham 14 78 
shambles 5.741 
shark 3 43 

she, sb 8 41 , pronoun 2 23, 
1612 

sheep, pi 3 23 
shell 5 24 
sherry 5 631 

Shifttni; 1 28, 1 45 . shifted sub- 
junct-adjiiiicts 12 12, 12 2 
shillmg, pi 3 64 
shimmy 5 633 
ship-shape 13 82 
shoddy 13 71 
shorthorns 8 91 
shot 5 24 
shrimp, pi 3 4.) 
shuttle 5 631 
sign-manual 15 42 
silk, -s 4 62 
simple 15 41 

tmce 1 86 , pre-adjunct 14 92 
Singular, used as a plural 
5 62f , in first-words 7 1 , 
in derivatives 7 5 See on 
the whole ch II — VII 
Sioia 2 68 
sirs 2 21 
sit-down 14 751 
sixes wnd sevens 5 15 
sixpenny 8 93 , six-pence, -s 
5 17i' 

sixties 4 51 

Size, adjectives of sizo as 
shifted adverbs of de(;ree 
12 241ff 
skate 5 631 
sky, skies 4 62 
slarit 14 18 
slope 14 18 
sly-boots 5 721 
small 12 241 
smooth-boo/s 6 721 
snipe, pi 3 33 
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anoity white 15 21. 
so + dd] -1- a 10 332, 15.172 
sobersides 5 721 
Social position, adjeciives de- 
noting 9 33 , plural of social 
inequality 4 13 
sociahst, socialistic 13 86 
soda 8 92 
solo, pi 2 64 
Solomons u 742, 8 91 
some 17 1 , as principal 17 11 , 
neuter 17 13 , adjunct 17 14 , 
tefoie numeral 17 14 , indi- 
cates approximation 17 15 , 
«omi' half a 1 7 154 , subjunct 
17 17 

somebody, sb 8 441 , . they 

5 56, and some one 17 2211 
aomedeal 17 42 

someone 17 22fi , someones 
17 26 

something 17 3 , with adjective 
17 32, instead of a forgotten 
name 17 341, something of 
17 35 , like 17 382 = some- 
what 17 385 , with compara- 
tive 17 39 — Substantive 

8 442 , something elses 2 58 
sometime(s), adjunct 14 92 
someiihnt 17 41 , principal 
17 411, of 17 412, subjunct 
17 413 

son-in-law, pi 2 53 
soon 12 271 
soprano, pi 2 64 
sorrow 5.222 
sort 3 81, 3 84, 3 85 
so-so 14 974 
sound (one) 10 85 
soup 5 224 

specie 5 633 , species pi 2 t)6 
specimen, pi 2 652 
spectacle, -s 4 62 
spendthrift 14 71 
spirit, -s 4 62 , in compounds 
7 23 


spiritual, place 15 41. 
spoken with adjective and ad- 
verb 15 36 
square 13 71 f 
squaretoes 5 721 
stables 5 741 
stage 8 91 

stair 4 74 , in compounds 7 21. 
stamen 2 652 , stamina 2 653. 
stand of anm 3 54 
slaiul-ofi 1 4 751 
stand-offish 14 76 
stand-up 11751 
slarlc 15 26 
start-up 8 67 
statistics 5 775 

stny-al-home, sb 8 67, adj 
14 752f 
slews 5 741 

shck-in-the- mud 14 752 
stickle 5 631 
stimulus, pi 2 62 
stone, pi 3 63 
stone's throw, pi 7 44 
straightforward 14 942 
stranger 12 222 
strata 2 653 
straw (hat) 8 91 
stray 14 18 

Stress in cunipounds 12 41, 
13 22, 14 11 
stripes 5 723 
Studies, names of 9 73 
Subject, definition 1 43 , and 
predicative of different num- 
bers 6 71 

Subjunct, definition 1 21 , sub- 
junct-adjunct 12 12, 12 2, 

adjective - subjunct 14 24 , 
pronominal 16 39, 16 41, 

16 42f, 16 15, 16 52, 16 69, 

16 78. 16 8, 17 15, 17 17, 

17 36ff , 17 443, 17 58fT . 17.6, 
17 79 

Substances, adjectives denoting 
9 74 
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Subutanttve, definitiou 1 31 
pi 2 2—2 6, HI— V, VH , cri- 
teria 8 11, distinct from 
principal 8 12 , from adjec- 
tives 8 13 substantives pro- 
per 8 15, from verbs 816, 
quotations 8 2 adjectives 
substantivized IX , pronouns 
substantivized 8 4 , adverbs 
substantivized 8 6 , verb- 
phrases 8 6, pi 2 43ff , pre- 
positional groups 8 7, 2 49, 
2 53 , phrases 8 8, pi 2 47* — 
Substantival adjuncts XIII, 
groups as adjuncts 14 51, 
14 63 

Subatitutive plural 2 21f 
»uch 2 22 , principal 11 62, 
16 46, such a one 10 331, 
such a 16 172 
sudden 11 36 
mimmonfs) 5 634 
superficies, pi 2 66 
Superlatives, in speaking of 
two or more 7 77 , substan- 
tivized 9 42, 9 81 , without 
one 10 931 , as principal 
11 38 , post-adjunct 15 68 
sweepstakes 2 452 
swine 3 23 

Syntax, definition 1 1 

T. 

tactics 5 775 
talent 5 222 
tales 5 726 
talk 5 222 
teal, pi 3 33 
teas 4 61 

teens 4 77 , in compounds 7 11 
teeth in compounds 7 32 
tell-tale 14 71 
temporal, place 15 41 
Terminology, questions of 
grammatual. I passim, 3 21, 


4 11-4 17,4 4, 4 45, 4 811 ff, 
6 131,5 211—5 226, 5 4,5 51, 

5 61, 6 9, 7 11, 7 6, 8 11, 
8 12, 8 16, 8 21, 10 14, 10 86, 
11 12, 12 11— 12 16. 13 11— 
13 16, 13 8, 14 78, 15 121, 

15 21, 15 4, 16 61 
terminus, pi 2 62 
terrible 15 25 

Tertiary words 1 21 , cf. &ub- 
juncts 

-Ih in verbs with plural sub- 
ject 2 242 
thanks 5 772 

that, pi 2 23 , that one 10 61 , 
indicates neuter 11 39, 16 34 , 
see especially 16 31fi , used 
of persons 16 33 , that that 

16 353 — something 16 355 , 
that = what 16 355 , that 
much 16 39 , subjunct 16 396 

the 16 31S , subjunct 16 42, 
the like 16 43, 11 34 , the 
= the typical 6 224 , the 
-|- adj -f- one 10 41 , the one 
10 51 

thee 2 8, sb 8 42 

their, theim, theirs 16 26f 

them, adjunct 2 22, 16 13 
thema, pi 2 652 

then, adjunct 14 91 

there is witli pi subject 6 81f 
these 16 3f[ , = these peisons 
16 373, with collectives 4 87 
thesis, pi 2 66 
thews 4 75 

they rcfctring to sg pronoun 

5 56 , they are (cf it is) 

6 241 

thick-hps 5 721 

thief in compounds 7 42 

thine 16 21 

thing, to express the neuter 
10 99 , 111 Scotch 10 91 , 

things (indefinite) 5 443 
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with post-adjUQct 15 471 , in 
pronouns 17 3 

Thing- words 52, esp 5 222, 
10 91 

this, pi 2 23 , with pi words 
5.16 , this one 10 62 , see 
especially 16 31fi , used of 
persons 16 33 , neutral 16 341, 
16 3G , adjunct 16 38 , this 
much 16 391 f 
thorough 12 273 
those 2 23 , with collectives 
187, see especiallv l6 31ff , 
= some 16 372 
thou 2 8, sb 8 42 
thousand 3 53, 5 11 
thundering 15 26 
thy 16 21. 
tidings 5 773 
tight-fitting 15 21 
time, mass-word and thtng- 
word 5 222 

tin, mass-word and thing-word 
5 222 
tire 3 54 

Titles 2 37 II , of books, sg or 
pi 6 32 

to-day, sb 8 71 

to-do, sb 8 72 , to do 16 83 

toilet tidy 9 79 

tolerable 16 26 

to-morrow, sb 8 71 

tan 3 63 

to-night, sb 8 71 

too -|- ad] -)- a 10 332, 16 173 

tooth m compounds 7 23 (7 5) 

toppesl 13 71 

tops 8 91 

total, place 15 42 
touch-and-go 14 792 
trace 5 711 
Transitive verb 1 63 
tricksy 7 5 

Trinity (College) 8 91 
troop 4 92 


trouble, -s 4 62 

trousers 4 71, in compounds 
7 21 

trout 3 43. 
truce 5 712 
tumble-down 14 751 
turn 3 63 

Turkey, Turkish 13 86 
turn-about 14 751 
turnover 14 751 
turn-out, pi 2 43 
turnpike (road) 8 92 
tum-to 14 751 
turn-up 14 751 
turtle 3 43 

twain, sb 5 12, adj 14 12 
tweeze 5 73 

tweezers 4 72, in compounds 
7 11 

twelvemonth 5 172 
Two substantive genitives 
12 337 

type, mass -word 5 24 

U. 

ulster 8 92 
-^171? 2 65 

Unchanged plurals III, 11 58 
unco 15 23 
uncommon 15 23 
under 14 95 
undergraduate 8 71 
underground 8 71 
'ungrammatical' 4 89 
Unification of Plurals 5 1 
United States, sg 5 18 , in com- 
pounds 7 25 
up, sb 8 52 
up-and-down 14 99 
uphill 14 64 

upper in Upper Rhine 12 56 

upstairs 14 64 

up-to-date 14 62 

-us 2 62 

us = 'me' 4 13 
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utmost 12 243 
utter 12 243 

V. 

vapour, -8 4 62 
vas, pi 2 652 
vaults 5 741 

Verb, definition 1 4 , transitive 
and intran'sitive 1 63fi , 
forms of plural 2 24 , con- 
cord 6 311 , verb object as 
sb 8 6, pi 2 45 , as adjunct 
14 7, verba pluralia tantum 
6 91 

Verbal Idea, pi of 6 9 
Verbal- substantive 12 28 
Verbid, definition 1 42 
vermin 4 812 
verse 5 26 
very 15 222 
mctval(s) 5 28l 
village, collective 4 841 
virtuoso, pi 2 64 
Visible, place 15 63 
vocative 15 16, 15 45, 16 24 
vortex, pi 2 67 

W. 

wage(s) 5 753 
ware 5 24 

-ward and -wards 14 942 
warp 3 51 
water, -s 4 62 
water-colam 8 92 
wayward 14 IS 

we, definition 4 52 — 4 54, sg 
(ourself) 4 13 , we 'uns 10 66 
wean 10 7 
week 3 61 
weird 13 71 f 
well, pre-adjunct 14 971 
well-off 14 972 
well-to-do 14 972 
West India in compounds 7 11 
what, pi 6 12, 6 243, 6 45 , 


different from which 7 821 , 
principal, adjunct, subjuuct 
16 52, with or without a m 
exclamations 5 213 , what 
one 7 824, 10 63 , what a 

one 10 332 , what a 

15 175, what indicates neu- 
ter 1 1 39 

ithatten 16 52 

what-not, pi 2 58 

wheatear 5 633 

whereabouts 5 784 

where’s with pi subjei t 6 83 

whether 7 74 

which, common number 6 54 , 
pi 6 45 , different from who 
and which 7 821 , = old 
whether 7 744 , which one 
10 63 , principal, adjunct 

16 53 

whilom 14 92 
whisker 4 75 
whtsky-and-soda, pi 2 57 
who, common number 6 54 , pi 

6 4.5 , different from which 

7 821 , used of two 7 744 , 
principal 1651. 

whose 7 S23 

wide awake, opem 15 21. 
wife in compounds 7 42 
wild duck 3 33 
unll-o -the- wisp, j»l 2 5,3 
II if, -s 4 02 

wutA, subjects connected by 6 53 ; 

-- having 15 823, 15 852 
Kilnesi 6 223 

woman, generic 5 41 , in com- 
pounds 2 34, 7 23, 7 12 
women- folk 2 34 
womenkind 2 34 
wonderful 15 23 
wondrous 15 23 

wood, mass-word and Ihing- 
word 5 223 
woodsy 7 6 
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word 3 41 
Word groups 18 
Word-order sometlimg great, 
bomG great thing 5 213, 
17 32 , one before adjunct 
10 23ii, 10 43, lO.'ilff , a 
good man and a true 10 96 , 
yours IS a long life 10 98 , 
two adjuncts 12 23, 12 313, 

15 If, 15 54 double 12 57, 
half 12 58, 15 121 , aubsLan- 
tival adjuncts 12 33f, 13 61, 
adjectival groups 14 21 , 
enough 14 22 , indeed 14 22 , 
parlicipial groups 14 3, 15 32 , 
inlmitivc 14 4, 13 8, other 
group-adjuncts 14 .P , prep 
with object as pre-adjunct 
14 6, verb with object ditto 
14 7, two first, first two 
1.5 122 ff , old, young 15 152, 
good rny lord 15 16 , how 
(so, too ) great a 15 17, 
post-adjuncts 15 43 , no man 
living 1.5 473, proper 13 46, 
presenl 1.5 62 lady mine 

16 24, none 16 63, a not 
16 751 , no worse a name 
16 88 


Words relerring to two 7.7 ; 

to definite number 7 8 
tiork, -s 4 62, 5 741, in com- 
pounds 7 23 
world, collective 4 841 
worsteds 8 91 
worth while 14 65 
would-be 14 77 
writing, -s 4 62 

Y. 

Yanktc fi 632 
!/<* 2 8 

ijeai 3 61 , three-year-old 7 15 
yoke 3 51 

yon, yond, gondet 16 41 
you 28, you .ill vou together 
2 88 , you folks, people, etc. 
2 87 , you was you were 
2 89 , meaning of plural 4 62 , 
you ’uns 10 66 
young, place 15 152 
your, yourn, your\ 16 26— 
16 29 

yourself, yourselves 2 86 
youth 4 44 


Appendix. 

Chapter I. 

Introductory. 

The whole theory of granimaticai system and nomen- 
clature has been taken up in a much fuller form in my 
book “The Philosophy of Grammar” (London 1924, George 
Allen Unwin, here abbreviated PG), to which the reader 
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ia referred, as well as to the article “Die grammatischen 
Rangatufen" in Englische Studien 60, 300 £f., id which 1 
have defended my system of the three ranks against 
Otto Funke’s criticism. Instead of the term principal I 
now always use the word primary, chiefly in order to 
avoid conflicts with the usual term “principal clause" (uf. 
1.85). The expression p. 5 line 3 that “the distinction 
between primary, secondary, and tertiary is purely logi- 
cal" 18 not correct: the distinction is one ot “function” and 
not of “notion”' see on the meaning of these terms PG 
ch II and especially p. 56 ff The distinction between 
substantives, adjectives, and adverbs concerns words, in- 
dependently of their connexion with other words, while 
the distinction between primaries, secondaries, and ter- 
tianes has regard to the employment of words (or groups 
of words) in their relation to other words in the same 
sentence 

1.43. I should not now say that a verb is connected 
with its subject as “a kind of adjunct" ' the important 
distinction between junction and nexus (PG 108 ft' ) was 
not clear to me in 1913. What characterizes complex 
objects, as J termed them in 1 67 (duplex objects 15 4), 
18 that the two parts together form a nexus, therefore I 
now prefer the term nexus objects 

The references in 1 65 and 1.67 to chapters which 
did not find their place in vol 11 should be deleted 
These matters will now be treated in vol. Ill 


Chapter II. 

Number. 

2.2i. Strike out the pronunciation [mezdomz] for 
Mesdames 

2.34. Bennett C 1 189 her own menkind . — Further 
examples of the rare unchanged man and woman- Carlyle 
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FR 591 man-midwivei \ Lawrence L 27 Outlaws have often 
the finest woman-maies | James Talks 227 girl-students and 
wotitan teachers. 

2.8t. Wells B 18 lord chancellors ] Scott OM 12 
lord -lieu ten ants ! Birmingham R 21 Lord s-Lieuten ant j Hux- 
ley L 1.389 Lord Rectors [ NP ’21 three Lord Justices. 
Fowler MED recognizes only Tjords Justices. 

Trollope B 374 the Misses Lookaloft, as they 
call themselves | ib 386 the Miss Lookalofts | Stephen 
L 187 I should not have met the Miss Thackerays (or 
should I say the Misses Thackeray, or how the deuce do 
you put Tt^) This illustrates the vacillation. It is hardly 
necessary to state expressly that this section deals only 
with the plural of a whole group, and that the form 
Misses is of course required before different names the 
Misses Mary and Ann Brown j the Misses Brown and 
Green — if one does not prefer to put Mm before each 
name separately. 

!8.4i. Burke Am 44 ail solicitors-general Huxley 
L 1 24 Directors-General — but NP ’19 other postmaster 
generals. — Spencer First P 377 sum-totals — Wells War 88 
the greed of the Napoleons and Fredericks the Great. 

58.42. The rule is: -fuls in the more, and -s-full in 
the less familiar compounds Additional examples : 
car- Bennett Helen 50 two electric cars full of people 
(the adj makes it difficult to inflect tarfuls), 
hand two exceptional forms: Walton A 237 two handful 
of Marygolds | Wells TB 1.243 they gave handsful awa}-^ 
hospital Bronte V 195 women who have nursed hospitals- 
full of unfortunates. 
sack: Kipl DW 8 sackfuls. 

2.43. Add : 
get ups Lewis B 155 
holdfasts Troll Aut 268. 
knockouts London V 79 
makes up Keats 4.31 
pull-overs 
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take ins and takes-in (NED). 

throw-hacks Galsw D 123, Mackenzie RR 39 (= atavisms). 

2.44. left-overs Lewis MS 73 (leavings from meal) 

2.451. Add Walp RH 74 the steal-a-pennies. 

2.46*. Singular- Hay B 139 the shake hands w-as dis- 
posed of Plural Di P 325 (Sam Weller:) a couple o' 
Sawbones Walpole OL 211 when she came to a cross- 
roads The cross-roads were there 

2.53. In U S always two son-in laws (Mencken), cf. 
London V 222 sister in-laws | ib 310 daughter in-laws. 

Add: Di F 334 Jacks-tn-boxes j Wells H 397 daffodils 
and snou'-upon-fhe monntams (plant-name, not NED) } Cunne 
CG 38 'jock-in-the-pulpits (American plant). 

2.55. Hardy R 32 Fifth-of-Novembers ought to be kept 
up by night 

2.6. Many mistakes in classical plurals in colloquial 
American noted by Lwiise Pound and Mencken, see the 
latter's AL 259 

2.6i. Lamb E 1 19 their Alma Maters | wireless an- 
tennae 

2.6^. Wal])ole RH 71 two octopi (Gr. ous treated as 
if Lat -us) I Galsw Ca 665 rkinocen I Mackenzie S 1.234 
siicrnbi 

2 . 651 . Bronte W 260 and London M 202 automatons. 

2 . 652 . stigmata (Bennett T 38, Gosse P 10). 

2.6:.3. Wells TB 1 166 these apologia (Gr sg taken 

as pi) 

2 . 67 . Add. radix, radices Galsw P 10 6 orchis as pi. 

2 . 69 . Curme CG distinguishes cherubs darlings, che- 
rubim angels, seraphs sweet singers, seraphim angels. This, 
however, is not generally recognized 

Add fellaheen (Arabic) by the side of fellahs Ski 
(Norw pi) by the side of skis. 

2.7.3. The pi idea is shown in Gay BP 109 many a 
lady of quality have servants of this sort. 

2.S. yez as Irish pi Tennyson 556, Birmingham 
Regan 157 
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Chapter 111. 

The Unchanged Plural. 

3 .I 2 . Add- (5) the lendencj' to use foreign words 
without any inflexion, see eximplee in 3.24 and some 
of those in 3 34 and 3 44, cnah below 3 64 (and carat 
3 65?), and compare 1158 

3 . 24 . Add Wells Ma 2 185 SIX caribou Ixindon 
V 319 herds of elk | ib 474 two bear herds of eBc j 
Kipl J 1.4 our buck are like hia fat bullocks Note the 
quotation from Sir Charles Eliot on the pi of rhinoceros 
in G8 § 141. 

3 .33. Cf. (iulsw IPh 227 ‘(and elsewhere) These 
qreen-fiy get in everywhere (Plant-lice, thus not exactly 
birds, but I find no other place to mention them.) 

3.4<. The second pr<>verl> is found in the form "Fish 
is cast away that is cast in drye pofdea” in Eastw. Ho<‘ 
489 The distinction between fish sg os mass-word (food) 
and pi (individually) is seen in Cowper L 1.27 “One to 
whom fish 18 so welcome as it is to me, can have no great 
occasion to distinguish the sorts In general, therefore, 
whatever fish are like to think a jaunt into the country 
agreeable, will be sure to find me ready (o receive them, 
butts, plaice, flounder, or any other If henings are yet to 
be had they will be welcome too” — Walton A ha^ 
fish and fishes, salmon, but not, I think, any other un- 
changed plurals: trouts, minnows, pikes, loaihes — Kipl P 33 
and 39 trouts 

3.5i. Walpole OL 12 three pair of staiis were a 
great number for an old lady. In that combination prob- 
ablv always pan, not pairs. 

Add team ‘set of (two or more) draught animals’, pi 
rarely unchanged after numerals NED 

3.5«. Other 18th c quotations for the pi dozen Gay 
BP 8 and 13. 

3.5). Burke Am 38 two million men; but ib 56 
two millions six hundred thousand pounds 
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Scott OM 161 ten jilt. 

S.54. Carlyle FR 170 eight-and-twenty thousand stand 
of muskets 

3.6«. Some of the examples with fathom belong 
to 7.14 

3.6j. Quiller, read Quiller-Couch — Add Carlyle FR 
168 five thousand-weight of gunpowder 

Tun, ton Correct Tun (measure of capacity) and ton 
(measure ot weight and of capacity, esp. for ships), orig- 
inally the same word, both pronounced ft ah], pi now 
genera] y -s 

3.6i. The pi shillin’ is found as a vulgarism in Shaw 
1 33 and Galsw MP 30; Masefield W 37 his weekly five 
and twenty shilling — Cash (Tamil kasu) is used in the 
East for a small coin Maugham PV 141 we give them 
a few cash for every child 

3.6'>. The pi carat may originate in the adjunct 
employment eighteen carat gold Bennett RS 86 What 
carat is it [a ring]'* Eighteen. | ib 92 a very good ring 
. . . Harder. Nine carat 

Walton A 197 eight or ten load at a time. 

3i 83. After such. Defoe M 56 tor such kind of 
gentlemen. 

3 . 84 . Kennedy CN 159 She took it as one of the 
sort of things that Jacob was liable to say, the sort of thing 
that bo jialpably upset Uncle Robert — MacGill Ch 53 
three lough looking, angry sort of men 


Chapter IV. 

The Meaning of Singular and Plural. 

4.I9. Add: Note especially the loose use of numbers 
in 5.5; 

4.34. Macaulay H 1 25 The gulph of a great revo- 
lution completely separates the new from the old system 
lb 30 the limits of legislative, executive, and judicial 
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power j Wells OH 319 With each invasion first this and 
then that section of the Semitic peoples comes into his- 
tory !i Walton A 162 the he and she frog are observed 
to use divers simber salts 

4 . 85 , second line, read adjunct instead of substantive 

4.2(). Bennett C 1 236 The eldest and the youngest 
child of the family sat at the piano in the act ol per- 
forming a duet 

4.8?i. Sh Alls I 3.169 were you both our mothers 
[1 e the mother of us both]. 

4.33. Collins W 443 We each keep our opinion. 

4.35. The eg is the rule when the definite article, 
and not a possessive pronoun, is used : Stevenson T 44 
they were all in the saddle ] Maxwell EG 265 almost 
slapping them on the back — Note further Oppenheim 
People’s Man 124 There are any number of girls. Pm 
sure, who’d be proud to be your wife (drives would implv 
bigamy!) — Note the difterence in Mason R 1C5 It is only 
in the wisdom of middle age that we lt»se heart In youth 
we Jose our hearts — a very different thing 

4.4. Cf PG G9. 

4..^. Cf. PG 191 ff. 

4.6j argument Bennett C 1.109 a man who had 
his way by force and scarcely ever by argument [1 e 
arguing] , a man whose arguments for or against a given 
course were si in ply pitiable. 

letter, letters often of a =ingle epistle (cp Latin) in Sh, 
eg Lr I. 5 1 

society: Huxley L 1 2-60 having utterly renounced so- 
cieties [ 1 . e meetings of learned societies] and society 
since October i ib 1 324 the plan for uniting the Societies 
which occupy themselves with man (that excludes ‘‘Society’’ 
which occupies itself chiefly with woman). 

4.'J’2. balante ‘apparatus for weighing' AV Rev 6 5a 
pair of balances = Rev Version 1881 a balance The pi 
was sometimes balance. (Partly due to final -s, ce, partly 
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to confueion of sense) NED, which quotes Sh Merch IV 
1.255 'Are there balance heere to weigh the fleah? 

4.74. stair, see now NED. 

4.76. Massinger N IV 1.187 such a fUvellish matins 
4 . 87 . NP '26 We clergy come into contact with young 
people I Galsw WM 124 most of those big comsel. 

4.8b. Swift UL 122 I keep the fewest Company ot 
any man in this town I Thomson Spencer 266 many un- 
protected offspring, or a Jew carefully protected by the 
parent. — Cf also Kaye Smith HA 85 there are certain 
clergy who would willingly perform the ceremony 

4.8'), Carlyle FR 153 Forty-eight Noblesse, D’Orleans 
among them, have now gone over to the Commons | Di 
F 875 J want the room cleared of these two scum | Hux- 
ley L 2 47 Jive womenkmd ] Wells A 209 a dozen Irish mi- 
litia were gathered | Carpenter Ad 72 we have a skipper 
and four crew I Mackenzie C 96 she turned up with both 
her offspring 

4,9),, Gay RP 152 I my self saw the enemy putting 
themselves in order of battle | NP '17 It is only our 
friends the enemy who are satisfied with themselves 
4.971!. Examples of vg or slang a few = ‘a little’. 
Huxley L 1.232 It's a horrid nuisance and I have sworn 
a few I OHenry RS 119 we mined some and gambled 
a few' 


Chapter V. 

Meaning of Number. Continued. 

•S.loi. A curious use {which = the number of which) 
18 found in Defoe R 2.99 tho’ all the savages that were 
landed, which was near fifty, were to attack them | ib 
126 all the children they had, which was near 20 in all. 
Somewhat differently Fielding 7.331 my mother was a 
most indulgent mistress to one servant, which was all 
we kept 

S.les, end. Similarly a long two hours is different 
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from two long hours — t’ollins W 144 a good three thou- 
sand a year [= rather more than}. 

5 .I 1 . 3 . Fielding 1 .427 I shall save many a twenty guineas. 

5.165. An early example is Ch R 991 Contrarie to 
that other fy ve (translates contraire as autres cinq floiches) 

5.17!. Shaw Ms 177 Well, it W 08 two forty shilltngses 
1 1 . e fines of 40/] 

5 .I 72 . I’l Carlyle FR 415 two irrevocable Twelve- 
months. 

S.ls. Wells OH 562 Why was not the stars awl 
stripes waving over Mexico? the American flag). 

5.54ii. The obsolete use ot a great deal with pi is 
also seen in Sh Alls III. 6 99 a great deale of discoueries 
Cp Bronte J 171a deal of people are for trusting all 
to Providence | Galsw MP 241 a deal of mortals 

5.23. Stevenson T 177 I filled both pockets of my 
coat with biscuit . These biscuits would keep me 
from starving This use of biscuit is common 

5.25. Cowper L 1 425 a bed of mignonettt, and 
a hedge of honeysuckles, roses, and jasmine, and 1 will 
make you a bouquet of myrtle | Galsw 1C 273 a narrow 
strip of garden-bed full of mignonette and pansies. 

5.2b. Gibson Dipl Diary 212 the two ladies, who 
have good nerve, and don’t turn a ban at being arrested | 
he has plenty of nerve. 

5.27. Galsw Ca 204 [the tree) was covered with 
voung blossoms, pink and white and on all this blos- 
som and these leaves the sunlight glistened | Cowper L 1 108 
[myrtles] were suie to lose their leaf in winter 

5.281. Carlyle FR 50 [Man's] appetite tor sweet 
virtual 18 so enormous j Kipl K 50 to buy us victual in 
the bazar - F. N Scott's aiticle on Verbal Taboos is re- 
printed in “The Standard of American Speech” 1926, 
see on victuals p. 1 85. 

Oats Galsw Rub 36 as a young man he had sown 
many a wild oat Wells JP 17S sow their wild oats 
her One Wild Oat' 
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5.2«3. Swift J 295 there was too much victuals (of. 
lb 324 herrings they are a light victuals) ] ib 869 

the Duke is not in much hopes | Fielding 4 519 the httlc 
clothes he had on | Walp GM 90 a drawing-room that had 
witnessed so much good manners 

Cakes and ale in the Schreiner quotation is from Sh 
Tw II 3 125 and forma one idea 

5.3s I . p 130, line 3 read, a good deal of business 
5.4. (5) A better example . the English are fond of 

outdooi sports. In this section a reference should be 
made to the use in relative clauses of the genenc eg and 
pi: who touches pitch = he that touches pitch = they 
that touch pitch, see vol III ch. Ill; and also to the 
loose use in 5 57, see below 

5.4n. Shelley 67 Can man be free if woman is a 
slave? 1 Wells OH 499 Napoleon had a vast contempt for 
man in general and men in particular. 

5.441. Note the numbers in Mitford OV 219 But 
then geese are a domestic fowl 

Men = all mankind (both sexes) is often found in 
the AV, e g Gen 4 26, 6.1, Deut 32 26 (Moore Smith) 
5.44S. Walp C 176 Everything seemed to happen in 
Polchester on Sundays For one thing more talking was 
done on Sunday than on all (he other days of the week 
together The rule on Sundays was that the maid 
knocked at half-past six on the door Thurston Ant 247 
never to do business on Sunday I conduct no business 
on Sundays i Cowper L 1 372 I write generally three hours 
in a morning, and in an evening I translate | Bennett RS 1 
a suit, which must have been carefully folded at nights | 
lb 137 If I'm to go through my work Monday mornings 
I can’t waste my time getting my tea. 

5.45. The rule as given is too narrow, for the Jews, 
the Danes, the Bussells and similar names of nations or 
families are used generically with the definite article. 
5.53. Lewis B 124 They [families] had but iwo, one 
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OT no children — Sh Tit V 3.17 What, hath the firma- 
ment mure suns than one? 

AV Phil 2.3 Let each esteeme other better 
then themselues (20th t' Version each of you should 
humbly reckon the others to be of more account than 
himself). 

Swift 3 180 if there be any body below, let them speak. 
— Defoe PI 161 The people have good reason to keep 
anybody off that they are not satisfied are sound here the 
pi are is occasioned by the distance; Deloe would prob- 
ably have written “anybody that is sound’ without the 
intervening words 

Fielding 1 385 That no one can abuse, unless they love 
him 1 Kennedy CN 248 a pei •■oh must do what they think 
right, mustn't they? 

A different consequence of the identity in meaning 
of every one and all is seen in Walp RH 85 Every one 
was splitting up into little groups. 

5.57. Further examples of looseness m the use of 
pi, sometimes caused by the genenc meaning (cf also 
6.222 first ex); Stevenson M 123 I have no objection 
to a deathbed repentance — Because you disbelieve their ef- 
ficacy ‘ Walp C 272 VV'hat do you take when you have 
a headache? I don’t think 1 ever have them Galsw Ca 
155 he had all a Briton’s deep-rooted distrust of the for- 
eigner. He felt that they were not quite safe | ib 170 
As for a doctor — that would be sinful waste, and besides, 
what use were they except to tell you what you knew? | 
id P 12.13 He hardly ever quite finishes a word, seeming 
to snap off their tails \ Bennett LR 327 sAe’ll explain 
everything to you They always do [they = women of 
her class] ] ib 384 The state she's in, you know — they 
have to be handled with care [they — pregnant women] 
j! Swift 3 376 from whence they concluded 1 was not a 
native of the place, who all go naked ] Defoe M 264 it was 
the easiest thing in the world for him to manage the 
captain of a ship, who were, generally speaking, men of 
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good-faumour { ib 170 I saw . . on the table a stiver tan 
/card, things much in use in public-houses at that time | 
lb 270 She brought with her a sea-chest — that is, a chest, 
such as are made for seamen 

S.59. The pi is rare: Butler W 5 his father was 
worth a hundred of George Pontifexes 

5.6x. Shelley uses pulse as a pi, e g 456 The crim- 
son pulse of living morning quiver 

Laches (from OF lascesse eg) as a pi Butler W 189 
one of the most serious laches of his life i ib 282 raani' 
smaller laches 

5 . 631 . NED takes succour as from ME sucurs, OF 
sucun with subtraction of -s apprehended as the pi suffix, 
but isn’t it rather formed on the verb succour’? Cf. sum- 
mon 5 634. 

5.7gi. Sh H4A II 2 33 ye fat gutles [Faletaff], ct 
II 4 251 I Walton A 43 Sweethps was like to have him [name 
of dog] I Goldsm 595 slyboots was . . Dowden Shelley 

354 [Mary says ] 1 wish Slue Eyes w.'^s with me i Bronte 
V 321 a melancholy sober-sules | Mackenzie S 896 he’s 
more of a bmgkt-eyes than you are ib 937 you’ll wish 
you hadn t been such a grass-eyes [fool] id PR 238 You 
know everything, glass-eyes [to a boy with spectacles] | id 
RR 168 Oh, would you, clevershcks'i her sister sneered | 
London V 42 Come on an’ kick in, you cold-feets 
[double pll] 

5.723. On sailing ships the carpenter was usually 
called “Chips” In theatrical slang props is used for the 
property man Ct also Trollope W 47 “with Calves to 
help him I am sorry to say the archdeacon himself was 
designated by this scurrilous allusion to his nether person. 

Jackanapes in the pi Fielding 7 501 1' never saw two 
worse bred jackanapes | Galsw SS 46 and 313 All the 
modern jackanapes whom . . he had been unable to avoid. 

5,741. Walp C 189 the Precincts was abandoned for 
a time to its Sunday peace, but ib 355 The Precincts 
teere quiet 
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5.754. Much pants already Sh Cy II. 3.92. Many 
pains rare, Galew Frat 46: the Society . . took much 
time and many pains to ascertain the worst. 

5.755. Micawber in the quotation from Di D 140 
should be Murdstone. 

5.76. Galsw WM 21 it would run like a nieasle round 
the ring [rarej 

5.784. Whereabout as a sg subst Sh Mcb II. 1.58, Di 
Do 193, Carlyle FR 301. 

5.79S. Troll B 421 two w’alloping gals, dressed up 
to their \ery eyescs \ 423 they was dressed finer with all 
their necksea and huzoms stark naked — Cf also in spite 
of their teeths (NED tooth 1596, 1689) 

Chapter VI. 

Number in Secondary Words. 

©.1.1, end Bennett ECh 67 Having a perfect com- 
plexion and lips. 

O.SJas. NP ’14 the Powers who stand sponsor for the 
Piince of Wied. 

6.1S4I. Di X 229 Are those wheels upon the road? 
You’ve a quick ear, Beitha Are they wheels? 

O.Sz. Bronte J 291 Jewels for Jane Evre sounds un- 
natural and strange — which might have been printed 
“Jewels for J. E ” 

6.3s. Cf many a with pi verb 2 7s 

6.4i. Trollope Aut 14 Other books of the kind there 
was none — was probably used instead of i^ere in conform- 
ity to the grammar taught at school. 

6 . 44 . Cf. 6 6i (n)either as conjunction — Sh Tw II 
5.154 euery one of these letters are in my name (prob- 
ably attraction as in 6 7a]. See also Keats 5.74 each 
one of them by turns reach some gardens of Paradise 

6.5ie. Goldsm V 1.192 Dryden and Row’s manner, 
Sir, are quite out of fashion. 

Jeaperien, Modern Kngllsh Grammiir 11 . 82 
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6.5si. Better: On the other hand, if two or more 
flubjects connected b)' means of and form one conception, 
the verb is put in the «g. Further examples. Troll B 4 
his ingress and egress was as much a matter of course 
as that of his son-m-law [note tkaQ | Hh Tro III. 2.164 
to be wise and lone Exceede.s mans might [note that to 
is not repeated | 

6.5«3. Note the commas in Carlyle FR 426 Cornet 
Remy, and those Few he dashed off with, has missed 
his road 

6.53. NP ’14 Ability in sport, combined with a fair 
amount of learning, are very necessary qualifications for 
the teaching profession in England 

6.54. Kinglake E 271 The Geneial, as well as I, 
was bound for Smyrna | Bronte J 183 the great carved 
clock, as well as the steps and banisters of the staircase, 
was polished to the brightness of glass 

6.7i, The OE rule was that the number of the verb 
was decided by what precedes: Hys mete wees gaerstapan | 
lias |)ry hadas sindon an God (Huchon, Hist Langue 
Angl. I 195). The same rule is recommended by Curme 
CG 115 on the ground that “it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish subject and predicate in such cases, so that a 
mechanical rule is easier to follow”. But modern writers 
do not always follow it, see, besides the examples given 
in vol. II: Sh H4A V. 4 91 But now two paces of the 
vilest earth Is ronme enough | Mi Hymn Nat 91 Perhaps 
their loves or el&e their sheep, Was all that did their 
silly thoughts so busy keep 1 Rose Macaula}’^ T 302 Re- 
parations was the great topic at these chats The rule 
IS followed in Wells PF 137 One very great factor in my 
mental distress was the uncertain values ot nearly eveiy 
aspect ol the case | Bennett LM 73 Mv subject is choco- 
lates. In many cases unification or attraction is the de- 
cisive factor, see 5.1 and 6.72 

6.7*. Witn tlie quotation from AV Dent (in which 
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dates may be the genitive, cf. 7 28) compare Locke D 325 
Then there were a few momenta ailence. 

A few more examples of attraction, the last to the 
end of the section Boswell 1.312 Much, no doubt, both 
of the sentiments and expression, were derived from con- 
versation with him I Goldein V 2.72 nothing but mirth 
and feasting were going forward. 

6.77 Walton A 196 he is one of the leather mouthed 
fish that has his teeth in his throat [NB AtsJ | Sterne 11 
I affirm it to be one of the vilest worlds that ever was 
made | Fielding 1.449 he is one of the damnedst liars 
that ever was hang’d ] Troll B 368 Staple was one of 
those who in his heart approved of the credit system | 
Stephen L 308 Ruskin is one of the people who frightens 
me to death, and makes me want to sink into my shoes 

6.9i. Mason R 241 they were quarrelling. At least, 
Walter Hine was quarrelling, and my father was speaking 
to him as if he were a child. 


Chapter Vll. 

Number. Appendix. 

7.1. Number m First-Words of Compounds. It should 
be noted that this is really part of 6 1 (Number in sec 
ondary words), as soon as the first part of a compound 
in recognized as a separate word, cf. ch Xill. See also 
8.93 a four-wheel, etc 

7 .I 2 . Misprint p 186 line 6 years, read year. 

A curious example; Wells H 343 these childless or 
one-or-two-child homes 

7.23. Peacock M 168 the pound-shilling-and-pence 
philosophy 

7.24. NP '17 the creation of a States system ex- 
clusively consisting of homogeneous national groups is an 
unrealizable ideal —This is evidently different from a state 
system 

32 » 
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7.25. Bennett LR 163 a bearded foreign-aflTairs ex- 
pert I ib 164 the visit of the Dominions and American 
press. 

7.3ii, end not so very rare : Di F 796 he had be- 
trayed his parent for sixty threepennyworths of rum j ib 
811 sixty threepenn'orths j 814 two threepennyworths | 
Asterisk Gone Native 223 selling threepenn’orths of sugar. 

7.48. Di F 761 how can you ask such goose's 
questions*’' 

7.731. Cowper L 1 25 under which ot the three 
or whether under either | ib 1 264 whether I have a lan- 
tern, a dog, and a faggot, or whether I have neither of 
those desirable accommodations. 


Chapter VIII. 

Substantives. 

8.5i. Maxwell EG 422 time, with its immense in- 
terminable todays and its small insignificant yesterdays 
S.Sa. Galsw SS 102 here are three ^doim and outs 
[poor and out of work]. 

S.St. Kipl K 226 since 'hows matter little in this 
world, the ‘ivhy is everything 

8 . 62 . Bennett Truth 54 the poor relation, the dof! 
hat, the ready-for-anything (not in NED) ; id LR 25 
Mr Poppleham, M P., is my washpot (acc to NED obs.). 

8 . 6 s. Galsw T 54 There it was in the Stop Press' 
“Glove Lane Murder ’’ This is short for the newspaper 
column “Stop Press News” (which in itself is elliptic) 
and belongs in so far in 8.9 (and 14 7) 

8.7i. Doyle S 3 191 be had descended into the 
’tween decks [generally behvetn-decks] j fo'c’stle — forecastle, 
what is before the castle | Galsw WM 102 the out-of-works 
and the in works [the former usual, the latter not] | 
McKenna Ninety 101 They’d have paid hie out-of pockets 
[to 8.9' short for out-of-pocket expenses]. 
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8 . 8 . Carlyle FR 391 these same would-have-beens are 
mostly a vanity. 

8.9. Many additional examples must be treated in 
a different place 

Chapter IX. 

Substantivized Adjectives. 

9.8i. Bunyan P 98 the poor that liiveth Christ, is 
richer then the greatest man 

9.3i. Note the difference in Bennett ECh 164 They 
were strangers in one way and the most intimate of inti- 
mates in another 

9.33. While the pi nobles ‘members of the nobility’ 
13 common, the sg is rarer; twice in Sh, Carlyle FR 11 

9.3u "Female is objected to on grounds of taste, as 
treating women purely as animals — not as being incorrect 
English" — Moore Smith 

9.3t.. The drys and the wets, those in favour of pro- 
hibition and against it (U S.). 

9.6. Another example of adjective before good. Col- 
lins W 348 Her unexpected absence did me amazing 
good Note the distinction between “this is equivalent to 
a retiisal” (adj) and “this is the equivalent of a refusal” (sb) 

9.7m. Defoe Rox 306 Amv packed up her alls 

Chapter X. 

The Prop -Word One. 

On the origin of this use see (besid'": my book and 
the articles quoted there) Luick Anglia 37 543 I have 
given Danish parallels, Bjorkman, ESt 49 122 giyes Swe- 
dish examples, even of the pi (sddana ena, m itr ena ro- 
liga ena), which la not found in Danish But what 
Einenkel, Anglia 38 210, says of Danish, must be wrong 
no one in Denmark knows what the combinations he 
mentions, en kiiiv en, god en, could possibly mean Nor 
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is it easy to see how Emenkel has been able to under- 
stand my words as if they implied “nur in maskuliner 
und neutraler form": Danish makes no distinction between 
m and f. in these cases. The rest of Einenkel’s article 
is not very clear 

We may perhaps give the following tentative chro- 
nology, the dates of course to be taken as approximative. 

1300 a good one. 

1 400 the good one. 

1550 never a one, such a one, good ones, the good 
ones 

1600 one good one. 

18th c. that one, a silver one 

19th c the one (we) preferred, those ones, a one 
to keep company, the ones that , my one, 
lO.as, end, for XVI read XVII. 
lO.Si) end, better for unstressed one is indefinite, 
as appears, etc 

lO.Sit. Another early example Ch D 605 I was a 
lusty oon 

10.3sr. Swift 1.310 As universal a practice as lying 
is, and as easy a one as it seems 

10 84. Walp C S4 she knew nothing about prim- 
roses — there were for her yellow ones and other ones, and 
that was all [generally others 17 TsJ 

Non-anaphorical' Sh 0th II 1 143 foule pranks, which 
faire and wise-ones do | Egerton Kn 82 the spirits of unborn 
little ones never to come to life in me troubled me 

10.5. Instead of what is printed in small type on 
p. 257, read ; It is important, if one wants to understand 
the historical development, to keep the prop-word distinct 
from the numeral one, which occurs in the same com 
binations as those dealt with in the following sections. 
The numeral is found when the one (earlier that one, that 
oon, and with weakening of a and attraction of t to oon, 
the toon, the t’one) is opposed to the other (that other, the 
tother), further in the following instances Matt. 18 12 
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OE (Corpus) geed & 8ec|> pmt dn {le forweard . . he ewy- 
dor geblis8n|> for pam Anum fionne ofer {>a nigon & hund- 
nigontig; Tyndale: go and eeke that won which le gone 
astraye (where the contrast is between the one and the 
99 . Miss Bjorling persists in seeing here the prop-word in 
spite of my articles Anglia Beibl. 1925. 155 and 382) | 
Sh Ro III. 5 167 we scarce thought vs bleat, That God 
had lent vs but this onely child, But now I see this one 
18 one too much | Hml IV 7 76 a qualitie Wherein they 
say you shine, your summe of parts Did not together 
plucke such envie fiom him As did that one [one opposed 
to your sum of parts together, in both Sh-quotations the 
verse ictus falls on one] | Bronte V 360 1 gave papa his 
twelve letters — his herd of possessions — and kept back 
my one, iny ewe lamb Hope In 135 there was a letter 
for her. While he attacked his pile, she began on her 
one (one stressed) 

10.6i The only example from the eighteenth c, 
that has come to hand is Sterne 59 of the traverses of 
that attack, — but particularly of that one wheie he received 
his wound 

10 . 62 , end Thack V 30 this one blacked his shoen 
that toasted his bread 

10 . 64 . Instead of the Hope quotation (see above), 
put Birmingliam Regan 72 What was the explanatior 
that you gave to Doyle? It was different from my one 
I know [1 e the one you gave me, mine would have been 
the one I gave] 

10.6h. New section Ones without any adjunct before 
it may sometimes be found before a relative clause; 
McKnight W 9 this end is attained only when the sym- 
bols of language are ones that convey precisely the same 
meaning to all | Mackenzie (quoted by Kruisinga) Why’ 
not plain white for the walls and no curtains at all, 
until you can get ones you really do like? Of for the 
sg 10.26. 
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10.84. The difference between yonmg and young ones 
is not alwnye clear: Defoe R 17L I wanted a she-goat 
with young [sg' cp a woman with child 4 35] | ib 213 
three favourites, which I kept tame, and whose young I 
always drowned | By DJ 5.132 A tigress robb’d of young 
What IS stealing young ones? | Rose Macaulay O 92 
all of ’em m, rried and had young ones, and the young 
ones had young in their turn | Pinero S 62 when the young 
ones gradually take the place of the old | Gregory Disco- 
very 75 females producing live young without any eggs . 
insects which produce no young, and eggs from which 
young emerge Cf examples of young ones 10.44. 

10 . 8 ^. Bottom of p. 265 read: Evil (the evil) is a 
neuter sh (9 6), but the Evil One = ‘Satan’ 

lO.Os. Sh CiES I. 2 144 Yours is as faire a name ] 
Walton A 105 yours is a better rod. 

Chapter XT. 

Adjectives as Principals. 

11 . Sit. Note the difference between a httle and a little 
thing: Di X 14 Why do you doubt your senses? Because 
a little thing affects them 

11.34. The before like is probably OE Py Wells 
WW 58 a clock, a silver spoon, and the like poor val- 
uables [= some similar] 

11 . 36 . Maxwell P 293 Anyhow', she has done the 
handsome for once [behaved decently] | Wells JP 729 mak- 
ing our damndest just in order to sit about safely. 

ll.4i. Genitive pi: Kingsley Y 46 for the pool’s 
sake; cf. 9 65 

l].4ii. Kipl DW 334 no sick, no prisoners j Wells 
Br 375 with one or two other wounded . these wounded 
had all been found j Gibson Dipl Diary 236 and wounded 
are everywhere. 

ll.Ss. Troll B 81 popular . with Italians as well 
as English 
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II.St. a Chinese found, e g. Boswell 1 254, Cowper 
L 1.37, Kingsley Y 60, Maugham TL 80, 201, 205. 

11.5h. NP ’15 a number of Egyptian Beduin the 
Beduin who have revolted (c£ 3 1» above). 
ll.Oi. Cf that much, that little 16 Sns 
Certain also in Macaulay E 3 61 certain of the house 
of Vilhere were to go shares with Overreach 

Considerable (sg) Defoe M 288 my mother had left me 
something, and perhaps considerable | Dreiser F 165 his 
cane which he carried with considerable of an air. 

Of. 17 7 (other) 

Chapter XII. 

Relations between Adjunct and Principal. 

12.12. Here a reference should be made to the u^e 
of no as a shifted not, see 16. 7(5) 

12.2ti. Bennett Cd 81 men are moral cowards 

[= morally] 1 James RH 18 an extreme intimate ib 422 a 
“handsome” subscriber to an important cause likes an 
acknowledgment of his cheque [the inverted commas show 
that the writer felt this to be a peculiar use of the ad_|] 
12.2s«. Goldsm V 1.33 farmers who were equal 

strangers to opulence >and poverty. 

12.2t2. Giseing H 245 Light-olue e)es tended to 
modify the all hut /larsftne's of his lower face ) Flecker 
Hassan 140 This is the first day of my exaltation, I have 
begun it the all but murderer ot a woman 

12.2t*. Troll B 161 The conqueror once is generally 
the conqueror ;for ever after \ Dreiser F 96 Davies realized 
that in his absence ivriting a new turn had been given to 
things [when he was absent, wTiting, cf 15 7')] 

12.tli2. Troll B 78 as a modern linguist she had made 
great proficiency | Gowper L 1 267 a dozen good sizeable 
( akes 

12.331. Against my rule that in combinations like 
the stout Major’s imfe the adj belongs to wife and not to 
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Major, Trampe Bedtker quotes two instances from Shaw’s 
Ms, but he overlooks the fact that both must be under- 
stood in the way indicated by me. P. 66 Percival asks 
“What sort of girl are you? What sort of house is this?” 
and gets the answer “This is the house of a respectable 
shopkeeper, enormously rich. This is the respectable 
shopkeeper's daughter, tired of good manners. Come, 
handsome young man, and play with the respectable 
shopkeeper’s daughter”. Here the 6rst sentence answers 
the question about the house, and shows how to express 
oneself if respectable is to be an adjunct to shopkeeper , in 
the second and third sentences the question as to “what 
sort of girl” IS answered: she is the daughter of a shop- 
keeper and she is respectable. P 230 Shaw speaks of 
persons in a play. “Then tberes the comic relief: the 
comic shopkeeper, the comic shopkeeper’s wife, the comic 
footman who turns out to be a duke in disguise”. Evi- 
dently the^e are three comic persons, the shopkeeper, his 
wife, and the footman, there would be no point, if the 
second person was not perhaps comic herself, but only 
married to a comic husband. 

111S.4. Oreenhouse is like blackbird in regard to stre.«8, 
but different from it as far as the internal relation be- 
tween the two parts of the compound is concerned But 
both are compounds and thus distinguished from the col- 
locations black bird and green house (with level stress), in 
which we have direct adjective adjuncts The spelling is 
not always decisive : a Fremh master (level stress) is a 
master who is French, not necessaiily a teacher of French, 
but a French master with stronger stress on French than on 
master is one who teactiei French, but not necessanly one 
of French nationality Sec on the difference in intonation 
Palmer Gr p 40 

12.4i. ff Miscellaneous examples short-sighted glasses 
(spectacles) | Hope D 88 A guilty silence reigned for some 
moments - In a newspaper (1914) I find advertized Wonder- 
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fuL Bad Leg Care, wonderful goes with cure, bad with leg 
but it ma}' turn out to be a wonderfully bad leg cure 

12.43. Butler W 190 he was placed on the idle hst 
for the whole half year. 

i 2.45. London V 105 he was a great Indian fighter 
[i e. fought red Indians] 

IS.Sa. Sh Lr III 7 101 If she hue long, and in the 
end naeet the old course of death [i e. die old, of old age, 
though editors explain old as meaning customary, natural] 

12.56. Mackenzie C 140 the balloon sleeves of the 
mid-'nmeltes 

12.5e. Kaye Smith T 115 The ceremony was fixed 
for eatly June | Bennett HL 144 I went to see him one 
late afternoon [common] 


Chapter XTll. 

Substantives as Adjuncts. 

13.4. Eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
examples Defoe M 179 they found but one of the gold 
watches, and a stiver one j Swift J 208 handkerchiefs . 
snuff ones \ Clay BP 8 five gold watches, and seven silver 
ones i Sterne 215 pulling out my box (which was a small 
tortoise one) j C'owper L 1 382 I made Mrs Unwin a pres- 
ent of a snuff-box — a silver one Richardson G 90 edu- 
cation it 16 a country and a bookish one ij Southey 

L 19 with an appetite no ways like my Pot tugal one j 
Keats 4 93 a sort of philosophical back-garden, and cheer 
ful holiday-keeping front one 

13 . 54 . Locke SJ 216 in my most nightmare dreams 1 
id A 180 he had the most lightning way of establishing 
an intimacy 

13 . 64 . Butler Er 65 if I had been found to have 
anything contraband in my possession | Norris S 66 Every- 
thing metal was intolerable to the touch | Meredith some- 
thing silk, see 17 828 
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18,7i. Bennett ECh 7 casting off a thick apron and 
springing to a flimsier and fanner one. 

Chapter XIV. 

Adjuncts Continued. 

14.18. Longshore fishers, from along shore. 

14.28. Beresford R \46 That’s the worth whtU thing | 
Dreiser F 77 this was a worthwhile assignment (cf 14.67 
worth-whileness) | London V 29 a free-far all fight 

14.3si. AV Ps 136 12 with a stretched out arme | 
Wells TB 1 25 pensioned off servants. 

14.7b. Mock before an adverb Dreiser F 205 she 
would protest mock earnestly 

14.84. Tracy P 272 something has happened which 
has put us again in the also-ran class [from reports of 
horse-races: Also ran Diomedes, etc] 

14.9i. The usual adjunct corresponding to once is 
one time a one-time disciple of Freud, cf. 14.08. 

14.95. Carpenter Art Cr 92 from the within point 
of view . on its more external side |1 Galsw TL 17 her 
wide-apart brown eyes [also id T 45 , apart not by itself 
in this vvay, cp 9 1;] 

14.968. Near-by not only TJ S Kipl K 228 some 
near-by men 

14.978. Cp also Wells H 18 a hard up professional 
family | Mackenzie PR 172 comfortably -off poor relations 

Chapter XV. 

Adjuncts. Concluded. 

15.1. In the section about the word-order of two 
adjuncts to the same primary a reference should have 
been given to the old order an old man and a poor (10.9s) 
and the corresponding order in the pi as in Goldsm V 
1.70 With fainting steps and slow — An English corre- 
spondent asks why we say a large white horse, but a nice 
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little banket. I do not think that rhythm, though often 
influential, 10 here the decisive factor, but that white horse 
and little basket are more intimately knitted together into 
one idea (cf. 15 Isi) than large horse or nice basket would 
be. Walton (Compleat Angler, ed. Lang 315, not in 
let ed , which I usually quote) writes- “I will . . con- 
template the lilies that take no care and those very many 
other various little living oeatures that are fed by the good- 
ness of the God of nature” Here living creatures forms 
one idea, with which little is intimately connected, the 
place of those, of many, and of oihei is determined by the 
rules I give in 15 li, 15 lai and 15 I 3 But in some 
cases much depends on individual fancy, or rather, as 1 
said, on the order in which the ideas present themselves 
to the mind of the .speaker. The following examples 
must be explained in accordance with 15.1m. London 
M 353 his Hawaiian short story \ Shaw D 262 your usual 
society small talk | Twain H 1 9t) it was the worst bad luck 

15 . 175 . Keats 4 146 There is a deeper ]oy of 
more divine a smart \ Locke GP 280 Yet, for that reason, 
was he not all the g'^eater a human being’? | Lewis MS 37 1 
whatever possessed you to let her pump yon, bright a girl 
as you are 

15.25. Stevenson T 160 Silver had terrible hard work 
getting up the knoll | James RH 57 anything worth doing 
IS plaguy hard to do ' 

15.28. The development of passing and exceeding is 
similar to that of Fr tres from trans and of ovei' in not 
over particular, etc 

15.3i. It should be noted that newly, not netc, is 
now the colloquial form in most combinations, with mar- 
ried, appointed, etc. 

15.Ss. Austen M 245 taken up in fresh arranging 
the fire. 

15.4i. Astronomer Royal (still existing title) j Wells 
Ma 2.41 the cook-general \ Galsw WM 248 and 249 the 
he beneDolent \ Troll W 35 the church militant 
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15 . 54 . "'Body national suggested by the body politic. 
A giant refreshed is from Psalm 78.66 (Prayerbook version). 
Person doing . . thing done: the doing person and the done 
thing scarcely possible. Deed accomplished, a Gallicism = 
fait accompli.” (Moore Smith). — The effect of parallelism 
and contrast is seen in Sh Shr V. 2 142 A woman mou'd 
IS like a fountaine troubled | Cowper L 1.193 after it has 
feasted upon praise expressed, it can find a comfortable 
dessert in the contemplation of praise implied \ Bennett 
RS 136 a fire laid is already half lighted 

15 . 64 . An early example' Ch R 3552 agayn your 
man, As hoolly youres as ever he can. 

15.7s. Sh Tro I. 3.130 Tbe generall’s disdain'd By 
Aim one step below, he, by the next, That next, by Atm 
beneath. 

15 . 81 . Ch K 4453 Of thing to comen she woot right 
nought. 

15 . 811 . Rose Macaulay T 197 there scarcely was a 
war on, now Not a war to matter. 

15.8e. Stephen L 20 I have one person less to believe 
in me and one person less to reverence. 


Chapter XVf. 

Rank of the Pronouns. 

This title is better than the vague expression “function". 
lO.ls. Cowper L 2.61 I should have thought them 
tears as well bestowed as most that 1 have shed for many 
years 

lO.lSfi. There 18 also a rare American primary whosen: 
If it isn’t hisn, then whosen is it? Mencken AL 304. 

16.27. Examples of Us as a primary are very rare. 
NED has only one, Sh H8 I. 1 18 Each following day 
Became the next dayes master, till the last Made former 
wonders, it’s. (NED explains the meaning as ‘its one. 
Its ones’, but are these combinations in common use?) 
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Kruisinga § 1104 has two examplee I may add London 
War of the Clasees 187' these nations will have attained 
their maximum development, before the whole world, in 
the same direction, has attained its. 

16.8i. Here again we have American forme in -n: 
Thisn is better’n thain. 1 like tkeaen better’n thosen, 
Mencken Afj 302, who (wrongly) explains tliem as degen- 
erate forms of throne, lhat-one, etc. But then the pi? 

16 . 363 . Note that in nil recent examples we have 
it IS with its peculiar logical connexion, see vol. Ill ch. V. 

16.393. Walton A 15 having said this much. 

16 . 893 . Cp. Carlyle R 1 55 if little was said, that 
little had generally a meaning I Mill in Fox 2.259 I had 
read but little of them before now, and that little at long 
intervals 

16.3o 4. British examples of subjunct this. Maxwell 
Ch, Night 134 Sure you don’t think poorly of me for 
making friends with you this easily | Rogers Wine of F. 73 
We couldn’t go this early 

16.5. On whether see 7 74 . Arar whosen see above 
16.26. On adjunct relative which see vol III ch VI. 

I 6 . 61 . Bunyan P 125 they had given none occasion. 

16.68. An early example Roister 77 she shall be 
none of mine Cp on non-partitive, appositional of my 
remarks in SPE Tract 25, 1926. 

16.7'\*. Note the definite article in Locke FS 70 to 
the no small scandal of the neighbourhood 

16.79. Ml A 29 I proceed from the no good it can 
do, to the manifest hurt it causes 

Chapter XVII. 

Rank of the Pronouns. Concluded. 

17.8. Mixed examples of body and one, some of them 
showing the preference for one before a relative clause: 
Beerbobm Seven Men 114 he asked me to tell him who 
one was I told him no one was any one in partic- 


every 
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ular I Walp SC 353 Every one. gave way to him, and he 
despised everybody | Maxw EG 1 66 Ha.s somebody sent you 
an anonymous letter? No. Oh no. Has someone spoken 
about me? | Goldsm 648 under an obligation to every one 
1 meet a pretty . . . youth that everybody is fond 
of I Carpenter E 24 Blvery body (which in the ‘‘societyj’ 
signihcation of the word means everyone who does not 
work with his hands) does it [viz. lend money] | Galsw 
F 53 have somebody with whom she could share every- 
thing — someone she could protect and comfort — someone who 
would bring her peace. 

17.26. Walton A 156 any other body — With ad] 
after, as in something good (17.3a): Kaye Smith HA 43 
Let Jenny marry somebody rich i Mackenzie S 1.61 Every- 
body nwe went away. 

17,33. Similarly, of course, after a negative . 

Wells PF 19 wiihoMi anything much in the way of a fam- 
ily 1 Galsw F 349 I can’t believe anyihing much can 
happen. 

17.3gs. Earlier examples than in NED; Sh Err HI. 
2.104 Swart like my shoo, but her face nothing like so 
cleane kept j Defoe R 7 the sea went very high, tho’ 
nothing like what 1 have seen many times since 

17.76.. We 6nd, though more rarely, the same use 
of other in the pi when it is not accompanied by a 
quantifier" Beresford R 68 like other of the world’s great 
men | ib 118 ccnversations with Oliver and other of the 
young hot-heads. — Instead of of we may have among. 
Wells JP 589 Two other among tliat handful of young 
soldiers 

Add 17 8 One may be used as a primary, in which 
case it is made into a substantive (cf ch. X), and as an 
adjunct, in the latter case it has always its numerical 
value, which is often more or less obliterated when one 
is a primary. 


Manuldnick Winter, Heidelberg. 




